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Vout. XVII. 


THE POETRY OF SHELLEY. 


Co.ertpGe, Wordsworth, and Byron, 
have received from us repeated tri- 
butes, such as we could render, to the 
works and the memory of men who had 
realised and embodied for us the poetic 
spirit of the age. From Shelley, for 
obvious reasons, we had somewhat 
shrunk ; yet any retrospect of literature 
must be imperfect which fails to record 
and to decide the character of such a 
poet. In him the cycle of modern 
poetry was completed, and with his 
works it is announced, as clearly as 
the nature of the subject admits, that it 
has closed; and that henceforth the 
world is to await the genesis of a new 
spirit, and the evolution of a new era. 
Symbolising as they did with the other 
poetry of the time, and with the great 
events which distinguished it ; the verses 
of Shelley failed on their first pub- 
lication to gain popularity,— as much 
on account of their repeating associa- 
tions, already exhibited in almost every 
shape of prose and rhyme, and their 
nee the abstract and spirit of an 
influence previously incarnated in gross- 
er modes of utterance —as because of the 
gees which attached themselves 
to the author’s reputation in the minds 
of Christian men. 

Shelley professed himself to be an 
Atheist, and his writings are replete 
with sentiments apparently Atheistical, 
in union with pr me i so — a 
cast, as to lex the ordinary er 
with a diatesing sense of paradox and 
heterogeneousness. In a word, Shelley 
asserts the reality of spirit, yet seems to 
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deny the existence of God. Material- 
ism and Atheism are easily reconcile- 
able; but in the junction of the latter 
with Spiritualism, the mind is startled, 
and recoils from the monstrous associa- 
tion ; not, indeed, with the horror with 
which it revolts against blasphemy, but 
with the strange awe that baffles the 
understanding in the sublimely extra- 
vagant, which, notwithstanding _ its 
seeming inconsistency, so fascinates 
the imagination, that we are not con- 
tent to condemn it as the ridiculous; 
but rather to esteem it, if we may use 
the obscure and yet significant words 
of Galt, as “a mystery in a winding- 
sheet crowned with a halo.” 

Shelley’s Atheism, however, had not 
always been of this spiritual colour. 
Attached in youth to chemical analysis 
and experiment, his instinct was, of 
course, rather material than moral in 
its tendency. Chemistry has no a 
priori principles ; it is the slave of ob- 
servation—it is altogether physical. 
This is confessed, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, by Dr. Prout; who, indeed, 
confines what are denominated the che- 
mical properties of bodies to taste and 
smell, excluding sight and hearing. 
“ Hence,” he says, “ they admit only 
of the indirect application of the laws 
of quantity, and are the result, not of 
reason, but solely of experience. In- 
deed,so much is chemistry the creature 
of actual experimental research, that 
its simplest truths have seldom been 
anticipated @ priori. Thousands of 
years of observation and experience, 
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for example, had not taught mankind 
that water is composed of two ele- 
mentary gaseous principles, much less 
the proportions in which those prin- 
ciples combine to form water. Nay, 
even now the fact has been established 
upon the clearest evidence, we are 
unable to explain why it is so, or even 
to comprehend the nature of the union 
or its result.”—Circumstances like these 
should be considered when we pro- 
nounce sentence upon an individual 
mind. We should know that the first 
approaches of science revolutionise the 
intellect,— and that to procure an an- 
swer, a question must be asked,—and 
that to ask a question, a doubt must be 
felt. Shelley, however, erred in trans- 
ferring merely intellectual scepticism to 
his moral being, which admits ofnone. 
Therein Faith reigns with life, and both 
eternally. 

Delighted as Shelley was, however, 
according to his own account, with 
‘* the discovery that there were no ele- 
ments of fire, air, and water,” he was 
induced to relinquish the study in con- 
sequence of being nearly blown up in 
one of his experiments; and, turning 
his mind to metaphysics, became, as 
Captain Medwin reports, “ infected 
with the materialism of the French 
school. He was now sent to University 
College, Oxford, being only sixteen ; 
and, after the second term, printed a 
pamphlet with a most ridiculous title, 
The Necessity of Atheism. ‘This silly 


work, which was a recapitulation of 


some of the arguments of Voltaire, he 
not only affixed his name to, but circu- 
lated it among the bench of bishops. 
The consequence was obvious: he was 
soon summoned before the heads of his 
college ; and, refusing to retract his 
opinion (which he proposed to argue 
with the examining masters —a greater 
madness still), was expelled the uni- 
versity.” 

This work we have never seen nor 
sought, being satisfied with the fact to 
shew the connexion of Shelley’s mind 
with that of the age,—and how far it 
was an extract from the spirit that was 
abroad, and under the influence of 
which he was bom. Shortly after- 
wards, he confessed the operation of 
Southey’s genius on his own ; being, in 
fact, a great admirer of Southey’s po- 
etry, ihe type of which is seen, accord- 
ingly, in the construction and metre of 
the Queen Mab. The more essential 
attributes, however, of this poem are 
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grounded on the Systéme de la Nature, 
the Age of Reason, and the Political 
Justice. “In all this, therefore, Shelley 
was only the expression of other men’s 
thoughts and opinions. Their minds, 
and not his own, were outspoken in his 
verses. Like Lord Byron at all times, 
he was at this period rather the conduit- 
pipe of a foreign impulse than a pro- 
phet in his own right. An examination 
of this extraordinary poem will shew 
how much of these he adopted, and the 
sense in which it may be understood, 
and the beauties with which it certainly 
abounds, consistently admired by the 
Christian. It will turn out, that the 
Christianity to which Shelley in this 
and other works opposed himself, was 
a phantom of his own and other men’s 
ims aginations, and not the Christianity 
taught and illustrated in the life and 
character of its Divine Founder. 

In Queen Mab we already perceive 
that strange union of Spiritualism and 
Atheism of which we have above writ- 
ten. The genesis of an Atheist out of 
a Spiritualist is not only very possible, 
but is even necessary at a certain stage 
of developement. Not to have been in 
such condition of mind is, perhaps, to 
have had it happily superseded by a 
course of instruction almost provi- 
dentially supplied, as happened to the 
writer of the present paper, or to have 
stopped very far short of that moral 
evolution which it were well to produce 
in every mind. There is a scepticisin 
that doubts the existence of the external 
universe. The world, according to the 
Lockes, the Berkeleys, and the Humes, 
is a bundle of sensations, ideas, or 
impressions, having no substance save 
in the perceiving mind. ‘There is also 
a dogmatism which denies the reality 
of the moral world. The mind itself, 
according to the Hlumes, Mirabeaus, 
and Spinozas, has no being; and that, 
although perceived, such sensations, 
ideas, or impressions, have no more 
substance in a perceiving mind than 
they have out of it,—for that the no- 
tions of substance, of cause, and of 
action, are prejudices which we must 
suspend, and, if possible, annihilate. 
Man and the world are equally to them 
phenomenal, and phenomenal only, 
and, therefore, without reference to a 
Preserver or an Originator. He and it 
are indeed vain shadows, but shadows 
cast by no substance—unessential. The 
entire fabrics of scepticism and dog- 
matism vanish at once, when both the 
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worlds of matter and mind are known 
to consist, not of sensations, ideas, or 
impressions only, but of substances and 
realities also. 

But spiritual Atheism may, notwith- 
standing, survive or reject this solution ; 
for, admitting the substance of mind, on 
the ground of its self-consciousness, it 
may deny substance to matter, from its 
incapacity of demonstration; and thus 
may reign and revel, just at that point 
of indifference where the divine and 
human are identified in community. 
Man at this point may idolise himself 
as God, and in self-adoration see but 
himself in the total universe of being. 
Such a man makes himself a god, and 
the only god, for he to himself is the 
only being in the universe. Reminis- 
cent of no beginning, and anticipant of 
no conclusion, he has in himself the 
negative evidence—the only evidence 
in this case possible —of his own eter- 
nity, corroborated as it is by the immu- 
tability of his consciousness. Sentient 
of matter only as a sensation, and of a 
sensation only as a modification of a 
sentient being, he sees in all the objects 
of his perceptions only so many affirm- 
ations of his own subject, and in his 
own subject the substance of all that he 
is capable of perceiving. This state of 
mind may, moreover, be modified by 
the consciousness and acknowledg- 
ment of other being in the temporal 
impressions which it receives ; but, ne- 
vertheless, it still remains alone in its 
own peculiar field—the eternal and 
the infinite. This is the kind of Athe- 
ism which is current among the Swe- 
denborgians, and with some classes of 
mystics. The eternal and the infinite 
are the mind’s own attributes; they 
are of it; and it is not until the man 
perceives that these attributes are laws 
of his being which he cannot claim 
credit for pronouncing, and has not 
the power, though he may have the 
will, to break, that he is fain to confess 
a will of stronger potency ; and there- 
fore another Being, to whom his own 
is in subjection, notwithstanding the 
sense of liberty with which all its acts 
are performed. 

Evidences of these states of mind 
are, except the last, abundantly scat- 
tered over the poetry of Shelley. Thus 
he apostrophises the “ Spirit of Na- 
ture,” conceding thereby to nature a 
substantial being independent of his 
own, yet admitting none other but hers 
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and aerate denying it in these au- 
dacious words,— 


‘* Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world ! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirest no prayers nor praises!” 
Queen Mab, vi. 


The spirit of which he was not yet be- 
come conscious, was the spirit named 
not of necessity, but of liberty ; and yet 
with an inconsistency, in which he 
stood not alone in his early days, by 
him was liberty sought in the field of 
that spirit whom he named Necessity, 
and rightly named,—for necessity is 
the sum of the modes in which the 
laws of nature operate. The cry was 
for natural freedom — a thing which 
never had existed, never could exist — 
and madly identified it with natural 
necessity, which verily existed, and as 
men found at length, to their cost, was 
indeed irresistible. The absurdity, 
however, was rather in practice than in 
speculation. In the latter, the following 
passage presents the type of the creed, 
as promulgated by these theorists : 


«* Throughout these infinite orbs of min- 
gling light, 

Of which yon earth is one, is wide dif- 
fused 

A spirit of activity and life, 

That knows no term, cessation, nor 
decay ; 

That fades not when the lamp of earthly 
life, 

Extinguished in the dampness of the 

rave, 

Awhile there slumbers, more than when 
the babe 

In the dim newness of its being feels 

The impulses of sublunary things, 

And all is wonder to the unpractised 
sense ; 

But active, steadfast, and eternal, still 

Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the tem- 
pest roars, 

Cheers in the day, breathes in the balmy 
groves, 

Strengthens in health, and poisons in dis- 
ease ; 

And in the storm of change, that cease- 
lessly 

Rolls round the eternal universe, and 
shakes 

Its undecaying battlement, presides, 

Apportioning with irresistible law 

The place each spring of its machine 
shall fill ; 

So that, when waves on waves tumul- 
tuous heap 

Confusion to the clouds, and fiercely 
driven 
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Heaven’s lightnings scorch the uprooted 


ocean-fords, 

Whilst to the eye of shipwrecked ma- 
riner, 

Lone sitting on the bare and shuddering 
rock, 

All seems uulinked contingency and 
chance, 


No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task, 
Or acts but as it must and ought to act. 
Even the minutest molecule of light, 
That in an April sunbeam’s fleeting glow 
Fulfils its destined though invisible work, 
The universal spirit guides ; nor less, 
When merciless ambition, or mad zeal, 
Has led two hosts of dupes to battle- 
field, 
That, blind, they there may dig each 
other’s graves, 
And call the sad work glory, does it rule 
All passions: not a thought, a will, an 
act, 
No working of the tyrant’s moody mind, 
Nor one misgiving of the slaves who 
boast 
Their servitude, to hide the shame they 
feel, 
Nor the events enchaining every will, 
‘That from the depths of unrecorded time 
Have drawn all-influencing virtue, pass 
Unrecognised or unforeseen by thee, 
Soul of the Universe! eternal spring 
Of life and death, of happiness and wo, 
Of all that chequers the phantasmal 
scene 
That floats before our eyes in wavering 
light, 
Which gleams but on the darkness of 
our prison, 
Whose chains and massy walls 
We feel, but cannot see.” 


In this passage the mind itself is 
brought within the sphere of this neces- 
sity, and therein is not distinguished 
from a natural object. It forms part of 
“ the phantasmal scene.” In one of 
Shelley’s latest works, the Hellas, the 
Berkleian theory seems to be announced 
in terms which, it will be seen, assert 
the being of mind and the non-existence 
of matter ; but connected with references 
to a more advanced system of philo- 
sophising. 

** Sultan! talk no more 
Of thee and me, the future and the past ; 
But look on that which cannot change— 


the one 

The unborn and undying, Earth and 
ocean, 

Space, and the isles of life or light that 
gem 


The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 
‘This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 
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With all its cressets of immortal fire, 

Whose outwalls, bastioned impregnably 

Against the escape of boldest thoughts, 
repels them 

As Calpe the Atlantic clouds—tbis whole 

Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, 
and flowers, 

With all the silent or tempestuous work- 
ings 

By which they have been, are, or cease 
to be, 

Is but a vision: all that it inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles, and 
dreams ; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor 
less 

The future and the past are idle shadows 

Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no 
being ; 

Nought is but that it feels itself to be. 

‘** Mahomet, What meanest thou? thy 

words stream like a tempest 

Of dazzling mist within my brain—they 
shake 

The earth on which I stand, and hang 
like night 

On heaven above me. 
avail? 

They cast on all things, surest, brightest, 
best, 

Doubt, insecurity, astonishment. 

“ Ahasuerus. Mistake me not! 

contained in each ; 

Dodona’s forest to an acorn’s cup, 

Is that which has been or will be, to that 

Which is—the absent to the present. 
Thought 

Alone, and its quick elements, will, 
passion, 

Reason, imagination, cannot die; 

They are what that which they regard 
appears, 

The stuff whence mutability can weave 

All that it hath dominion o’er—worlds, 


What can they 


All is 


worms, 

Empires, and superstitions. What has 
thought 

To do with time, or place, or circum- 
stance ? 


Would’st thou behold the future? ask, 
and have !” &c. 


But the reality which he so lauds in 
this extract is stated to be something 
distinct from the “ Thee and Me” of 
the interlocutors. The “ unborn and 
the undying” is a being independent 
of them and of man generally. This 
strictly taken would again include the 
mind among the appearances of the 
phenomenal universe. But then the 
line, “ Nought is but that it feels itself 
to be,” would induce us to put the 
question, Does man not feel, and feel 
himself to be? Does he, then, contain 
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the “ all”—and is there no “ all” but 
what he contains? Or has he refer- 
ence to other being, of which what is 
“ unborn and undying” in himself is 
the human image’? Again,—is this 
other being distinct from the aforesaid 
spirit of nature, or substance of matter ; 
and is the spirit or substance of mind 
free from the law of necessity, and 
therefore distinct from that of nature ? 
We need clear responses to these in- 
quiries; but we find no further evi- 
dence in this poem. Let us try an- 
other. 

In the Prometheus Unbound, the 
Mysterious Demogorgon is summoned 
to give some answers. 


“ Scene IV. The Cave of Democorcon. 
Asta, and Pantuea. 


‘* Panthea. What veiled form sits on 
that ebon throne? 
*« Asia. The veil has fallen. 
“ Pan. IL see a mighty darkness 
Filling the seat of power, and rays of 
gloom 
Dart round, as light from the meridian 
sun, 
Ungazed upon and shapeless; neither 
limb, 
Nor form, nor outline ; yet we feel it is 
A living spirit, 
** Demagorgon. Ask what thou wouldst 
know. 
‘* Asia. What canst thou tell? 
‘* Dem. All things thou darest de- 
mand. 
“ Asia. Who made the living world ? 
* Dem. God. 
“ Asia. Who made all 
That it contains,— thought, passion, rea- 
son, will, 
Imagination ? 
* Dem. God: Almighty God. 
“ Asia. Who made that sense which, 
when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heurd in youth alone, 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears 
which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
And leaves the peopled earth a solitude, 
When it returns no more ? 
** Dem. Merciful God !” 


Now, to the benefit of these replies 
we think Shelley entitled. With what 
consistency, then, did he still continue 
to write himself “ Atheist?”’ Did he 
distinguish between this God and the 
Jove or Jupiter, by whom he named 
the god of valgar worship! It may be 
truly said, that the god of the sensual 
man is, at all times and in all places, 
an idol, and not the true God. We 
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suspect that Shelley’s Atheism con- 
sisted in the denial of this usurper, who, 
nevertheless, is, in the language of St. 
Paul, emphatically “ the God of this 
World, and the Prince of the Powers 
of the Air.” 

It appears, and always has appeared, 
to us, that this grand fable is best in- 
terpreted upon the simplest princi- 
ples. Aschylus had no intention, as 
we believe, to exhibit his hero in rebel- 
lion against the idea of Deity itself, but 
only to that law of nature by which man, 
in all his efforts at improvement is com- 
pelled into submission. A great quarry 
is given to him as an artist to work in, 
but the material is rude and stubborn ; 
and the result producible is not ex- 
actly that shape which was desired and 
preconceived, but such only as, under 
all the circumstances, can be brought 
out; which at best is only an approxi- 
mation more or less remote to the 
mental archetype. Man himself, so 
far as he is exhibited in ¢ime, is com- 
pellable by the same necessity that con- 
trols nature at large. To this nature 
he is chained as to a rock ; and the en- 
deavour which he makes, and the per- 
severance he exhibits, to ameliorate its 
primitive conditions, by the invention 
of arts and sciences, and the establish- 
ment of social institutions, are repre- 
sented by the struggles and the indo- 
mitable will of Prometheus. Further, 
it is an historical fact, that the pro- 
fessors of such arts and sciences— the 
benefactors of their race—instead of 
meeting with a return of gratitude, are 
cruelly entreated of their fellows, and 
their sufferings are represented in those 
of Prometheus. All the prejudices 
and perils which they have to combat 
and to vanquish — nay, the death itself 
which they have to brave, and which, 
indeed, the moral man who would re- 
deem the victim reduced to the last de- 
gree of sensualism must endure, are in 
his person and pains typified and il- 
lustrated. Shelley gives a_ terrible 
picture of the great sacrifice rendered 
necessary by this state of the world ; 
and he passes on to consider (what 
never can be meditated without pro- 
found sorrow and anger) the imperfect 
and perverse manner in which the reli- 
gion taught by the Divine sufferer has 
been represented by degeneratechurches 
and persecuting states. Hence he is 
led to conclude, that “ those who do 
endure deep wrongs for man, and 
scorn, and chains, but heap thousand- 
































































































































































































































































































































fold torment on themselves and him.” 
At this conclusion we think that he ar- 
rives too hastily. There is a triumph 
in their torment which he seems (here, 
at least) not to have taken into calcula- 
tion; and as to the race, whatever im- 
pediments Truth may mect with for a 
lime, or even for all time, her victory 
is ever sure, and in eternity is never in 
abeyance. Notwithstanding the abuses 
which the name of Truth is assuined to 
sanction, still the assumption itself 
serves as cover for a secret influence, 
which at all times secures an elect 
number of yotaries, and finally may 
leaven the whole lump. Meanwhile, 
though strongly expressed, the facts are 
even as stated in the following pass- 
ages :— 


** The wise, the mild, the lofty, and the 


just, 
Whom thy slaves hate for being like to 
thee, 


Some hunted by foul lies from their 
heart’s home, 
An early-chosen, late-lamented home ; 


As hooded ounces cling to the driven 
hind ; 

Some linked to corpses in unwholesome 
cells ; 

Some—Hear I not the multitude laugh 
loud? 

Impaled in lingering fire: and mighty 
realms 


Float by my feet, like sea-uprooted isles, 
Whose sons are kneaded down in com- 
mon blood 
By the red light of their own burning 
homes. 
** Fury. Blood thou canst see, 
fire ; and canst hear groans ; 
Worse things, unheard, unseen, remain 
behind, 
“ Pro, Worse? 
“ Fury. In each human heart terror 
survives 
The ruin it has gorged: the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were 
true: 
I{ypocrisy and custom make their minds 
‘Lhe fanes of many a worship, now out- 


and 


worn, 

They dare not devise good for man’s 
estate ; 

And yet they know not that they do not 
dare. 


rhe good want power, but to weep bar- 
ren tears ; 

The powerful goodness want, worse need 
for them ; 

‘The wise want love’; and those who love 
want wisdom ; 


And all best things are thus confened to 
ill. 
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Many are strong, and rich, and would be 
just, 
But live among their suffering fellow- 
men 
As if none felt: they know not what they 
do. 
“ Pro, Thy words are like a cloud of 
winged snakes ; 
And yet I pity those they torture not. 
“ Fury. Thou pitiest them ? ? I speak 
no more ! (vanishes).” 


We repeat, that these are the facts of 
history, and of our daily life. It is the 
natural man—and every man is more 
or less so— which throws impediments 
in the way of the spiritual man, and of 
whatsoever is spiritual in himself. To 
him who seeks to overcome them in 
himself and others, we learn, also, from 
this fable, divine attributes are as- 
cribed. Prometheus is not man only 
—he is a god, and as such he is drawn 
both by JEschylus and by Shelley. This 
JEschylus is impatient to declare, and 
makes Vulcan assert it in the very se- 
cond speech of his drama. Take it in 
a derza rima version of our own. 


“* So far, then, Strength and Power! Ye 
have done even all 

That Jove enjoined you, with a willing 
bent. 

Yet would that I had not te bind in 
thrall 

A fellow god within this stormy hold! 

But I senat gather courage—or may fall. 

For not to strive with Him am I so bold 

As thou, O Themis’ son! high-counselled 
son 

Of right-advising 
trolled — 

Reluctant, thee reluctant rivet on 

Height, far from men, with links of ada- 


mother! but—con- 


mant— 

Thee mortal voice or form here yisit 
none — 

But the bright sun shall parch that would 
enchant, 


And his glad radiance change thy beau- 
ty’s bloom ; 
And for night’s starry mantle thou shalt 


pant, 

To bide the glare, nor less that he the 
. 
gioom 

Again disperse, and melt at grateful 
morn 

The hoar-frost from the limbs it would 
consume, 


For aye, till thy Redeemer shall be born, 
The weight of present evil shall oppress 
The Friend of Man, Such doom is thine 


forlorn ! 
A god, not dreading wrath divine, to 
bless 


The race of mortals thou hast dared be- 
yond 
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What justice needs, and now art com- 
fortless ; 

This rock thy sleepless station, fixed in 
bond, 

Ne’er to recline nor bend the wearied 
knee ; 

Useless thy groans —thy lamentations 
fond — 

For new to power, and thence severe, is 
He !” 

Return we now to Shelley. Pro- 
metheus, delivered from the taunts of 
the furies, by the astounding spell he 
uttered, that they to him, notwithstand- 
ing his agonies, were objects of pity, is 
left alone with Panthea, lone, and Mo- 
ther Earth. 


“ Pro. Ah wo! 

Ah wo! Alas! pain, pain ever, for 
ever! 

I close my tearless eyes, but see more 
clear 

Thy works within my wo-illumined 
mind, 

Thou subtle tyrant! Peace is in the 
grave. 

The grave hides all things beautiful and 
good : 


1 am a god, and cannot find it there, 
Nor would I seek it; for, though dread 
revenge, 
This is defeat, fierce king, not victory. 
The sights with which thou torturest 
gird my soul 
With new endurance, till the hour arrives 
When they shail be no types of things 
which are, 
* Pan, Alas! what sawest thou? 
‘* Pro, There are two woes ; 
To speak, and to behold ; then spare me 
one. 
Names are there, Nature’s sacred watch- 
words, they 
Were borne aloft in bright emblazonry ; 
The nations thronged around, and cried 
aloud, 
As with one voice, Truth, liberty, and 
love ! 
Suddenly fiereeconfusion fell from heaven 
Among them: there was strife, deceit, 
and fear : 
Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the 
spoil. 
This was the shadow of the truth I saw. 
“ The Earth, I felt thy torture, son, 
with such mixed joy 
As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy 
State 
1 bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 
Whose homes are the dim caves of hu- 
man thought, 
And who inhabit, as birds wing the wind, 
its world-surrounding ether ; they bebold 
Beyond that twilight realm, asin a glass, 
The future: may they speak comfort to 
thee! 
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“ Pan. Look, sister, where a troop of 
spirits gather, 
Like flocks of clouds in spring’s delight- 
ful weather, 
Thronging in the blue air! 
‘* Tone. And see! more come, : 
Like fountain-vapours when the winds 
are dumb, 
That climb up the ravine in scattered 
lines ; 
And, hark! is it the music of the pines? 
Is it the lake? Is it the waterfall? 
“ Pan, ’Tissomething sadder, sweeter, 
far than all.” 


These spirits sing lays of hope, and 
anthems of fair prophecy, which, they 
well say, begins and ends in Pro- 
metheus ; as in his endurance, and the 
patience which he opposes to suffering, 
earnest is given of the final triumph. 
We have somewhere above accused 
Shelley of a one-sided, or partial, view 
of the course of human afiairs; but, of 
a truth, this was with him a point of 
art in the construction of this poem : it 
was not until the conclusion that he 
could give the remaining aspects of the 
truth, which, until then, was in a state 
of dramatic developement, and, of 
course, uncertainty. Neither should it 
be forgotten, that, in the very opening 
lines of the poem, he has indicated the 
being of a Power higher than Jove, 
apostrophising the latter (in the person 
of his hero) as 
“« Monarch of gods and demons, and all 

spirits 

But one.” 

And in the subsequent portions of the 
before-quoted dialogue with Demogor- 
gon, he is careful to distinguish him 
from the God who made the living 
world, with thought, passion, reason, 
will, imagination, and the sense. Asia 
proceeds to ask,— 


*« And who made terror, madness, crime, 
remotse, 

Which, from the links of the great chain 
of things 

To every thought within the mind of 


man, 
Sway and drag heavily, and each one 
reels 


Under the load towards the pit of death ; 

Abandoned hope, and love that turns to 
hate ; 

And self-contempt, bitterer to drink 
than blood ; 


Pain, whose unheeded and familiar 
speech 
Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after 


day ; 
And hell, or the sharp fear of hell? 
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** Dem, He reigns. 
‘« Asia. Utter his name : a world pin- 
ing in pain 
Asks but his name: curses shall drag 
him down. 
“* Dem. He reigns. 
“* Asia. I feel, I know it: who? 
** Dem. He reigns. 
*“« Asia. Who reigns ?” 


And then, to wring a less ambiguous 
answer, she goes through the well- 
known cosmogony of the Greeks, and 
the story of Prometheus, concluding it 
with a repetition of her demand. 
** But who rains down 
Evil, the immedicable plague ; which, 
while 
Man looks on his creation like a god, 
And sees that it is glorious, drives him on 
The wreck of his own will, the scorn of 
earth, 
The outcast, the abandoned, the alone ? 
Not Jove, while yet his frown shook 
heaven, ay, when 
His adversary from adamantine chains 
Cursed him, he trembled like a slave. 
Declare 
Who is his master? Is he, too, a slave ? 
*« Dem, All spirits are enslaved which 
serve things eyil: 
Thou know’st if Jupiter be such, or no. 
«« Asia. Whom call’dst thou God? 
“* Dem, I spoke but as ye speak, 
For Jove is the supreme of living things. 
*« Asia. Who is the master of the 
slave ? 
“« Dem. If the abyss 
Could vomit forth its secrets. But a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless ; 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 


On the revolving world? What to bid 
speak 

Fate, time, occasion, chance, and change? 
To these 


All things are subject but Eternal Love.” 


And thus Demogorgon refers her to 
her own heart for a better god than can 
be given by the natural theologians. 
With these, nature and deity are inter- 
changeable terms,— one substitutes the 
other, and of the two they prefer na- 
ture; and it is this confusion of the 
two opposite Joves to which the car- 
nal mind is so prone, at which the 
poet hints; and then, high above the 
vulgar idol, enthrones Eternal Love, in 
a sphere of immunity from fate, time, 
occasion, chance, and change. To this 
Asia very properly replies : 

** So much I asked before, and my heart 
gave 

The response thou hast given; and of 
such truths 

Each to itself must be the oracle.” 
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And now the Hour hastens when 
such oracle shall be universally spoken, 
and become intelligible to all,— when 
shall be fully understood those wise 
and lovely songs of swart Silenus,— 
“Of fate, and chance, and God, and 
chaos old, 


And Love, and the chained Titan’s woful 
dooms, 


And how he shall be loosed, and make 
the earth 
One _ brotherhood ; 
which cheer 
Our solitary twilight, and which charm 
To silence the unenvying nightingales.” 

The remainder of the poem is occu- 
pied by this grand reconciliation. We 
confess that we are not exactly satis- 
fied either with the means or the agency 
by which this desirable consummation 
is effected. 

And now we listen to the dialogue 
between Ocean and Apollo, the latter 
of whom relates to the former the story 
of Demogorgon’sastounding fall. Poeti- 
cal is this in all its parts,and marvellously 
so in that great line uttered by Ocean, 
as the sound of waves is heard,— 

“ It is the unpastured sea hungering for 
calm,” 

Next Hercules unbinds Prometheus, 
announcing thus the moral of the tale: 
“* Most glorious among spirits, thus doth 

strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering 


delightful strains 


love, 
And thee, who art the form they animate, 
Minister like a slave.” 


And then a millennium of joy is sha- 
dowed forth in exquisite verses, spoken 
by Prometheus, Ione, the Spirit of the 
Hour, and the Earth. In the next 
scene we have a new character, in the 
shape of the Spirit of the Earth, who it 
seems had, ere Jove reigned, loved 
Asia, and now tells her the tale of the 
world’s renovation, and how that “ all 
things had put their evil nature off.” 
With similar news the Spirit of the 
Hour enters to them. And so the 
fourth and last act opens with lyric 
celebrations of the great and universal 
triumph,— love interpenetrating and 
subduing all things—spirits and men. 
Earth and heaven, moon and stars, 
unite in successive songs of gratulation 
and rejoicing. And then the poem 
thus magnificently concludes :— 

“ Dem, This is the day, which, down 

the void abysm, 

At the Earth-born’s spell, yawns for 
Heaven’s despotism ; 
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And Conquest is dragged captive 
through the deep : 
Love, from its awful throne of patient 
ower 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy 
hour 
Of dead endurance, from the slippery, 
steep, 
And narrow verge of craglike agony, 
springs 
And folds over the world its healing 
wings. 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and En- 
durance, 

These are the seals of that most firm 
assurance 

Which bars the pit over Destruction’s 

strength ; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Maint many acts and hours, should 
ree 
The Serpent that would clasp her with 
his length, 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o'er the disentangled doom. 
To suffer woes which Hope thinks in- 
finite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night ; 

To defy Power, which seems omni- 

potent ; 

To love and bear; to hope, till Hope 
creates 

From its own wreck the thing it con- 
templates ; 

Neither to change, nor flatter, nor 

repent : 

This, like thy glory, Titan! is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and 
free — 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and 
Victory !” 

Thus ends the Prometheus Unbound. 
Both this poem and its archetype, by 
JEschylus, are the offspring of those 
transcendental ideas which belong to 
Man as dweller of Eternity and right- 
hand fellow of the Infinite; and the 
presence of which induces discontent 
with all temporal conditions, how per- 
fect soever as such. The mind that 
contemplates their excellence must re- 
turn dissatisfied to the representations 
which substitute them in the visible 
world. They are the standards of per- 
sons and things, approximations to 
which only can be realised. No insti- 
tution, whether political or religious, 
was ever, or could be, any thing more 
than an approximation to this exemplar 
in the soul of sage, or saint, or savage. 
No man ever has, or ever will fulfil, in 
his own character and conduct, the 
demands of the moral law, as enshrined 
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in his conscience. Hence a_ wise 
yearning for a better state of things — 
an infinite, unsatisfiable desire, that 
expresses itself in sighs profound as 
Ades, and in aspirations that aim at 
heaven: a Titanic war, and a universal 
rebellion against Nature, from which 
the strongest giant retreats baffled, and 
in his agony and anguish blasphemes, 
or seems to blaspheme, against her 
Author. 

The words that we have just uttered 
are of mightiest import. ose tran- 
scendental Ideas, which lead to results 
so astounding, are, nevertheless, the 
bases of all churches and all states— 
they are the principles out of which 
these emanate. All the opinions and 
creeds in the world are but dim reflexes 
of those living powers — all objects of 
worship are but images that represent 
them. And if these be condemned for 
idols, and cuvsed as the fiends of super- 
stition, it is only because their great 
originals are in the mind of the Icono- 
clast, and demand representations still 
diviner. Grant them these; still they 
are inadequately expressed, and the 
insatiable demand needs repetition: 
and age after age will be repeated, 
until the consummation so devoutly 
wished for shall terminate that myste- 
rious pain in which all things must pre- 
viously travail together—a pain with 
which apostles and prophets have 
groaned within themselves, because the 
sons of God are not yet manifested. 

These are truths, divinely registered 
in the records of revelation. Their in- 
fluence evidently overwhelmed, with 
an almost intolerable weight of shadow 
and cloud, and the waters of the great 
deep, the mind of Shelley. But he 
neither understood himself, nor was 
understood of the world. He was un- 
intelligible to himself and to it, because 
his expectations were irrational and his 
perceptions prejudiced. And here it 
is that Shelley is distinguished from 
his great master, Wordsworth. Words- 
worth acknowledges, both in nature 
and society, affirmations, where Shelley 
only recognises negations, of these spi- 
ritual principles. Take the fine open- 
ing of the sixth book of The Excursion: 


“« Hail to the Crown by Freedom shaped 
—to gird 

An English sovereign’s brow ! and to the 
Throne 

Whereon he sits! Whose deep Founda. 
tions lie 

In veneration and the people’s love ; 
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Whose steps are equity, whose seat is 
law. 

— Hail to the State of England! 
conjoin 

With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual FabricofherChureb, 

Founded in truth; by blood of Martyrdom 

Cemented; by thehands of Wisdom reared 

In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 

Decent and unreproved. The voice, that 
greets 

The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 

This favoured land, or sunshine warms 
her soil.” 

Such: is the manner in which Words- 
worth rejoices in these approximations 
to what religion and government ought 
to be; and it is thus that he perceives, 
in the institutions of society, incarna- 
tions of those great ideas. Shelley, 
because the approximations are not 
closer than circumstances would per- 
mit, denies their title to the name, and 
disputes the presence of the god in his 
own temples, and his likeness in his 
own statue. Religion with him, ac- 
cordingly, seen in the light of history, 
and as exhibited in daily life and opin- 
ion, is a “ prolific fiend, who peoples 
earth with demons, hell with men, and 
heaven with stars.” All this, it must 
be confessed, has been done by Super- 
stition ; nevertheless it must be remem- 
bered, that Superstition herself is the 
religion of the carnal man, and is the 
dawn in his progress to a brighter day. 
The account of that progress is cor- 
rectly enough traced in Queen Mab, 
but with a most suspicious and jealous 
pen. The poet sees the evil, but not 
the good; he perceives not that it is 
working out and expressing, though 
rudely, the very idea in his mind which 
he so pertinaciously opposes to it. He 
recognises not yet the profound truth, 
that “ the foolishness of men is the wis- 
dom of God ;” yet, though thus dark, 
he usurps the prerogatives of divine 
intelligence, and declares, not in mercy 
but in scorn, “ The stars are not pure 
in my sight.” Shall they then shine 
on? “Ay,” saith He who made them ; 
* for the lowest and dimmest forms of 
matter are remote affirmations of my 
glory.” “ No,” exclaims the human up- 
start, “ Let them cease to be ; for they 
are not perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect! These impure orbs, stars? 
There are no stars; for these are un- 
worthy of the name! Are these the 
words and works of God? They are 


And 
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unworthy of Divine wisdom, and good- 
ness, and power! And if the God 
you worship be the maker of these, 
and there be none beside him, there is 
no God; for such a being answers not 
the model in my imagination.” And 
so, with a desperate leap, the adven- 
turer scales heaven at once, and mea- 
sures himself against Ommipotence ; 
and is not blasted. For, seeure in his 
own strength and knowledge, the Al- 
mighty One smiles at the audacity 
which proceeds from the excellence of 
his creature: in a word, from the di- 
viner manifestation made of himself in 
the aspiring soul, than in any object of 
her contemplation. Whatever perfec- 
tion she anticipates, he is pledged to 
realise—and will—and such realisation 
the creature will perceive in proportion 
to the degree of wisdom that it attains, 
and the goodness it becomes fitted to 
exhibit. 

And Shelley saw enough of good 
even in the present disposition of things, 
to encourage him in the hope of better. 
Ardent as this hope was, it had, how- 
ever, been nurtured in a partial school. 
It was his belief that the millenniai 
state is possible under temporal con- 
ditions. He, like Mr. Owen, of La- 
nark, saw no reason why’ the world 
should not be now as it might be, let 
but the system which he had invented 
be put in act. Hence, he was irritated 
that he should be moving about in a 
world unrealised, yet capable, at any 
moment, of the realisation that he de- 
sired. Tere was the error—the great 
error. To say nothing of the peculiar 
scheme of improved society which we 
find portrayed at the conclusions of 
Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound, 
upon which there will always be dif- 
ferent opinions, it is sufficient to state, 
as we believe the fact is, that the per- 
fectibility of the human race is not ulti- 
mately attainable in a world of time. 
The first and second childhood of the 
world, as we long ago observed, are 
the poetical periods of imagination, 
“ olorious with exhalations ofthe dawn,” 
or with the hues of sunset. 

Shelley, however, was not conscious 
of being a foreigner on the earth, and 
a wanderer, as the fathers of the tuneful 
art were before him. Earth was to 
him a mother, and much is she loved 
by him in the person of Prometheus : 


“* Venerable mother! 
All else who live and suffer take from thee 
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Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and 
happy sounds, 
And love, though fleeting.” 


And in Queen Mab his “ happy earth” 
is the “ reality of heaven.” But, even 
then, she would only be a real appear- 
ance— only the shadow of good things, 
which are as present now as they will 
be then. Shelley did not sufficiently 
distinguish between this phantom-world 
and the reality which it could only 
typify. Thus he confounded the su- 
perstitions of carnal men and carnal 
periods with Religion, as it is in the 
idea, and left both the Truth worship- 
ped, and the Worship itself, without 
name. Electing to see no God but 
“the god of this world,” and no devo- 
tion purer than what the gross world 
offered, in denying Ilim, and rejecting 
it, he denied and rejected all. Thus, 
too, he mixes up the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures with the mere literal inter- 
pretations in which only Christians of 
the lowest order could indulge. Per- 
haps never was better exhibited the 
great truth, that “ the letter killeth and 
the spirit maketh alive,” than in the 
seventh section of Queen Mab. It 
presents a complete specimen of the 
argument reductio ad absurdum. All 
this is, however, no sound objection to 
religion or the divine records, though 
it may be against insincere professors 
and unillumined commentators. Yet 
it must be confessed, that Ahasuerus 
draws a true though melancholy pic- 
ture i— 


“ Spirit! no year of my eventful being 

Has passed unstained by crime and mi- 
sery, 

Which flows from God’s own faith, 
marked his slaves, 

With tongues whose lies are venomous, 
beguile 

The insensate mob, and, whilst one hand 
was red 

With murder, feign to stretch the other out 

For brotherhood and peace: and, that 
they now 

Babble of love and mercy, whilst their 
deeds ’ 

Are marked with all the narrowness and 
crime 

That freedom’s young arm dares not yet 
chastise. 

Reason may claim our gratitude, who now, 

Establishing the imperishable throne 

Of truth, and stubborn virtue, maketh 
vain 

The unprevailing malice of my foe, 

Whose bootless rage heaps torments for 
the brave, 


I've 
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Adds impotent eternities to pain, 

While keenest disappointment racks his 
breast 

To see the smiles of peace around them 
play, 

To frustrate or to sanctify their doom,” 


We repeat, that this is as true as it 
is a melancholy map of man’s history. 
To say nothing, however, of its being 
the dark side, and a partial view, which 
is here presented, still it can never be 
enough asseverated that Religion main- 
tains unblenched majesty, notwith- 
standing the crimes of her professors : 
for even the hypocrite cannot help 
doing her honour, by the very assump- 
tion of the name which disgraces and 
convicts him for a wretch who is cri- 
minal in defiance of better knowledge. 
Sublime in serene air, she keeps her 
eternal state — 

‘* Mutability 
Rolls underneath her feet.” 


Truly it hath been as night with the 
poor earth —a moon and starlight re- 
flection of the glory of absent truth. But 
it has not been all gloom; there has 
been, and still is, the memory of the 
solar radiance. And even so is the 
night holy, since it preserves remem- 
brances of holier, nay, of the holiest. 
Anon the morning cometh, and moon 
and stars vanish; for the sun himself, 
at his 

** Reappearing, opes the seals 
Of the mysterious tome, and supersedes 
Their borrowed lights —their spirit. 
motived wheels,” 


Shelley’s errors were those of a great 
mind; and the spirit which animated 
his own was that of an age whereof, to 
speak impartially, the virtues were not 


less than the crimes. The latter, in- 
deed, were of alpine altitude and ex- 
tension. But, verily, the two powers 
of good and evil were then in conflict, 
and the war was even for the monarchy 
of heaven. Genius and demon, angel 
and spirit, met in terrible collision: in 
the language of Shelley, Demogorgon 
and Jupiter strove together, and the 
two sank 

«* On the wide waves of ruin, 
Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextricable fight 
Into a shoreless sea.” 


But this great convulsion was not 
without a cause. The imperfection of 
governments and churches had become 
clear—crimes had -been committed in 
the name of the Highest—and acts 
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which had once seemed virtues were 
now, to the purged eye, condemned as 
evil, or, at best, indifferent. In con- 
trast also with a better state nigh at 
hand, or in prospect, even a good one 
is relatively evil; and since even to be 
is good, it is doubtful whether any 
state can be pronounced positively 
evil. And in this fact the principle of 
permanence justifies itself, as that of 
progression is vindicated by the super- 
seding of the relative evil by an ap- 
proaching good. Hope dawned upon 
the world—such hope as had never 
before cheered man: but the gleam 
was premature. The twilight, though 
bright, was not the morning; and the 
momentary fulger proved to be but a 
flash from a thundercloud : for need it 
was that tempest should clear the air, 
before the dawn might awaken in 
beauty. Has the storm yet passed? 
Dare we announce the coming of the 
hour when the fairest Eos may be wel- 
comed, smiling rosy through the dews ? 
Or shall we, with the moody Byron, 
exclaim, “ There is no hope for na- 
tions ?” 

Leaving the answer to a fitter occa- 
sion, proceed we to impress on the 
attention of the truly pious the duty of 
their learning, from the events to which 
we have somewhat rhapsodically al- 
luded, how circumspectly they should 
walk, and how solicitously they should 
strive to act up to their vocation. 
For real religion is not a system of 
dogmas, but a life; and however true 
it be, that it is possible for the philo- 
sophic intellect to abstract her from the 
imperfect practice of professors, and to 
consider her apart, it is equally true 
that she is aly so far realised as she 
is represented in human conduct, and 
identified with human motive. The 
age, and its poets and philosophers, 
were not wrong in condemning the 
imperfect developement and insisting 
on a fuller exhibition. Rather they 
should be esteemed as the men whom 
heaven has inspired to conceive the 
exemplars of human excellence, and 
whose appointed task it is to insist upon 
the fullest imitation from all and under 
all circumstances. If in performing 
this task they should deal in lofty in- 
vective and cutting satire, they may be 
vindicated, even in the use of such 
a weapon, by the practice of the pro- 
phets of old, whose divine denuncia- 
tions were of the severest tone. Not 
the thunder on the beak, not the light- 
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ning in the eye of the majestic eagle, 
was ever more solemn or more piercing. 
Theirs was a sword of keen edge, even 
to the dividing of the bones and the 
marrow, of the soul and spirit. It 
were well for the pious man to attain 
to these sublime abstractions, that he 
might not rest himself in any exertion 
short of an infinite standard of virtue. 
lad those to whom Heaven had con- 
fided the fortunes of church and state, 
kept the law of their station ever in 
their view, and aimed at fulfilling its 
extremest requisitions ; no need would 
have been for the voice of bard or sage 
to substitute, by other influence, the 
ordinary channels of social legislation ; 
— that vor populi might have been 
altogether avoided, which can only be 
recognised as the vor Dei, on the 
ground that nothing happens but by 
Divine permission, and that it is one 
of the prerogatives of Providence to 
educe good from ill. 

What is that irresistible Tyranny 
against which the Titan rises, but that 
same Necessity which the Faéry wor- 
ships? For this, then, the Poet has 
already substituted a higher power: 
though to the lower he has ascribed 
the authorship, not only of all sensible, 
but even of all manifested being. In 
this, as was required by his subject, 
his conceptions acknowledge a Grecian 
spirit. According to Plato, who was 
intent to preserve the exempt transcend- 
ency of the Ineffable, the Pure One 
was not the immediate creator of the 
universe; but it derives its immediate 
subsistence from a deity ofa fabricative 
characteristic, whom he, conformably 
to Orpheus’ theology, calls Jupiter. 
This is the precise sense in which 
Shelley has used the word Jupiter; 
and as for the Arcane One, he seems 
to consider it “ more becoming ” (aud 
here we are employing the language of 
Taylor the Platonist) “to establish in 
silence those parturitions of the soul 
which dare anxiously to explore him ; 
and if we presume to celebrate him, 
we should celebrate him as the prin- 
ciple of principles, and the fountain of 
Deity: or, in the reverential language 
of the Egyptians, as a darkness thrice 
unknown.” 

In this last daring abstraction all 
conceptions, nay, all ideas, are left be- 
hind. The holy doctrine of the Christ- 
ian Trinity, even (though wisely) takes 
a lower station. For the Nameless 
One of Plato is no part of a consub- 
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sistent triad —he may not be enumer- 
ated with any thing; and is so perfectly 
distinct from multitude, that not even 
being may be predicated of him. In 
a word, Plato will not affirm any thing 
of this same nothing-and-all mystery, 
but denies every thing of it. This he 
does in a scientific series of negations ; 
denying that it can be perceived, or 
known, by any being, named, spoken 
of, or conceived by opinion. But if it 
be without name, and no subject of 
discourse or object of science, sense, 
or opinion, surely Plato will permit us 
to say that itis? No. It is, according 
to him, in no respect, in no manner, 
that it may be said ¢o be one ; for thus 
it would be being, and participate of 
essence: but, according to his reason- 
ing, the one neither is one, nor is. This 
sublime contradiction—this majestic 
denial — however, is not atheism ; for, 
if Plato will not permit you to affirm 
that it is, neither would he permit you 
to affirm that it is not: for this would 
be to add to the difficulty, by adding 
another word. What is meant to be 
conveyed is this, that this Something- 
nothing-every-thing so ineffably tran- 
scends all relation and habitude, that 
language is in reality subverted about 
him, and knowledge refunded into ig- 
norance. In a word, it is wordless. 
Christian philosophy, on the other hand, 
is affirmative throughout, and com- 
mences not with this impracticable ab- 
straction, but with the Word or affirma- 
tion of the Wordless, or of the Ineffable 
Beginning within which the Word 
dwelt and dwells; from which it is 
inseparable, and with which it is iden- 
tified. Intelligent Being is, in fact, 
the Logos of St. John; which, we 
agree with Dr. Burton, differs from 
the Jogos of Plato in being a person 
instead of only an idea: but, then, a 
person, not in the sense of the Aristo- 
telian, but of the Transcendentalist, as 
an interdependency of the will revealed 
as a fact, or mode of individual being, 
to the power of consciousness. We 
also agree with Dr. Burton in his 
opinion, that St. John’s person gives 
no evidence of being borrowed from 
Plato’s idea; for that both the idea 
and the person, as the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world, was and is, perfectly and un- 
alterably, original in each, while it is 
common to all. 

Not without pains and difficulty, 
climbing alp after alp, we have thus 
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won the topmost one; soon fain, how- 
ever, to descend, being starved with 
the thin air, and breathless with an 
ether too pure for respiration. But it 
was needful that this elevation should - 
be attained, that our prospect might 
be impartial, and our decision on the 
poet’s merits free from limited views 
and clear from the mists of prejudice. 
Well had it been for Shelley, could he 
have sustained himself at this point of 
elevation —could he have purified his 
perceptions, as well as his rules of 
judging. From failing to do this, he 
continued to view all objects in the 
concrete, while he continued to decide 
upon them by laws meant only for ab- 
stractions. Thus it is that he con- 
founds Superstition and Religion, with 
the Idol of the vulgar fancy and the God 
ofan enlightened conscience, under one 
term. Hence he was without a name 
for either the true Religion or the true 
Deity, although clear enough it is that 
he abstracted the idea of both from the 
objects around him ; and then, looking 
at them in the intensified and essential 
light of this abstraction, cast thereon 
so strong a glare, that every the least 
wrinkle or blemish upon their features 
became painfully visible. The Christ- 
ian theist escapes from this altogether ; 
for, with St. John, his theology is not 
a science of abstractions, but an af- 
firmation of his moral being — begins 
with a fact, and not with an hypothesis. 
“The One” of Plato is a speculation, 
not an intuition, and is produced by 
setting the intellectual above the moral, 
when, in the order of the human con- 
struction, it is rightly below it. This 
is the true reason why he was com- 
pelled to proceed in the way of nega- 
tion—to declare nothing, but to deny 
all. Revelation was wanted altogether, 
or superseded by the guesses of the 
theoretic faculty ; although a revelation 
of no small significance is subjectively 
contained in, and capable of being 
evolved from, the very moral reason 
itself. So far is this true, that no reve- 
lation is possible but as reason object- 
ively exhibited; and the purest that 
the world has ever witnessed needs, 
therefore, to be read in and by the 
Spirit, its only safe interpreter. Owing 
to all these incidents, a great difference 
exists between inspired St. John and 
Plato. The sage simply declares what 
the Deity is not, the saint authorita- 
tively reveals what He is. It cannot, 
therefore, be denied, that the philo- 
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sophy both of Plato and Shelley, though 
different enough in very many parti- 
culars, are both subject to the charge 
(from which one of the parties is, at 
least, sure of an acquittal) of speculative 
and apparent atheism ; but practically, 
and really, they might have been, and 
were (the one confesscdly, and the 
other unconsciously), the purest of 
theists (a conclusion corroborated by 
the indisputable fact, that both of them 
were not only in their several ways 
the most sublime of poets, but among 
the best of virtuous men). 

In the same year with the Prome- 
theus Unbound, Shelley published the 
Revolt of Islam and the Cenci. The 
Revolt of Islam is a less mature pro- 
duction than the one we have just il- 
lustrated, and was, we believe, written 
before it. Llere, as elsewhere, his hero 
and heroine are nominal atheists, suf- 
fering wrong from the world, and, after 
martyrdom, inheriting eternal life. 
This view of the subject being not only 
novel but startling, had the effect of 
something more than a paradox on the 
world, After what we have written 
in this paper, the pious reader will 
find himself able to explain the ap- 
parent contradiction for himself; and 
out of its solution extract wholesome 
though bitter medicine, which shall 
elevate his Christianity and purify his 
religion. Our purpose is not only to 
make Shelley’s poetry safe, but bene- 
ficial reading. 

Of poetry, as well as philosophy, 


there 1s abundance in the Revolt of 


Islam. The Dedication to his second 

wife is touching, as containing his 

history, particularly the stanza allud- 

ing to his first unhappy marriage : 

“ Alas! that love should be a blight 
and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one! 

Such once I sought in vain; then black 
despair, 

The shadow of astarless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone :— 

Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of 
icy stone 

Which crushed and withered mine, that 
could not be 

Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived 
by thee. 


Thou Friend, whose presence on my 
wintry heart 

Fell like bright spring upon some herb- 
less plain, 
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Iiow beautiful, and calm, and free, thou 
wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal 
chain 

Of Custom thou didst burst and rend iy 
twain, 

And walked as free as light the clouds 

among, 

many an envious 

breathed in vain 

From his dim dungeon ; and my spirit 
sprung 

To meet thee from the woes which had 
begirt it long. 


Which slave then 


No more alone through the world’s wil- 
derness, 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now: no morecompanionless, 

Where solitude is like despair, I went.— 

There is the wisdom of a stern content 

When Poverty can blight the just and 
good, 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends turn with the 
multitude 

To trample: this was ours, and we un. 
shaken stood ! 


= * * * 


They say that thou wert lovely from thy 
birth,* 

Of glorious parents, thou aspiring child ! 

I wonder not — for One then left this 
earth 

Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 

Which clothed thee in the radiance un- 
defiled 

Of its departing glory ; still her fame 

Shines on thee, through the tempests dark 
and wild 

Which shake these latter days ; and thou 
canst claim 

The shelter, from thy sire, of an immortal 
name,” 


The poem, like the dedication, is 
written in Spenserian stanzas: they 
are like those of their inventor, alle- 
gorical and descriptive, rather than 
declamatory, like the Childe Harold's. 
The “ Loves of Laon and Cythna” 
are poetical and etherealised—they are 
not of this world, and yet are in it; 
and, therefore, are fitly introduced by 
a typical canto, wherein the poet is 
represented, first as planged in despair 
because of the failure of the last hope of 
France, and next as scaling a sea-bared 
promontory at sunrise. A storm arises, 
and then an aérial spectacle succeeds 
“an eagle and a serpent wreathed in 
fight.” The eagle, at least, seems 
victorious ; and the exhausted serpent 


* Mrs, Shelley was the daughter of Mr, Godwin, by Mary Woolstonecraft. 
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falls into the sea. With their conflict 
the tempest ceases. It is evening, and 
the poet winds down the steep path to 
the shore, and discerns a woman sit- 
ting beneath the rocks upon the sand, 
and a small boat waiting on the sea- 
mark. ‘To her hastens the snake, 
having heard the sound of her well- 
known voice, and nestles in her bosom, 
The lady remonstrates with the poet 
on his despair, and invites him to bear 
her and the serpent company in the 
little boat, on far voyage over the deep. 


“ Tier voice was like the wildest, saddest 
tone, 

Yet sweet, of some loved voice heard 
long ago. 

l wept. Shall this fair woman, all alone, 

Over the sea with that fierce serpent go? 

Ilis head is on her heart, and who can 
know 

How soon he may devour his feeble prey ? 

Such were my thoughts, when the tide 
’gan to flow ; 

And that strange boat, like the moon’s 
shade, did sway 

Amid reflected stars that in the waters lay. 


A boat of rare device, which had no sail 

Sut its own curved prow of thin moon- 
stone, 

Wrought like a web of texture fine and 
frail, 

To catch those gentlest winds which are 
not known 

To breathe, but by the steady speed alone 

With which it cleaves the sparkling sea: 
and now 

We are embarked, the mountains hang 
and frown 

Over the starry deep that gleams below, 

A vast and dim expanse, as o’er the waves 
we go,” 

During their voyage she tells him of 
twin Genii, who sprang from unessen- 
tial Nought; and of a strange combat 
between a blood-red comet and the 
morning star, in which the latter fell ; 
and how man, in strange sympathy, 
turned and shed his brother’s blood. 
Thus Evil triumphed, and went on 
triumphing ; the darkness lingering 
over the dawn of things being Evil’s 
breath and life. But at length the 
Spirit of Good, “ though in the like- 
ness of a loathsome worm,” came forth 
against Evil. Then Greece arose, and 
the twin Genii visited the dreams of 
its bards and sages. 

Next, the woman tells him her own 
story; how Thought did keep unna- 
tural watch beside her infancy; and 
how she dwelt by the sea-shore, a free 
and happy orphan child, and roamed 
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through wild forests, and loved storm 
and darkness; and how a dying poet 
gave her books; and how the perusal 
of history made her grieve; and how 
she was excited to hope by the French 
Revolution; and how she was wooed 
by the morning star, and understood 
that a spirit loved her; and, finally, 
that she had no reason to fear the 
serpent on her heart. 

They sail on until they come to a 
wondrous temple, with statues and 
paintings, and a mighty senate of the 
great, who had departed from mankind, 
seated on many a sapphire throne. 


“One seat was vacant in the midst, a 
throne, 

Reared on a pyramid like sculptured 
flame, 

Distinct with circling steps, which rested 
on 

Their own deep fire—soon as the woman 
came 

Tuto that hall, she shrieked the spirit’s 
name, 

And fell, and vanished slowly from the 
sight. 

Darkness arose from her dissolving frame, 

Which, gathering, filled that dome of 
woven light, 

Blotting its sphered stars with super- 
natural night, 


Then, first, two glittering lights were 
seen to glide, 

In circles on the amethystine floor, 

Small serpent eyes trailing from side to 
side, 

Like meteors on a river’s grassy shore. 

They round each other rolled, dilating more 

And more ; then rose, commingling into 
one — 

One clear and mighty planet, hanging o’er 

A cloud of deepest shadow, which was 
thrown 

Athwart the glowing steps and the crys- 
talline throne. 


The cloud which rested on that cone of 
flame 

Was cloven ; beneath the planet sate a 
Form, 

Fairer than tongue can speak or thought 
may frame ; 

The radiance of whose limbs, roselike 
and warm, 

Flowed forth, and did with softest light 
inform 

The shadowy dome, the sculptures, and 
the state, 

Of those assembled shapes, with clinging 
charm 

Sinking upon their hearts and mine, He 
sate 

Majestic, yet most mild —calm, yet 
compassionate, 
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Wonder and joy a passing faintness threw 

Over my brow —a hand supported me, 

Whose touch was magic strength: an 
eye of blue 

Looked into mine, like moonlight, sooth- 
ingly ; 

And a voice said, Thou musta listener be 

This day—two mighty Spirits now return, 

Like birds of calm, from the world’s 
raging sea ; 

They pour fresh light from Hope’s im- 
mortal urn : 

A tale of human power — despair not — 
list and learn ! 


I looked, and lo! one stood forth elo- 
quently ; 

His eyes were dark and deep, and the clear 
brow 

Which shadowed them was like the morning 


sky, 

The cloudless heaven of spring, when, in 
their flow 

Through the bright air, the soft winds as 
they blow 

Wake the green world: his gestures did 
obey 

The ocular mind that made his features 


glow ; 
And, where his curved lips half-open lay, 
Passion’s divinest stream had made im- 
perious way. 


Beneath the darkness of his outspread hair 

He stood thus beautiful ; but there was One 

Who sat beside him, like his shadow there, 

And held his hand, far lovelier. She was 
known 

To be thus fair, by the few lines alone 

Which through her floating locks and 
gathered cloak, 

Glances of soul-dissolving glory, shone: — 

None else beheld her eyes—in him they 
woke 

Memories which found a tongue, as thus 
he silence broke.” 


And now the poem proceeds with 
the story of this Elysian couple. Of 
the most delicate and exquisite texture 
is the versification and style of the 
passages we have just quoted: its 
beauty is sometimes almost insup- 
portable. For instance, the words, 


” os the darkness of his outspread 
air 

He stood thus beautiful,” 

almost make us reel intoxicated with 
sweetness. Other lines we have also 
printed in italics, to draw attention to 
some felicity of expression that they 
exhibit. The entire poem is an entire 
galaxy of such things. We swim in a 
world-spangled ocean of azure — we 
bathe in an abyss of radiance.— and 
sport with the stars in their dance and 
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in their song, as they voyage the great 
deep of ether. 

Laon was a native of Argolis, per- 
sonally subject to imaginative infiu- 
ences, and inspired with strong disdain 
of tyranny. The world’s history was 
distasteful to him, yet its antiquities 
suggested to him thoughts of greater 
times and mightier men departed. 
These sentiments growing strong within 
him, found utterance in language, and 
then seemed to meet with sympathising 
listeners. But he was disappointed in 
not finding his soul’s bright ideal in the 
dim realities of this world. An orphan, 
however, lived with his parents, and 
with her (Cythna) he communicated 
the visions that oppressed him. Soon 
they understood one another, and it 
became sufficiently clear to them that 
they must set an example of breaking 
through the bondage of Faith and 
Custom. This duty, in the first in- 
stance, seems to impose on them the 
pain of separation, that Laon may be 
free to proceed on an apostleship into 
far lands; and she, remaining at home, 
may disseminate among her female 
companions the doctrines that she had 
learned from her lover —a task which 
she had already begun. This pro- 
ceeding of hers has awakened the vigi- 
lance of authority; in her defence, 
Laon slays three knaves of office ; but 
is at last himself secured, and bound 
naked to a column in a cavern, within 
prospect of ocean. Cythna is put on 
board a slave-ship, which sails thereon 
in his sight, exciting his feelings into a 
state of madness. After a while, his 
gaolers bring dead corpses into his 
prison. But in this gloomy company 
he is not left long, being released by 
an old hermit, who conducts him in a 
boat across the sea, 


“« Into a silent cove, 
Where ebon pines a shade under the star- 
light wove.” 


Seven years the hermit watches over 
Laon in a state of frensy, on recovering 
from which he reports progress, and 
gives him news of Cythna; who, in 
the Golden City, has succeeded in 
raising revolt and escaping from pu- 
nishment. Animated by this intelli- 
gence, he sets out to see her. He 
joins the camp of the Insurgents, and 
renews acquaintance with a friend of 
his youth. His presence decides their 
action ; the enemy flees, but is pursued 
and surrounded. One of the patriots 
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is ahout to pierce his foe, but Laon 
rushes between them, and receives the 
wound in his uplifted arm; and, in a 
speech, teaches his friends that “ re- 
venge and fear make the high virtue 
of the patriots fail.” This address has 
the effect of reconciling the two hosts. 
They proceed together, like fraternal 
bands, into the city. Here he inquires 
for Laone (for that was the name that 
Cythna had now adopted), and was 
answered that she reserved her appear- 
ance until the morrow. Then, pro- 
ceeding to the imperial house, they 
discover-the tyrant (Othman) sitting 
upon the footstool of his throne, in so- 
litade but for a little child, 


“ Who led before him 

A graceful dance: the only living thing 

Of all the crowd, which thither to adore 
him 

Flocked yesterday, who solace sought to 
bring : 

In his abandonment! She knew the king 

Had praised her dance of yore, and now 
she wove 

Its circles—aye weeping and murmuring, 

’Mid her sad task of unregarded love, 

That to no smiles it might his speeches’ 
sadness move. 

She fled to him, and wildly clasped his 
feet, 

When human steps were heard: he 
moved nor spoke, 

Nor changed his hue, nor raised his 
looks to meet 

The gaze of strangers. Our loud entrance 
woke 

The echoes of the-hall, which, circling, 
broke 

The calm of its recesses,— like a tomb, 

Its sculptured walls vacantly to the stroke 

Of footfalls answered ; and the twilight’s 
gloom 

Lay like a charnel's mist within the ra- 
diant dome. 

The little child stood up when we came 


nigh ; 

Her lips and cheeks seemed very pale 
and wan: 

But on her forehead and within her eye 

Lay beauty, which make hearts that feed 
thereon 

Sick with excess of sweetness: on the 
throne 

She leaned. The king, with gathered 
brow, and lips 

Wreaked by long scorn, did inly sneer 
and frown, 

With hue like that when some great painter 


dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and 
eclipse.” 


That child was Cythna’s, though 
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Laon knew it not—nor while leading 
her and the tyrant 


“ Forth from that which now might seem 

A gorgeous grave: through portals sculp- 
tured deep 

With imagery beautiful as dream 

We went, and left the shades which tend 
on sleep 

Over its unregarded gold to keep 

Their silent watch. The child trod faint- 
ingly, 

And, as she went, the tears which she did 
weep 

Glanced on the star-light — wildered 
seemed she ; 

And, when I spake, for sobs she could 
not answer me, 

At last the tyrant cried, ‘ She hungers, 
slave! 

Stab her, or give her bread!’ It was a tone 

Such as sick fancies in a new-made grave 

Might hear. I trembled, for the truth 
was known : 

He with this child had thus been left 
alone, 

And neither had gone forth for food ; 
but he, 

In mingled pride and awe, cowered near 
the throne — 

And she, a nursling of captivity, 

Knew naught beyond those walls, nor 
what such change might be.” 


The multitude would have judged 
and executed the fallen despot, but for 
Laon, who, all along proceeding from 
purer motives than the crowd can ap- 
preciate, procures him the privilege of 
a private home. Meantime, a pyramid, 
for an altar of federation, has been 
erected : 

“ Tts stair 
With female quires was thronged : the 
loveliest 
Among the free, grouped with its sculp- 
tures rare. . 
As I approached, the morning’s golden 


mist, 
Which now the wonder-stricken breezes 


kist 
With their cold lips, fled, and the summit 
shone 
Like Athos seen from Samothracia, drest 
In earliest light by vintagers ; and one 
Sate there, a female shape, upon an ivory 
throne.” 


It is Laone or Cythna; but she is 
veiled —though not speechless—and 
words wild and warm she utters: 
nay, she sings——one of those lyrics 
which only Shelley could write. Then 
follows the Banquet of the Free--un- 
polluted by blood or poison : 

z7 ; 
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* But piled on high, an everflowing store 

Of pomegranates, and citrons, fairest fruit, 

Melons, and dates, and figs, and many a 
root, 

Sweet and sustaining, and bright grapes, 
ere yet 

Accursed fire their mild juice could 
transmute 

Into a mortal bane, and brown corn set 

In baskets; with pure streams their 
thirsting lips they wet.” 


Notwithstanding these festal demon- 
strations, it is soon made clear that the 
fine spun notions of Laon are not alto- 
gether practical. ‘The friends of the old 
regime, taking advantage of their se- 
curity, rise up in arms against the 
citizens. Battle rages—-in which Laon 
loses his friend : he himself is in peril ; 
but Cythna, on a Tartar horse, rushes 
in the midst of foes, and calling upon 
him to mount, then bears him with her 
safely away to a distant rock overhang- 
ing the ocean. She was, it seems, 
standing before the king in bonds ; she 
knew that her party was losing ground ; 
she became desperate ; and, swiftly 
choosing her time, burst her shackles, 
seized on a Tartar’s sword, and sprang 
upon his steed —the same that had 
now borne her and her lover beyond 
pursuer, Iappy, unutterably happy, 
are the lovers thus delivered : memo- 
ries throng upon them, hope quickens 
in them, and passion rises into ecstacy. 
But none of these things can exist 
without victual ; so forth at night goes 
Laon, on that Tartar steed, to seek for 
food. He revisits the plain and the 
village, and beholds the fearful effects 
of war. Ile meets a woman, who kisses 
him with violence, and tells him that 
her name is Pestilence. Nor does she 
lie ; for, to the horrors of war, succeed 
the worse sufferings of the plague. 
Ilaving from this woman procured 
food, he returns to Cythna. Aud now 
Laon learns that Cythna had been an in- 
mate of Othman’s harem, who, finding 
her free principles of inconvenient ut- 
terance, commissions an Ethiop diver 
to plunge with her through the waves, 
and safely deposit her in a strange ca- 
vern of the sea, wherein the sea-eagle 
brought her food. Llere she is deli- 
vered of a child; of which, after a 
while, she is deprived, during sleep, 
by the ministering diver. Agony suc- 
ceeds this stroke, wonderfully de- 
scribed. The following incident is, 
indeed, as touching as it.is fan- 
giful : 
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* One even, 

A nautilus upon the fountain played, 

Spreading his azure sail where breath of 
heaven 

Descended not, among the waves and 
whirlpools driven. 

And when the eagle came, that lovely 
thing, t 

Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat, 

Fled near me, as for shelter: on slow 
wing 

The eagle, hovering o’er Lis prey, did 
float. 

But when he saw that [ with fear did note 

His purpose, proffering my own food to him, 

The eager plumes subsided on his throat — 

He came where that bright child of sea did 
swim, 

And o'er it cast in peace his shadow broad 
and dim.” 


All that was human and vigorous in 
Cythna waked at sight of this; and she 
endeavours to communicate to the in- 
telligent eagle her wish that he would 
bring her ropes: this she does “ by in- 
tercourse of mutual imagery of objects ” 
—and makes the bird so far understand 
her as to bring fruit, and flowers, and 
boughs. In this manner, and in invent- 
ing a language of signs, which she por- 
trayed on the sands, conceiving of them 
as of “ the key of truths which once 
were dimly taught in old Crotona,” 
she made amusement. Laon’s songs, 
also, “ were winds whereon she fled at 
will, as in a winged chariot, o’er the 
plain of crystal youth.” And high me- 
ditations on the world’s destinies sup- 
ported her mind, in: many wanderings, 
with hope — 


‘* As in its sleep some odorous violet, 

While yet its leaves with nightly dews 
are wet, 

Breathes its prophetic dreams of day’s 
uprise, 

Or, as ere Scythian frost in fear has met 

Spring’s messengers descending from the 
skies, 

The buds foreknow their life—this hope 
must ever rise.” 


And at last her immediate hope is ful- 
filled by the agency of an earthquake, 
by which that cave is thrown up as air 
is let on the bosom of ocean. Ere long 
she is visited by a ship, the mariners of 
which obey her bidding, as of a super- 
natural being. Wild words of the 
supreme power, and of religious faith, 
and of law and liberty, she utters ; 
which have such effect, that the seamen 
release the fair captives with whom they 
were bound for the harem of Othman. 
Anchoring at night in a woody bay, they 
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garland the masts and sails with boughs, 
and, thus adorned, speed over the bil- 
lows, scattering the fame of liberty; 
and when they arrive at port, Cythna, 
with the toil-worn mariners and happy 
maidens, enters the Golden City in 
triumph. She preaches the emancipa- 
tion of women with success ; and suc- 
cess she still hopes, notwithstanding 
the late disastrous result. For liberty 
has its spring, its summer, its autumn, 
and, alas! its winter: but then the 
seeds are sleeping in the soil, and the 
spring, by new generations, shall be 
happily welcomed as one rather of 
performance than of promise. 
And now all woes and horrors thicken 
on prince, and priest, and peasant — 
madness, and fear, and plague, and 
famine, and thirst -——-until a fierce [be- 
rean first proposes that Laon and Laone 
shall be sacrificed at the stake, by way 
of expiation to the offended Deity. 
Proclamation is accordingly made, and 
reward offered for their production. 
Meanwhile, three hundred furnaces 
blaze through the city, into which men 
plunge their infidel kindred. Moved 
with desire to save Cythna, Laon pro- 
poses to deliver himself up, on condi- 
tion of her being banished to America ; 
but when both are in the power of the 
tyrant, he, absolved by the priests from 
his promise, commits both to the flames, 
That child, who was erewhile the ty- 
rant’s companion, pleads for Laon ; 
her falling, plague stricken, without life 
or motion, before the throne, is the last 
object that he perceives. 
The bitterness of death has passed ; 
and Laon finds himself and.his beloved 
“on the waved and golden sand ofa 
clear pool, upon a bank o’ertwined 
with strange and starlike flowers.” 
Anon a boat approaches, piloted by 
“a child with silver-shining wings.” 
The description of the boat is poetical : 
“ The boat was one curved shell of hol- 
low pearl, 

Almost translucent with the light divine 

Of her within: the prow and stern did 
curl, 

Horned on high, like the young moon 
supine, 

When, o'er dim twilight mountains dark 
with pine, 

It floats upon the sunset’s sea of beams, 

Whose golden waves, in many a purple 
line, 

Fade fast, till, borne on sunlight’s ebbing 
streams, 

Dilating on earth's verge the sunken 
meteor gleams,” 
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Cythna recognises the child as her own, 
and they begin to perceive that they 
are landed in Paradise. In that boat 
they were borne to “ the Temple of 
the Spirit”— even that in which the 
poet had been listening to the Orphic 
tale that was now ended. 

Such is the plot of a poem, in which 
Shelley seems to have painted his 
ideal of what the French Revolution 
ought to have been. But his nominal 
atheists, Laon and Cythna, are very 
different from the real atheists of Paris, 
to whom death was not a boat of pearl, 
guided by seraph-infant over a para- 
disal lake, but an eternal sleep. No 
temple of the spirit for them—they 
would have laughed to scorn the vi- 
sionary Shelley. And a visionary he 
was: and this poem of his is a dream 
—lovely as a dream, but as absurd 
withal. Spenser’s Facry Queen is ca- 
pable of reconciliation with history, 
and fable, and faith ; but the Revolt of 
Islam is the product of an individual's 
idiosyneracy : it declares his own ge- 
nius—but has sympathy with nothing 
out of his own heart. Were the man 
not a poet, he were verily a maniac ; 
but being demonstratively a poet, and 
a great one, all we are justified in as- 
serting is, that, like the lover and the 
madman, he is of imagination all com- 
pact. Between the shapings of his 
dream, and the every-day working 
world, a great gulf is set. When in- 
fidels, such as Laon and Laone, have 
actually lived and suffered, we shall 
then be able to estimate the value of 
their testimony: but even then, being 
of an entirely negative character, though 
delivered with perfect sincerity, it can 
only amount to a declaration of blind- 
ness and ignorance. And this declara- 
tion is purely subjective, and confined 
to the individual: it can never prove 
that a martyr for the faith is equally 
blind and ignorant. The man who sin- 
cerely saith that he sees something, is 
quite as deserving of belief as he who 
modestly confesses that he sees nothing. 
For ourselves, we look upon “ the 
hills that seem eternal,” and are well 
content to acknowledge the alternation 
of sunlight as well as of shadow, as 
each sports in succession down slopes 
and over summits, gifting the landscape 
with variety, with life and motion, 

Shelley was fond of exhibiting reli- 
gion in its corrupt state: and never 
was a more fearful exhibition made 
than in his tragedy of the Cenci. It 
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was, besides, no work of the fancy, but 
a matter of historical fact. The fatal 
result of the papal system of indul- 
gences, against which Luther rose, was 
never set forth in more appalling co- 
lours. In the character, too, of the 
chief person of the play, whose mind 
and manners had been educated in 
this system, a fatal illustration is given 
of a religious evil man—of a man for 
whom the church has made atonement 
without effecting his repentance. The 
historian calls the old Cenci an atheist; 
Shelley describes him as a Roman Ca- 
tholic. He was both; though neither 
an atheist in Shelley’s sense of the 
word, nor a religious man in any sense, 
but that which confounds piety with 
superstition capable of any crime. In 
a word, Cenci was a practical atheist, 
but a Romanist by custom. His god 
was the pope, who, for so many scudi, 
pardoneil him the most horrible crimes 
that he could commit; and the man 
was precisely the kind of person that 
such a scheme of erroneous faith was 
likely to make of him, if no counter- 
acting motives or circumstances existed 
to create a contrary tendency. The 
Cenci was not even a speculative be- 
liever—for it is not probable that he 
ever exercised his intellect on religious 
subjects; but a mere dogmatic wor- 
shipper, whose senses had been ad- 
dressed by ceremonies, and whose in- 
terests appealed to by the exactions 
of a corrupt clergy. His wealth, he 
had experienced, could purchase him 
impunity; and, for the peace of his 
soul, it is in evidence that he esta- 
blished masses. Within the body of 
the Church of Rome there was a fear- 
ful number of men, who, from the fatal 
operation of an antichristian system, 
were living without God in the world. 
This was, indeed, the Mystery of 
Iniquity. 

The poet of whom we now write 
was not likely to extenuate the enor- 
mity of the mischief. He is glad of 
the opportunity for saying that “ reli- 
gion coexists, as it were, in the mind 
of an Italian Catholic, with a faith in 
that of which all men have the most 
certain knowledge. It is adoration, 
faith, submission, penitence, blind 
adoration; not a rule for moral con- 
duct. It has no necessary connexion 
with any one virtue. The most atro- 
cious villain may be rigidly devout ; 
and, without any shock- to established 
faith, confess himself to be so, Religion 
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pervades intensely the whole frame of 
society ; and is, according to the tem- 
per of the mind which it inhabits, 
a passion, a persuasion, an excuse ; 
never a check.” 

The drama itself is one of the most 
powerful and subtle ever written. It 
sufficiently confutes the absurd notion 
that was lately prevalent, that dramatic 
genius was dead—that because mis- 
management had converted the theatres 
into its sepulchres, that the spirit had 
no living temple in any congenial mind. 
Nay, so strong had this prejudice be- 
come, that it was long before the merits 
of Lord Byron’s tragedies were ac- 
knowledged—they were condemned 
as not stage-worthy, until Macready 
proved them to be so by actually re- 
presenting them. The subject of 
Shelley’s play must, perhaps, exclude 
it from the stage; and it is probable 
that the character of Beatrice would be 
too much for the actress as for the 
audience. Besides, the picture of 
Guido has embodied the ideal of her 
person, which that of the performer 
might contradict. 


“ The portrait of Beatrice, at the Co- 
lonna palace,” writes Shelley, “ is most 
admira!;le as a work of art: it was taken 
by Guido during her confinement in 
prison. But it is most interesting as a 
just representation of one of the loveliest 
specimens of the workmanship of nature. 
There is a fixed and pale composure 
upon the features: she seems sad and 
stricken down in spirit ; yet the despair 
thus expressed is lightened by the pa- 
tience of gentleness, Her head is bound 
with folds of white drapery, from which 
the yellow strings of her golden hair 
escape, and fall about her neck. The 
moulding of her face is exquisitely deli- 
cate: the eyebrows are distinct and 
arched: the lips have that permanent 
meaning of imagination and sensibility, 
which suffering has not repressed, and 
which it seems as if death scarcely could 
extinguish. Her forehead is large and 
clear ; her eyes, which we are told were 
remarkable for their vivacity, are swollen 
with weeping and lustreless, but beauti- 
fully tender and serene. In the whole 
mien there is a simplicity and dignity, 
which, united with her exquisite loveli- 
ness and deep sorrow, are inexpressibly 
pathetic. Beatrice Cenci appears to have 
been one of those rare persons, in whom 
energy and gentleness dwell together 
without destroying one another: her na- 
ture was simple and profound. The 
crimes and miseries in which she was 
an actor and a sufferer, are as the mask 
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and mantle, in which circumstances 
clothed her from her impersonation on 
the scene of the world.” 


But if the character of Beatrice pre- 
sents many difficulties, that of Cenci 
presents more. Some sympathy ought 
always to be produced for the principal 
character of a play ; but none can be won 
for Cenci, who, nevertheless, occupies 
so prominent a station as to divide the 
interest with Beatrice. All this is 
owing to the choice of the subject, 
which it is pity should render so fine 
a play impracticable. Yet it is more 
than probable this very subject it was, 
and what we deem objectionable in it, 
which recommended it to Shelley, and 
excited him to that great power which 
he has exhibited. What dramatic 
force, for instance, is shewn in the 
banquet scene, when he announces the 
death of his two sons! His apostrophe 
to the wine is glorious ; and when his 
guests, indignant with his madness, 
propose to seize him, what can exceed 
the effect of the warning that he thus 
utters — 

“ Enjoy yourselves! Beware! for my 
revenge 

Is as the sealed commission of a king, 

hat kills, and none dare name the mur- 
derer.” 


With equal judgment is the part of 
Beatrice, immediately after, conducted. 
We are prepared, by these means, for 


the worst that can follow. Nothing 

can be more striking than the opening 

of the second act. Liow perplexing are 

the words of Beatrice—how terrible 

those of Cenci! Yet it is exceeded by 

the first scene of the third. In sooth, 

it is as if fingers, like eagles’ talons, 

were dug down into the heart, and 

paddled with its blood, while it shrunk 

in all its fibres. Thus speaks Beatrice : 
“ How comes this hair undone? 

Its wandering strings must be what blind 
Me sO; 

And yet I tied it fast. Ob, horrible! 

The pavement sinks under my feet! The 
walls 

Spin round! I see a woman weeping 
there, 

And standing calm and motionless, 
whilst I 

Slide giddily as the world reels. My 
God! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with 
blood ! 

The sunshine on the floor is black! The air 

Is changed to vapours, such as the dead 
breathe 
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In charnel pits! Pah! 1 am choked! 
There creeps 

A clinging, black, contaminating mist 

About me —’tis substantial, heavy, thick : 

I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 

My fingers and my limbs to one another, 

And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 

My fiesh to a pollution, poisoning 

The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life ! 

My God! I never knew what the mad felt 

Before ; for I am mad, beyond all doubt. 

[More wildly.] No, lam dead! These 
putrifying limbs 

Shut round and sepulchre the panting 
soul, 

Which would burst forth into the wan- 
dering air! [A pause. 

What hideous thought was that I had 
e’en now ? 

"Tis gone ; and yet its burthen remains 
here 

O’er these dull eyes—upon this weary 
heart! 

O world! O life! O day! O misery! 

“ Lucretia. What ails thee, my poor 

child? She answers not : 

Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause; suffering has dried 
away 

The source from which it sprung. 

“« Beatrice (franticly). Like parricide— 
Misery has killed its father.” 


On this last exclamation, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt has judiciously remarked, that 
“the excess of the agony is softened 
to us by the wild and striking excuse 
which it brings for the guilt,” which 
Beatrice afterwards commits in killing 
her father, who had done her such 
unimaginable wrong. The same gen- 
tleman also gives a metaphysical reason 
for her denying her guilt, and even the 
deed, which is equally true and fine. 
He considers it one of the poet’s hap- 
piest subtleties, which it is. 


‘“* Beatrice is naturally so abhorrent 
from all guilt, she feels it to have been 
so impossible a thing to have killed a 
father, truly so called, that, what with 
her horror of the deed and of the infamy 
attending it, she would almost persuade 
herself, as well as others, that no such 
thing had actually taken place — that it 
was 3 notion, a horrid dream, a thing to 
be gratuitously cancelled from people’s 
minds, a necessity which they were all 
to agree had existed, but was not to be 
spoken of, a crime which to punish was 
to proclaim and make real—any thing, 
in short, but that a daughter had killed 
her father. It is a lie told, as it were, 
for the sake of nature, to save it the 
shame of a greater contradiction. If any 
feeling less great and spiritual, any dread 
of a pettier pain, appears at last to be 
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suffered by the author to mingle with it, 
a little common frailty and inconsistency 
only renders the character more human, 
and may be allowed a young creature 
about to be cut off in the bloom of life, 
who shews such an agonised wish that 
virtue should survive guilt and despair. 
She does not sacrifice the man who is 
put to the torture. He was apprehended 
without her being able to help it, would 
have committed her by his confession, 
and would have died at all events. She 
only reproaches him for including a 
daughter in the confession of his guilt ; 
and the man, be it observed, appears to 
have had a light let into his mind to this 
effect, for her behaviour made him re- 
tract his accusations, and filled him so 
with a pity above his self-interest, that 
he chose rather to die in torture than 
repeat them.” 


Here we close our remarks on this 
drama, feeling that the writer just 


quoted has been indeed the Critic of 


the Cenci ; and that to analyse its pe- 
culiar merits, after him, is sheer imper- 
tinence. We are more concerned in 
setting out the moral condition of so- 
ciety, which the fact it represents so 
powerfully illustrates. The poet here 
has only been the voice of a people—of 
the race. The French Revolution was 
not without causes adequate to such a 
terrible outbreak. The church, in fact, 
was the fountain of corruption under 
which the people groaned — the Church 
of Rome, that nurse of infidelity and 
insubordination, which our present 
Whig leaders and the enemies of 
liberty would impose on a Protestant 
form of constitution, after it had been 
justly thrown off by lovers of the 
truth, who were reformers indeed, and 
without guile, in whose thoughts God 
was always present, and in whose 
name they were willing to die. With 
the sensualities of the Church of Rome 
faith cannot consist. They are substitutes 
for faith, not corroborations of it; and, 
however well they may comport with 
the demands of the sensual man, leave 
the intellectual and irrational to seek 
pabulum of higher quality, and to 
work out a field of contemplation and 
worship for themselves. Yes! Shelley 
was a true prophet; though, like Byron, 
he derived it from the spirit of the time 
rather than from immediate influence, 
and was partially unconscious of its 
real significance. Let us not be mis- 
taken in what we have said here and 
elsewhere of Byron: we deny them not 
the prophetic faculty, but the full ac- 
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companying intelligence. Schiller be- 
gan blindly in the Robbers; but, in 
subsequent works, he states himself as 
seeing himself create and form. This 
is the case with Wordsworth ; and was 
with Coleridge’s later works. But poets 
proceed in youth often upon blind im- 
pulses; to which if they habitually 
yield, they shall still remain children 
in song, though they attain the age 
of Methuselah. Something about the 
later works both of Byron and Shelley 
seemed to announce a coming domi- 
nion to them over the sources of their 
inspiration; whence the world began to 
expect fine specimens of art, from men 
who had shewn themselves to possess 
so much of the material, in the genius 
which had enabled them to put forth 
evidences of promise and power that 
had never been exceeded. Of Shelley 
we felt more certain than of Byron; 
Byron continuing to borrow till the last 
— borrowing even of Shelley, and tak- 
ing the colour of all companions and 
all books with whom his spirit com- 
muned. But Shelley, as the teacher of 
Byron, shewed a mind more original, 
and more self-dependent. That neither 
was permitted to exhibit these ultimate 
manifestations is a mark of the wisdom 
of Providence, and testimony of the 
design had in view by the Father of 
Spirits, in the permission of these 
gifted men. Prophets, in all ages, 
have only partially understood their 
own predictions ; and perhaps this ob- 
scurity was needed, that truth should 
not lose of its expression by the fear 
which would fall upon the utterer, 
knew he its meaning to the full extent. 
No doubt the intensity of the emotion, 
both to the poet and hearer, is in- 
creased by the struggle to give birth to 
those dim revealings, half of whose 
sublimity consists, in fact, in the 
shadows which they cast before them 
at their approach, and which serve at 
once as the shewing and the “ hiding 
of their power.” 

Not only distinguishing, but sepa- 
rating, the good and true from the 
mixed expressions of both in nature 
and society, Shelley was appointed to 
demand an impracticable purity, in- 
deed, but still a purity which is de- 
manded by the moral power within us, 
and without which it will never be 
satisfied ; thus leading us on to an 
eternal standard of perfection, and to 
a life beyond the present. A mind 
illuminated by this guide holds itself 
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set at once above all the laws and cus-, 
toms of society ; and, in truth, neither 
positive religion, nor law, nor custom, 

was ever made for such men. All 

these things are bonds and obligations, 
meant for such as need them, But the 

moral man acts in the liberty of love, 
and needs no coercion ; and, conscious 

of thus acting, startles as from an insult 
when foreign conditions are proposed 

to him. And an insult it would be, 

if man were of that stable character 
which he supposes. But, alas! he is 

liable to fall ; and it is expedient, there- 

fore, to protect him and his from what 

he may become. The limits thus pre- 

scribed may include individual cases, 
from which it were well if exemption 

were granted. The tales of Rosalind 
and Helen are heart-rending ; but they 

are vicarious sufferers for the good of 
society. Laws and customs, founded 

upon the principle, “ to the pure all 

things are pure,” are beautiful in poetic 

theory; and the poet acts properly in 

his vocation to declare their beauty : 

but, as is beautifully observed by Jean 

Paul Richter, “ Poetry is like a pair of 
skates, which run flatly over the smooth 

crystal of the ideal, but are worse than 

a pair of Dutchman’s shoes on the 

rough highway of life,” For who are 

the pure to whom all things are pure ? 

shew us the men—shew us the society 

constituted of such persons: then, in- 

deed, for such, laws and institutions 

and customs would be unavailing. But 
itis because the pure do not exist in 

the work-day world that nothing can 

be esteemed as @ priori pure; and the 

sanction of law is needed to declare 

any thing to be such (the holy estate 

of matrimony, for instance), and that 

only within the certain degrees which 

that law permits. Nay, in the ordinary 

moments of existence, the poet himself 
will feel such evidences of frailty, as to 

acknowledge the impossibility of his 
claiming the character predicated for 
himself. Nay, of poetry itself, he will 

esteem as of a fine madness, which, by 

revealing to him this unattainable ele- 
vation of purity, shall even induce him 

to quarrel with that law of his being, 

by which he is what he is, and for 

which, as beyond his control, he was 

never responsible. This truth the au- 
thor of Julian and Maddalo perhaps 

knew, when he declared — 


* We shall shortly write a paper on Southey’s collected Poems. 
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** Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.” 

It was by such wrong, in fact, that 
the period of history which Shelley re- 
presented has been made eminently 
poetical. The poets of the time have 
but made music of the world’s groans ; 
and there has, accordingly, been a cycle 
of poetry, as well as of history, both of 
which are now wellnigh summed up 
and concluded, if not quite. Of the 
poets of whom the age has been proud, 
how many have completed their mortal 
career: Shelley, Keats, Byron, Goethe, 
Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, and his friend, 
Charles Lambe, have (not died, but) 
departed from us. Let us be thank- 
ful that their works follow them not. 
James Montgomery, Moore, Southey,* 
Wordsworth, Rogers, Campbell, yet 
survive -~nor are all their voices stilled 
with age. Of the better sex, Mrs. He- 
mans is no more; and Joanna Baillie 
is now in the climax of her reputation 
—fame she always had. When we 
review these names, and the produc- 
tions to which they have been attached, 
can, we repeat, the sentiment remain 
unfelt, or the opinion unexpressed, that 
a cycle of poetic genius has closed, 
and that need is, a new one were com- 
menced? All that excited the old has 
gone — the French Revolution, with its 
atrocities —-the war, the rumours of 
war-—the heroes of battles-—the vic- 
tors and the vanquished. Napoleon is 
a shade, and Waterloo a name! The 
reign of order, of construction, follows 
on the chaos made by those events, 
and so forcibly expressed in the poetry 
of Byron and Shelley. Destruction has 
had its day. Let us hail the coming 
years! We think that there is healing 
on their wings. 

With some remarks on the new cycle, 
either commenced or commencing, we 
conclude. The demand of the age is 
for both a philosophy and a poetry of 
reconstruction. In attempting this task, 
however they may supersede existing 
creeds and customs, they must, never- 
theless, concede the principles of faith 
and law, as’ their duty will be to or- 
ganise institutions for the exercise of 
both. It is true that the symbols will 
be changed, but the evidence of sym- 
bols will be admitted ; and the very 
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necessity of the case will compel them 
to acknowledge the presence of the 
ideal in the humblest forms of the real. 
The elements of the new era may, in- 
deed, be anticipated from some points 
that mark the old; and all cycles are 
united in such a way, that each shall 
form an organic portion of the whole. 
Hence the seeds ofa later are traceable 
in a former. Wordsworth has already 
led us to look upon nature and man 
with eyes of satisfaction, and to accept 
the meanest flower and the least deve- 
loped person as a type of creating 
power and moral character. Upon the 
records and signs of superstition, also, 
he looks with no unloving eye, as the 
lowest forms of religion, yet as its 
forms, and therefore venerable. They 
belonged to the conscience and to the 
affections, and these make the rudest 
worship holy. Southey’s poetry, also, 
has reclaimed the creeds of Hindostan 
and Arabia as fit vehicles, though not 
the fittest, for the communication of 
moral truth. And Goethe, of an old 
nursery tale, has formed a fine philoso- 
phical poem, the problem to be solved 
of which, as Dr. Anster, in the preface 
to his excellent translation of Faust, 
well observes, “ is the same that forms 
the subject of every one of Southey’s 
great moral poems, where freedom and 
happiness, broken and interrupted by 
surrounding circumstances, is at last 
secured. ‘The last best friend is Death. 
In Southey,” continues Dr. Anster, “ the 
triumph is every where anticipated — 
of the life which is to be for immor- 
tality, the birth has already commenced 
—the poet expresses his own faith, not 
alone in the ultimate predominance of 
good (for this who can disbelieve 7), 
but in its present predominance ; so 
that the disturbing mysteries of sin and 
pain, and all that haunts and disquiets 
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us in the contemplation and the expe- 
rience of life, while they still remain 
unexplained, seem as if their very exist- 
ence was but some strange delusion-~a 
something to pass away. The witch- 
craft of Thalaba is a dream-—the faith 
of the hero is an enduring thing. The 
thrones of penal fire in Kehama, firm 
as their foundations are fixed in Pa- 
dalon, are felt to be but unsubstantial 
pageantry ; but is there not a life, per- 
manent, endurable, eternal, for the 
constancy of Ladurlad and the love of 
Kailyal? But in all there is the same 
struggle for life, in an element felt not 
to be the natural one: in all, Death 
comes as the reconciling angel. To 
every one of his heroes is the same 
support given; in every one of his 
poems is the same lesson taught.” 

This is finely said; and comes in 
confirmation of our expectation, that 
the traditions of the past may yet again 
be respected. The institutions of our 
ancestors stand an equal chance of re- 
newed reverence, whatever new esta- 
blishments may be added. And we 
think we see that the sublime types 
and symbols of Holy Writ have a 
chance of poetic recognition, as a trea- 
sure-house of imagery and thought not 
yet exhausted. Indications of this are 
even to be found in the writings of 
Shelley, who died reading the Bible, 
which was always his constant com- 
panion. All religions have been fitly 
sung. It remains for imagination to 
honour Christianity, as it deserves to 
be honoured. As the pious would do 
well to become philosophic and poetic, 
so should the poet become pious. 
There are grounds for believing that 
the new cycle of philosophy and poetry 
will be of the aftirmative order—- emi- 
nently moral, religious, and spiritual 
—in a word, Christian. 
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NO, XXIII. 


REFLECTIONS AT AN EVENING PARTY. 


BY Q IN A CORNER. 


Man has been designated a “ selfish ” 
animal. Now, what in the name of 
common comfort should bring any 
selfish man here? Unless self prompt 
us to do nothing but what is agreeable 
to it, I do not see why it should have 
an ish tied to its tail. 

Unquestionably, I had rather stay at 
home, and not be obliged to undress 
and redress. I had rather be excused 
the unsavoury flavour, the expense, and 
the jolting, of a hackney coach,—the 
toe-torturing of tight pumps, and the 
ancle-chilling effects of silk stockings. 
I had rather forego all this unnecessa- 
ry tea and coflee, the only tendency of 
which is to make the room suffocatingly 
hot, and to afford two or three men or 
maid servants an opportunity of bruis- 
ing the angles of their trays by pom- 
melling them against the ribs of the 
visitors. 

Now, were I purely selfish, I should 
rush home, kick off these corn-crushers, 
and dismiss my emancipated feet to re- 
vel in the unconfined space of my dear 
old slippers,—supplant this cloth coat 
with my chintz dressing-gown,—loll in 
the luxury of my stuffed arm-chair, and 
enjoy the melody of some quaint old 
poet, aided by the gentle accompani- 
ment of cigars and cold gin-and- 
water. 

T have heard ofa man who went into 
an hotel one evening, and ordered a 
cup of coffee. The waiter inquired, 
“ With cream, or with milk? with 
brown sugar, or white? with muffins, 
bread-and-butter, or dry toast ?” 
“ Without fuss!” exclaimed the man. 
And I honour him. If you cannot 
have so simple a thing as tea, coffee, or 
small talk, “ without fuss,” let the 
plantations of Pekin and Mocha be 
converted into bowling-greens ; and 
Lydia’s lisping tongue be as silent as 
that of a “ dried neat.” If, again, we 
must have the * fuss,” the next grade 
in diminution of the evil is, to have it 
without the tea and coffee. A social 
cup of bohea with a neighbour or a 


newspaper is well enough. It may 
also be a necessary rule of society, that 
each member of it shall occasionally 
fill his drawing-room (as if it were a 
Porcelain jar) with man-and-woman 
jam; but that the interstices of the 
composition should be also filled up 
with bilious spongecake and worthless 
lip-scald, is surely a gratuitous inflic- 
tion which no selfish man would ever 
put up with. 

Only look at that poor fellow vainly 
endeavouring to clutch hold of the 
sugar-tongs, while his capsised tea- 
cup is. lying on its beam ends in the 
overflowing tide of its saucer, the su- 
perfluity of which is pouring down like 
a waterspout on the black (satin) sea of 
Mrs. Drippingpan’s capacious lap! 

And there’s Jack Armstrong. He 
has been leaning his back against the 
chiffonier for the last half-hour, with 
the oil of a bracket-lamp drop— drop 
—dropping upon his shoulder all the 
while. He is evidently unconscious of 
the anointing he is receiving, albeit bis 
nose is considerably affected by the 
silent process ; and he begins to sus- 

ect there’s a leak somewhere. Poor 
asted victim! Yet will indignant 
fate avenge him. Lo! his elbow has 
knocked down a Dresden shepherdess ; 
and a well-inked pen (decorated with 
coloured silk and glass beads) tlipped 
out of the Sevres inkstand at the same 
moment, has written indelible retalia- 
tion on the white sleeve of mine hostess’ 
gown. 

With no foreknowledge of our cus- 
toms, what would a spectator imagine 
to be the object of this assembly? The 
women are all sitting down together in 
one-half of the room, and the men are 
all standing up together in the other, as 
distinct as charity boys and girls in an 
organ-loft. The gallants, I presume, 
are cogitating or consulting as to what 
they shall do; while the damsels are 
speculating on what will be done. 
Meanwhile, the former look distressed, 
and the latter discontented. So, [ re- 
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member looked “ the young gentlemen 
of Mr. Smackham’s establishment,” and 
“ the young ladies of Miss Edmonds’s 
seminary,” when they once met at the 
rector’s house to be catechised for con- 
firmation. 

Tea is done ; and mine hostess seems 
somewhat perplexed as to what shall 
be done next. So! something’s in 
hand. She is evidently persuading 
Miss Loveshow to * favour the com- 
pany;” and by the symptoms which 
Miss L. gradually exhibits in taking 
off her long gloves, and consigning her 
boa to mamma, it would really appear 
that the company are about to be “ fa- 
voured.” Mrs. II. is evidently rather 
at a loss how, without any offence, he 
may break in upon a serious-looking 
colloquy between two logicians, one of 
whom has been for some time * riding 
a cock-horse”’ on the revolving top ofa 
creaking music-stool, and the other 
manifesting his fundamental knowledge 
of thorough-hass, by occupying a seat 
on the keys of the piano, Mr. H., 
however, ventures upon the liberty of 
dethroning them; and Miss L. sits 
down to the instrument. 

There are two men talking about the 
merits of the Canada question; two 
others questioning the moral effects of 
railroads ; two more laughing heartily 
at their own jokes ; and all six of them 
evidently very reluctant to regard Miss 
Loveshow’s * favour” as any favour at 
all. In particular, the railroad men 
are not to be stopped ; they are moving 
along with twenty-voice power, and the 
lady’s song is therefore obliged to “ ac- 
company” them as a kind of outside 
passenger. I'll not be so impolitic as 
to question the fact of the song’s being 
worth listening to,— because that may 
also involve a question touching the 
gallantry of the six gentlemen, who 
possibly would not listen to it though 
it merited the approval of Pasta herself. 
I may, however remark, that Mr. Can- 
ticle there (a member of the local glee- 
club, and a prodigious censor on the 
performances of all regular professtonal 
singers) exhibits no contortions of visage 
at what appears to me somewhat of a 
discrepancy between the notes of the 
piano and the tones of the voice ; and, 
therefore, it is evident that 1 am under 
the influence of an extravagant hallucin- 
ation, in imagining that the keys of the 
instrument are performing one tune and 
the lungs of the lady another. 

By the way, what a funny thing it is, 
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that when any good-natured person sits 
down to a pianoforte to fill the room 
with song or ravish the airwith harmony, 
all the other good-natured people im- 
mediately rush up to the singer, crush 
around and hang over, just as you may 
see a crowd of the unwashed curious 
gather round a basket in Oxford Street 
with a live dog-fish at the bottom of it. 
With room neither for the elbows to 
play nor the voice to expand, the poor 
performer can no more sing than a 
blackbird in a pie. He can but wish 
to scatter them right and left with a 
hand grenade ; meanwhile he gasps out 
his deadered notes like a dying dog in 
the Grotto del Cane. 

Miss L. has concluded her song, and 
seems, as well she may be, exhausted. 
Contrasted with the vociferations and 
hand clappings which are awarded to 
public singers in public theatres, there 
is something exquisitely refined in the 
gentle manner with which the lady of 
the house, on her own behalf and that 
of her assembled guests, says,— 
“ Than—k you. We're very much 
obliged to you, I'm sure. I'm only 
a—fraid you must be fa—tigued,— 
for, really—such exertion Will you 
take a little wine-and-wa—ter ?” 

It’s unpleasant to be a listener; but 
I can’t help it. Mine host is saying to 
mine hostess,—‘* My dear, you really 
must ask Miss Eveready to sing, be- 
cause I know she expects it, as I saw 
her great book of songs and sonatas on 
one of the hall chairs, and she'll be 
offended —at least her mother will — if 
you let it lie there: so do ask her, will 
you ! and get it over.” 

It certainly is very odd, that they 
won't, for variety’s sake, get up a game 
of small talk. Mercy on me! How 
rash the wish! Here comes small 
talk with avengeance. The two child- 
ren are ushered in, “ just to hear Mr. 
Coddlewick sing a comic song, before 
they go to bed.” And, then,“ Mamma 
shouldn’t wonder, but that, if little 
Mary will go and ask Mr. Coddlewick 
very prettily, Mr. Coddlewick will sing 
to them :” and, then, poor Coddlewick 
does sing ; and, then, the little darlings 
do not go to bed. On the contrary, 
they stay up to the last through a mul- 
tiplied series of “ little bits longer ;” 
this indulgence being granted on the 
especial ground of their having, with 
much physical pertinacity, kicked the 
nursemaid out of the room when the 
rash woman ventured to announce 
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the time of their appointed depar- 
ture. 

Now, must all, who desire to be po- 
pular with pa and ma, shew themselves 
loyal to the monarchy of master and 
miss; and what tyranny so absolute 
as this? Yet the only censure I would 
venture to pass attaches to the unrea- 
sonableness of expecting that the once 
sovereign child is to grow up into a 
subject hobbady-hoy. What a radical 
spirit of usurpation is that which 
would prompt a gray-haired old cur- 
mudgeon of a father to pull down the 
ripened authority of that power the 
seeds of which he himself planted in 
the infant, and nursed through the boy. 
Don’t think I’m a rusty and anti-baby- 
cal old bachelor; because, in the first 
place, I’m married; and, secondly, 
(though l’ve no children of my own), 
I’m vastly popular with almost all the 
infant duplicates of my progenitive 
friends. So far from being splenetic 
on the score of my childlessness, I de- 
light in seeing Nature enjoy her full 
fling in the guileless guise of infancy ; 
I delight in seeing the growing lad, 
upon whose “ baby brow” the “ round 
and top of sovereignty” was placed 
by doting parentage,—I delight in 
seeing him read to the father that very 
lesson which the father should long 
ago have read to him. The Kentuckian 
papa boasted of and encouraged his 
little son’s pugnacity. The papa grew 
older, and the boy bigger. You know 
the consequence. It was one of our 
dear brother Prism’s* anecdotes : “ My 
father was the best man in Kentucky, 
and I could lather my father well.” 

After all, I'm thinking it’s rather 
an injustice, that parental partiality 
should have all the allowance, and 
that the disappointment of the child- 
less should have none. Why is not 
the sulky bitterness of the barren as 
deserving of indulgent consideration as 
the boring intrusions of papa-ship ? 
My neighbour *** sometimes trium- 
phantly consoles me by saying, * Ah, 
you're a lucky fellow; you’ve no child- 
ren to plague you.” My reply might 
be,—“ Not so,—for I’ve a plague 
enough in yours.” *“ I'm afraid,” says 
another, “my boy’s troublesome, or 
you don’t like children ;” at the same 
time allowing, of course, the trouble to 
continue, and the antipathy to remain 
unrelieved, 
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What, more music still? What 
would people say if they were invited 
to sup on a variety of puddings? Yet, 
a musical party is much the same kind 
of thing. Even a regular concert is,-on 
principle, an absurdity—an inharmo- 
nious connexion of disconnected har- 
monies,—a pudding feast, in short—all 
sweets, and no substantials. Rarely 
does the programme ofa concert ex- 
hibit half the propriety which I ob- 
served in the ballad-singer’s list, as it 
appeared the other day in the news- 
papers :— 


“If L had a Donkey vot vouldn’t go 
Over the Hills and far away ; He was 
famed for deeds of arms Barclay and 
Perkins’s Drayman ; Dark was the night 
The Light of other Days ; The Maid of 
Llangollen Does your anxious Mother 
know you’re out? Ax my Eye; Tell her 
I love her Hookey Walker; Sound the 
loud timbrel Blow me tight; I’ve been 
roaming Don't mention it ; The Washing 
Day How are you off for Soap? Good 
Night All's Well ; Blow the Candle 
out, &c. Ke. &e.” 


Now, here we really have, for once, 
something like a consecutiveness of 
idea; but, still, a huge plateful of 
“lumps of pudding” is at once too 
much and too little for any hearty 
man’s meal. What a medley we've 
had to night! First, Miss Loveshow’s 
Italian song, i.e., macaroni-pudding ; 
next, Miss Eveready’s English bal- 
lad, i.e., very heavy plum-pudding ; 
then, Mrs. Creech’s tarantella, i.e., 
hasty-pudding ; afterwards, Mr. Cod- 
dlewick’s ** When I was a little boy,” 
i.e., bread-and-butter-pudding ; _fol- 
lowed by his “ Jim Crow,” i.e., Rice- 
pudding, &e. Xe. 

But, let us see what we have upon 
the round table. Annuals—Annuals— 
everlasting Annuals! “ The Forsaken” 
—* The Bride”—* The Mother”—- 
“ The Orphan ”—‘ Innocence” — 
“ Hope;” all of them equally answer- 
ing each of the titles, and looking the 
very essence of straw-bonnet shop and 
Cranbourn Alley. 

Bless us—here’s a novelty! an al- 
bum, beginning with Lines by E. L. E., 
in the style of L. E. L. 


“When first I wandered forth, 
Then all was fair to me ; 

Not a cloud upon the sky, 
Not a ripple on the sea.” 


* The late celebrated Mathews. 
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As Touchstone says, “ I'll rhyme 
you so eight years together.” For a 
taste :— 


Had you travelled to Barbadoes, 
You then had learnt, in sooth, 
That the sky may be tvo cloudless, 

That the sea may be too smooth. 


But, let us see more :— 

“ The birds were singing gaily 
From the gilded greenwood trees, 

And I thought the scene so pleasing 
Would never cease to please.” 


Pshaw ! 


The birds were singing then, 
And, egad, they’re singing still ; 
Or, if they’re dead, and cannot, 
There are other birds that will. 


Come on again :— 


‘* But the birds have ceased to chaunt ; 
Nature’s sunny pride is past ; 

The summer breeze is gone, 
And roars rough winter's blast.” 


Pooh! 


Why thus abuse old Winter, 
Who still with good cheer teems ? 
In December gives us snow-bulls, 
In July affords ice-creams. 


What next ? 


“ My flowers of youth are dead! 
I have ceased to cherish them ; 
As they budded one by one 
They were sever'd from the stem !” 


My good fellow, 


Never mind your “‘ flowers of youth ;” 
Cherish manhood's feeling now ; 

You may “ sever” many a “ bud” 
Without injuring the bough. 


At it again. Round 5:— 


‘* Like a lone and leafless tree 
1 look in sadness round, 

Where my hopes, like scatter’d leaves, 
Lie with'ring on the ground !” 


All the better. 


Those ‘* scatter’d” hopes, methinks, 
Should effect your body’s cure ; 

For “‘ wither’d leaves,” I’m told, 
Make capital manure, 


Come,— one more :— 


‘** When the lightning struck the flower, 
Why did it spare the tree? 

When fate destroy’d my hopes, 
Why cruelly spare me?” 
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This isa poser. “ Pray, ma’am, was 
the writer of this a fat man?” 

“ Bless me, sir, what a question! 
but, indeed, he was any thing but fat.” 

Then I have it :— 


When the lightning struck the flower 
The tree was “ spare” enough ; 


(* Pray, ma’am, what became of 
this sentimental gentleman ?” 

“Qh, he’s doing very well at Van 
Diemen’s Land.”) 


Your hopes were not destroy’d : 
Like you—they were too tough. 


And so, I flatter myself, I’ve floored 
the poet. 

A change comes o’er the spirit of the 
evening! The door opens, as it would 
seem, of its own accord ; and in moves 
a compound machine, looking like an 
open trunk on a trestle: the lid hang- 
ing back from the box under the stay 
of two tapes; or, in other words, a 
tray hanging forward from a body un- 
der the suspensory action of two arins, 
and exhibiting a truly admirable in- 
stance of muscular energy running a 
parallel course with gravity. By the 
way, did you ever observe with what a 
peculiar buoyancy, with what a tiptoe 
gaiety, a smart, slim-looking footman 
goes out empty handed, after having just 
set down his cargo of glass, jelly, crock- 
ery, blanc mange, and other articles 
equally pregnant with bile and flatu- 
lency! He looks asifhe had not only 
emancipated his limbs from a physical 
load, but as though he had also freed his 
conscience from a moral burden. Agree- 
ably to old Joe Miller, he wishes the 
deuce may take the tray; but, at the 
same time, he is equally desirous to 
escape the reflection of having ¢ray- 
duced the company into leadach and 
dyspepsia: and having put down the 
indigestibles according to order, he 
dances out of the room as who should 
say, “ your nightmares on your own 
heads !” 

Little more remains to be said. 
Every body eats and drinks either with- 
out inclination, or in spite of reluc- 
tance ; and on the following morning 
exhibits manifest symptoms of having 
been eight hours before at an EVENING 


PARTY. 
Locke. 
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“* Dost thou know this water-fly ?” 


I have lately been thrown very much 
(and, therefore, by much too much) in 
the way of one of those industrious 
idlers — those energetic weak ones — 
those tyrant slaves, usually denomi- 
nated “theatrical men ;” a title, by the 
way, very wrongly applied to many, 
who, nevertheless, in a proper degree, 
esteem the player, and occasionally 
enjoy a play. I say “ occasionally,” 
because no enthusiast in the cause of 
the legitimate drama can possibly en- 
dure half the trash and bad acting 
which our plays and players exhibit ; 
and even when he does venture to wit- 
ness the representation of that, which 
has been already, in his closet theatre, 
most vividly and satisfactorily presented 
to his mind’s eye, his gratification is 
most materially qualified by finding 
that the ascendency of the principal 
character, and the merits of the two or 
three “ seconds,” is not that admissible 
prominence which the author intended. 
It is not the prominence of relative 
degree, but the distinction of relative 
quality. To a critical reader of our 
standard dramatists, their plays, as 
usually presented on the stage, are 
something akin to what a great picture 
would be, its principal figure being by 
a Reynolds, its secondary figures by 
an ambitious house-painter, and all 
the others by the house-painter’s ap- 
prentice. 

When an accomplished reader takes 
up the tragedy of Hamlet, we get in- 
finitely more of Shakespeare than when 
a starring actor cuts out the character 
of Hamlet and pastes it, as it were, 
upon the foil of an ill-done and vulgar 
background. It is but a very limited 
delight to have a Prince for Hamlet, 
when the chosen friend whom “ he 
wears in his heart’s core, ay, in his 
heart of hearts,” is a vulgar fellow; 
when the King is a cobbler; the Cham- 
berlain, a pantaloon; Bernardo and 
Marcellus, stage-struck pot-boys ; and 
Ophelia, a dishevelled ballad-singer. 
That these incongruities are in progress 
of remedy under the efforts of the ac- 
compli ted Macready, is a fact most 
honourable to him, and most welcome 
to the lover of the drama; but, still, 
however much we may rejoice in the 
personal efforts of our great veteran 


actor, or in those of his energetic young 
rival, the Shakespearean enthusiast will 
remain unreasonable enough to require 
what the stage can never, in a full de- 
gree, afford, viz., that even the sub- 
ordinate parts in such a tragedy as 
Hamlet should be supported by per- 
formers not less competent than them- 
selves. Nothing, in fact, is so anti- 
theatrical as an intense study of Shake- 
speare. If your stage-struck apprentice 
should happen to possess (thongh the 
supposition involves much improbabi- 
lity) any true feeling for the intellectual 
drama, do not adopt the vulgar notion 
of putting “ play-books” out of his 
reach, but rather endeavour to put him 
within the reach of Shakespeare ; and 
if the all-powerful grasp of that poet's 
mighty spirit do not rescue his sympa- 
thies from the debilitating fascination 
of theatrical partisanship and mere 
play-house politics, Shakespeare is not 
the magician which his country esteems 
him to be. Once awakened to the 
appreciation of the measureless and 
varied power which exhibits itself in 
every character of every play he has 
written, we must necessarily become 
enemies to that monopoly of interest 
which attaches to particular “ parts,” 
and which is mainly attributable to the 
influence of the particular player upon 
minds uninformed as to the pervading 
excellence of the play itself — minds 
which, instead of testing all actors by 
their own foreknowledge, derive from 
some one actor all the knowledge they 
possess, and regard the deviations of 
all other actors as hostile to their judg- 
ment — minds, at all events, which, 
having no imagination in them, have 
been cheated by one shadow into an 
ignorant contempt for another. But 
let Shakespeare, in his own words, 
speak to this : 


“* Hippolyta. This play is the silliest 
stuff that ever I heard. 

Theseus. The best in this kind are but 
as shadows, and the worst are no worse, 
if imagination amend them.” 


Thus, when the imagination can no 
longer amend the worst of acting, it 
will scarcely be satisfied with the best 
that theatrical circumstances can af- 
ford ; but will induce its possessor to 
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become the “manager” of his own 
“company ;” to draw from the store- 
house of his own mind the required 
“scenery, dresses, and decorations ;” 
and to “play out the play” on the 
boundless stage of his own conception, 
undisturbed by the crush of the pit, 
the slamming of the box-doors, the 
smell of the gas, and the cat-calls of 
the galleries. 

But what, to the theatrical man, 
would be the drama without its pit- 
crush, its slamming doors, its smell of 
gas, and its cat-calls? What would 
Shakespeare be to him but dead letter? 
As it is, he has only the acting copies 
in his possession (with all their im- 
pious cuttings out and puttings in), 
promiscuously bound up with Inkle 
and Yarico, and the Wood Demon, and 
all the other funninesses comprised in 
* Oxberry’s Edition,” each number 
* illustrated with a portrait of its prin- 
cipal character, in the guise of Mr. or 
Mrs. So-and-so ;” and rendered further 
valuable by being “the only edition 
which is faithfully marked with the 
stage business and stage directions, as 
observed at the Theatres Royal!” He 
searcely knows that Richard the Third 
is a compilation ; and is not disgusted, 
though he may know that The Tempest, 
as acted, is an insult to Shakespeare. 
Neither does it offend his sense of 
Prospero’s magic to become fully ac- 
quainted with the material mechanism 
by which the “ dainty, delicate Ariel,” 
in the form of a great girl of ten-stone 
weight, is hoisted up into the skies, 
i.e. “the upper flies.” He is well 
informed (and is proud in promulgating 
his knowledge) as to the means of 
making blue and red lights; and he 
mixes up comments upon the artificial 
character of such or such a performer's 
acting, with eulogies upon the very 
superior and xatural manner in which 
“the other house gets up its thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain.” Ue knows 
all about the “ properties,” and can 
detect ifthe Brutus of to-night is wear- 
ing the sandals which graced the feet 
of the Coriolanus of the week before. 
By way of adding force to his praises 
or censures bestowed upon his pet, or 
pet’s rival, he tells you how much or 
how little was respectively paid by the 
one or the other for his mantle and 
ermine. He cannot even allow his 
favourite tragedian to make his way 
into the hearts of the auditors, without 
jnterrupting their attention by inti- 
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mating, right and left, that “he was 
with him when that sword was pre- 
sented to him, with the most lavish 
compliments, by Lord e 





;” and 
when his neighbours in the pit express 
their satisfaction in a burst of earnest 
applause, it is a favourite ruse with 
him to declare, that what has just so 
excited them “is nothing to what he 
can do.” The only wonder is, that he 
should be at all aware of what is going 
on upon the stage, since he seems to 
be constantly engaged in looking above 
and around him to see how the house 
fills, and how the audience “ take it.” 
The progressive continuity of the per- 
formance is only tedious to him; and 
he has a plentiful store of contemptuous 
remark for all the “ poor devils” who 
revolve, in subservient assistance, round 
the great star of the evening. He 
wishes them well out of it, and is even 
so impatient with his hero as almost 
to desire that he would jump from 
“point” to “point,” and crack the 
nerves of the audience by a consecu- 
tive series of “hits.” He anticipates 
all these “hits” as the opportunity 
comes on, and puts up his neighbours 
to a fitting reception of them, with 
“ Now for it—now mark him— now!” 
And then, of course, he explodes with 
his own clap and bravo, just in time 
to interfere with the full effect of what 
he desired should be most effective. 
At the conclusion of the play, he goes 
round to every one with whom he is 
on speaking terms, and criticises the 
performance categorically, thus: —“ | 
say, how did you like his ‘dogs bark 
at me? And, I say, how devillish 
good he was in ‘ die, prophet!” and 
down, down to hell.’ And what did 
you think of his ‘ chop off his head?’ 
And didn’t you like his * spiders 
cra-a-a-wl,’ and his ‘flourish, trumpets?’ 


But, I say, wasn’t he splendid in * Off 


with his head! So much for Buck—?"” 
But here he stops short, for the ingham 
chokes him. Or, perhaps, he is a 
votary of the other house, and goes to 
see the great Macbeth of the day ; and 
asks the people “if they were not 
wonder-struck with his ‘ I dare do all 
that may become a man!” and his § this 
is a sorry sight?” And, in particular, 
with his ‘ Amen stuck in my throat?’ 
and, still more particularly, his ‘ So, 
being gone, Lam a managein?’” And 
did you ever hear,” says he, “any 
thing equal to his * Throw physick to 
the dogs?” And, above all, how ener- 


' 
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getically he went off ‘with harness on 
his back !”” 

Thus, having canvassed for “ golden 
opinions” from all sorts of people, this 
slave of the tragic candidate carries his 
report into the hero's dressing-room, 
and there pours forth such a stream of 
adulation as would serve to float the 
great ship Shakespeare herself. In the 
morning he peers about among all the 
newspapers, industriously gathering all 
the pros and cons in favour of his idol, 
and in dispraise of the antagonist. 

Whigs may go out, or Tories may 
come in; the Church may be lost, and 
Catholicism triumphant; Canada may 
commit a suicidal plunge over the 
Niagara falls, or what not; it’s all one 
to Jack: the receipts of Drury were 
400/., while he has learnt, from un- 
questionable authority, that there were 
only 300/. in the “Garden.” Then, 
by a judicious selection of different 
journals, at different times and under 
different writers, he can obtain a sort 
of forced authority for saying, “ How 
the papers cry up,” or “ How the press 
cuts up,” just as his favour or his hate 
is responded to by critics wise as he. 

Ilis chief strength, however, is the 
dulled but heavy weapon of faint 
praise ; to which, where downright 
honest abuse is found unpalateable 
to his hearers, he never fails to re- 
sort. Thus he seeks to condemn a 
Macbeth, by a condescending allow- 
ance that its representative is really 
good in Rob Roy; or he accounts for 
the popularity of a new Sir Giles 
Overreach, by allowing it to be really 
a very good imitation of the great ori- 
ginal. When his favourite first comes 
out at one of the patent theatres—not 
content with a crammed house and 
tumultuous applause,—he rushes over 
to the other house, in the greedy hope 
of a contrast in desertion and indif- 
ference; or of finding its chief actor 
writhing, like a frying onion, in the 
agony of hisses and despair. Dis- 
appointed in this, he takes his seat, 
and interrupts the enjoyment of those 
who, in their ignorance, are willing to 
be pleased with what is before them, 
by alluding to the contending multi- 
tudes in the rival theatre stating his 
comfort at having escaped from being 
suffocated by the crowd, and stunned 
by the deafening cheers of a madly 
enthusiastic audience; adding, further- 
more, how rejoiced he is to see the 
overflow of the other house putting a 
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little money into the pocket of the 
manager of this. And then, “upon 
his soul,” he pities “the poor man; 
because,” says he, “he is a gentleman, 
and a careful actor ;” and he “ knows 
that he has eaten up all his nails’ in 
sheer envy ; and that (between himself 
and all his hearers) poor is, in 
fact, dead beat!” 

In whatever society, the theatrical 
man is a bore. In the theatre, he in- 
terrupts the play; at the dinner-table, 
he sauces every course with essence of 
green-room. Ifhe give you a morning 
call, it is to utter some mysterious pro- 
phecies touching managerial politics. 
When he is in the public news-room, 
every one who desires an attentive 
perusal of some matter exciting the 
loftiest principles of humanity, is 
obliged to clap his thumbs upon his 
ears while the stage maniac reads aloud 
an exceedingly elaborate account of 
some new piece; than which, it is de- 
clared, nothing has been so attractive 
since the production of The Bloody 
Turnip ; or, the Vindictive Gardener. 
As he walks with you through the 
streets, he stops to read every play- 
bill; ay, aud the same play-bill wher- 
ever he sees it. He comments upon 
the “cast” with ridicule or approval, 
as the bill is headed Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden; and he has a peculiar 
delight in seeing the name of his fa- 
vourite in large capitals at the top, and 
in reading the puff at the bottom. He 
is, moreover, one of that large fry of 
small enthusiasts who were spawned, 
as thick as city clerks and apprentices, 
by the great theatrical leviathan, Kean 
the First ; and who, with no more real 
appreciation of that extraordinary man’s 
essential merit than they had of Shake- 
speare’s supreme genius, were only 
tricked into insanity by the tinsel with 
which, for their especial pleasure, he 
bespangled the true velvet of his tragic 
cloak. Of these, my theatrical hero is 
one of the most distinguished. How- 
soever unwarranted by time, place, or 
occasion, he greets you with a quota- 
tion from the last night’s play — pro- 
trudes his lower jaw— pulls at his 
glove, as though it were Richard's 
gauntlet-—lets down his voice to a 
guttural —swags forward with the gait 
neither of Christian, Pagan, nor man 
—and, meaning all this wumeaning to 
be a very striking imitation of Edmund 
of Drury, .addresses your single and 
simple self, in the common eyes of 
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Fleet Street or the Strand, with “ Cou- 
sin of Buckingham and sage, grave 
men!” Should he meet you in the 
most romantic solitudes of the Alps, 
he would greet you with “ Here let us 
pitch our tents— even here, in Bos- 
worth Field!” The grandeurs, in short, 
of nature, whether expressed by the 
lofty mountain or the loftier poet, are, 
with him, mere things to be whistled off 
by the prompter’s cat-call, or spouted 
forth as so many clap-traps. He is a 
kind of owl, which, blind to the light- 
giving sun, only opens his eyes to the 
borrowed radiance of the moon. The 
dazzling glories of the “divine” dra- 
matist are not to “ be deep-searched 
by saucy looks” like his: but the 
evanescent brightness of the “ poor 
player” night after night awakens his 
idolatrous worship; until, rendered 
morbid by repeated draughts of moon- 
shine, he becomes * all compact” as a 
very incurable “lunatic.” ‘ Mad let 
us grant him, then;” and so, with a 
most pitying forgiveness, let us wish 
him the return of his wits, and bid him 
farewell. 

I had thus concluded my general 
description of the Genus Theatricum, 
when one of its choicest specimens 
rushed in upon me, with an expression 
of the most intense interest—an ex- 
pression fraught with a suddenly ac- 
quired knowledge of the past, and 
teeming with prophecy of the future. 
It was evident, at once, that the hour 
had arrived, ‘‘ big with the fate of Cato 
and of Rome ;’” and so, indeed, it li- 
terally proved: for, said he, “* What 
do you think? Ned Hollrowrant has 
actually thrown up the part of Cassius 
because Mufiinhead won’t let his wife 
do Portia! And now,” added he, 
rubbing his hands, and grinning a grin 
of luscious joy, “ now, my boy, I'll 
tell you how it’ll be. Ned’ll go over 
to the other house, at an increased sa- 
lary ; make his first appearance there 
as Brutus—not Cassius, mind ye, but 
Brutus—and his wife will play with 
him as Portia! Isn't that good—eh? 
Ha, ha, he, he! Ofcourse, you know, 
Muffinhead will be obliged to alter the 
play, unless he can get Jack Ready 
back again from the Surrey; and even 
then, you know, it won't do: because 
Jack Ready can’t play Cassius better 
than the Cassius at the other house. 
And you'll see if Ned, in Brutus, don’t 
beat Muffinhead hollow! Besides,” 
continued he, “TI can say for certain, 
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that the Age and the Satirist will go 
over to Covent Garden with Ned ; and 
then, you know, Muffinhead will have 
nothing but the Chronicle and the Times 
to back him. I say, just Jook here. 
See what I put into the Inspector of 
last Sunday : 


“* Theatrical Intelligence.— We have 
every reason to believe, that the struggle 
which has been carrying on by the rival 
powers of the theatrical hemisphere, and 
which has been regarded with such 
watchful anxiety by the public, is likely 
to be brought, at length, to a speedy ter- 
mination. It is known that, at a general 
muster of the two forces in their re- 
spective green-rooms, yesterday at noon, 
there were several serious defections at 
one of the theatres. It is also circulatéd, 
by authorities of most credible stamp, 
that the managerial threats, so far from 
inspiring the deserters with terror, have 
only stimulated them to open revolt ; 
and that a certain great lessee’s hitherto 
omnipotent rule has not only been set at 
naught, but positively challenged by the 
bold front of Defiance. If it be so, the 
public will soon be peremptorily required 
to decide in favour of the one manager 
or the other ; and we call upon that pub. 
lic to do its duty manfully, promptly, 
and decidedly. Should a certain great 
actor, whom we at present forbear men- 
tioning, be impudently banished from a 
stage on which he is determined not to 
remain, he will no doubt enjoy the joke 
of turning upon his baffled tyrant, and 
exclaiming, in the style of Marcius, 


‘I banish you ! 
Let every feeble critic shake your heart ! 
Your enemy, with puffing in his bills, 
Blow you into despair! Have the power 
still 
To banish your best actor; till, at length, 
Your management (which finds not till 
it loses) 
Discover its mistake! Despising thus 
Your playhouse and your pay, I turn 
my back : 
There is a stage elsewhere !’ 


* Good, that, isn’t it?” said my al- 
most breathless informant ; adding, 
that he had no doubt, that very article 
had brought about Ned Hollowrant’s 
determination to withdraw from the 
corps of Muffinhead; and that he 
would not rest until he had likewise, 
by an exposé which he alone could 
make, compelled both the prompter 
and the property-man to resign: until 
he had, in fact, broken up the most 
vicious, vacillating, and impotent ma- 
nagement, that ever took in hand the 
reins of theatric government ! 
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Saying this, he left me to ruminate 
on the state of parties; and with the 
view of doing what I could towards 
aiding the patriotic views of my en- 
thusiastic friend, 1 sat me down, and 
concocted the following for the benefit 
of my country : 

Society is just now in such a state of 
serious commotion —so bewildered by 
the conflict of contending powers —so 
agitated by the stimulating excitements 
of rival leaders—and so distressed by 
the pressure of their respective follow- 
ers from without,— that the door-posts 
of our great national establishments are 
daily giving way, rendering hopeless 
the conservative efforts of bolts and 
hinges, and leaving the maddened mul- 
titude to rush like a drunken torrent 
(i.e., a river of brandy-and-water) over 
the prostrate gates of patience. 

The harmless performances of the 
politician have hitherto amused the 
leisure of the public mind; and the 
theatre of senatorial display has been 
successfully engaged in the exhibition 
of numerous farces, echoing with the 
plaudits of that noisy phalanx which, 
in common but paradoxical parlance, 
is said to be composed of silent mem- 
bers. 

But it is time for trifles light as 
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these to be thrown aside. What in 
the name of sober sense are Pittites 
and Foxites, when compared with pit- 
ites and bor-ites? Of what earthly 
importance are the affairs of our state, 
or the state of our affairs, when consi- 
dered in juxta-position with the fearful 
consequences of that exceedingly un- 
civil broil which may probably lead to 
a destruction of the balance of power, 
till now so happily maintained between 
her majesty’s servants and the servants 
of her majesty’s people,— between the 
powers of T. R. D. L. and those of 
T. R.C.G.? We therefore appeal to 
the public of mighty England —the 
pride of the world, the envy of nations ! 
We say, again, we appeal to them. It is 
not exactly clear to us at this moment 
why we appeal, but appeal we still do, 
most confidently and emphatically ; 
nor do we feel that we can say more on 
the subject of the crisis which is fast 
approaching, unless it be to bid those 
who join the “ pressure from without” 
to “ take care of their pockets,” and to 
beware, lest, like the lost and found 
sheep of Little Bo-Peep, they find, on 
paying their devoirs to the check- 
taker, that they have 


‘¢ Left their tails behind them.” 


Locke, B. f. 


NO. XXV. THE ASSEMBLY. 


Will now deny the dance? 
I’ll swear, hath corns. 


My habits were sedentary—secluded ; 
not from any misanthropical dislike to 
society, but simply from the notion 
that L was too dull a fellow to shine 
in it. Could I have obtained admis- 
sion into the orchestra of the Assembly 
Room, among the ladies’ maids who 
flanked the fiddlers, I think I should 
lave been often tempted to become a 
spectator —and so far, at least, an en- 
joyer of that gaiety, which, I was na- 
turally induced to believe, was the dis- 
tinguishing feature ofa ball. My only 
reluctance to join in the pleasures of 
the dance, was founded on my inability 
to master the intricacies of the quadrille 
figures, and on the certainty of my soon 
* standing prostrate,” should I permit 
my giddy head to be seduced into the 
“maze of the waltz.” I had no small 
talk for the ephemeral partner of a sin- 
gle “set”-——-I had no small foot for 
the fascinating exhibition of a polished 

VOL, XVII, NO CHI, 


“ Which of you all 


She that makes dainty, she, 
Am I come near you now ?”—SuakEsPEare. 


pump —and I had no small objection 
to be the unseemly exception in a 
graceful multitude, otherwise unexcep- 
tionable. I therefore contented myself, 
when a dance was “ toward,” in get- 
ting a private view of the young ladies 
hefore they started from home, and in 
sending them forth with the earnest 
hope, that the joys they seemed to 
anticipate might prove truly and plen- 
tifully theirs! Then, I figured to my- 
self their happiness — their bounding, 
yet innocent delight, while under the 
spell of lively music, and the glittering 
enchantments of cut-glass lustres, gas 
lights, and golden epaulettes. J pic- 
tured to my mind’s eye the flush of 
excitement and the laugh of gladness, 
the cheerful address and welcome cour- 
tesies of the youthful gallant, the smil- 
ing grace and artless buoyancy of his 
lovely partner, the contemplative good 
humour of the old bachelors and old 
3A 
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maids, together with the beaming glow 
of parental satisfaction at witnessing the 
gladness of hopeful sons and darling 
daughters. 

With such impressions, | went, afier 
a lapse of many intervening years, to 
witness, iu my ripened age, the repeti- 
tion of that spectacle which had once 
gratified my boyhood. Knowing little 
of fashionable habits, I went almost as 
early as the doors were opened ; in 
consequence of which I found myself 
wandering in ridiculous solitude about 
a great vacant room, eighty feet by forty, 
like a stray dotikey on Dartmoor. Never 
was atmospheric closeness more stifling 
than the sense of space which not op- 
pressed me. Of eourse, this feeling 
was sdlely preduced by the force of 
contrast. 1 expected to find a dense 
assemblage of compatiy, all as busy 
with happiness, and buzz, and motion, 
as a swarm of gnats in the summer's 
sun. I was prepared to force my pass- 
age through a half-obstructed door-way ; 
and had made up my mind to have my 
toes trodden upon by a hundred dainty 
slippers at least. When, therefore, [ 
sedied open the ready-yielding red 
baize door, and found myself the one 
thing of a vasty nothing, [ felt as if I 
had tumbled through a cloud into ether! 
I was literally choked for want of less 
air, and stood gasping for several mi- 
nutes in stationary wonder, to the in- 
finite amusement of an oily faced boy, 
who was lighting the lamps in the 
(otherwise empty) orchestra. I then 
recollected that the man at the pay- 
place seemed surprised at my appear- 
ance; a circumstance which, at the 
time, I had attributed to the oddness 
of my coming at all—not to the 
strangeness of my coming so early. 
There was, however, as will shortly be 
seen, a something about me more 
strange than the one, and more odd 
than the other. 

At length, the members of the band 
’van severally to appear, each of them, 
on entering, looking first on me, then 
on his neighbour, and seeming, with 
sarcastic grin, to say, “ Lo! the assem- 
bly!” Yes, I was the assembly ! and 
I only wished I could have split myself 
into a thousand lamine, like talc, to 
make something like 4 numerical show. 
Not knowing in whiat direction to ra- 
diate, I stood bewildered in the centre 
of the room, affecting to admire the 
great chandelier; during which the 
band shewed manifest symptoms of 
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disturbance at the sight of me. It was 
evident there was (as I said before) a 
something about me more strange than 
myself, more odd than my scarecrow 
solitude. The musicians were choked 
with smothered laughter—but the laugh- 
ter of some servant girls, who were with 
them in the orchestra, would not be 
smothered ; the fiddles squeaked at me ; 
the bass-viol growled ; the trumpet tribe 
barked; and, in fact, the entire mena- 
gerie seemed agitated, as if by the na- 
tural action of some violent antipathy. 

Shortly after, a very large party came 
into the room, through three doors at 
once. I looked eagerly, in the hope 
of recognising an acquaintance—-nor 
looked in vain. The affable Lady W. 
(one of the lady-patronesses) advanced 
to welcome my “ long wished-for re- 
appearance on the stage of fashionable 
life.” I was proud of her notice, and 
gratified by her compliment: but I was 
at a loss to conceive why, immediately 
after, she should join laughter with the 
brutes musical, and be joined in chorus 
by her companions, one and all. “ My 
dear Mr. Locke,” said she, “ I admire 
the cut of your coat, but not the cover- 
ing of your buttons.” “ My buttons!” 
thought I, in mortified astonishment — 
“my richly embossed buttons !--the 
gayest appendages I ever ventured on! 
—-newest pattern from London --and 
ordered for this express occasion!” | 
looked for the cause of this tarnishing 
reflection on my golden glitterers, and, 
lo, the truth! they were all neatly 
wrapped in silver paper! Then burst 
the laughter peal on peal, and I stood 
it like an old oak in a September blast, 
while, speedily stripped of my enve- 
lopes, they fell around me like au- 
tumnal leaves, and anon I shone forth 
in all my burnisled glories! Satisfied 
in finding that I was only ridiculous 
by accident, I chimed in with the 
laughers. I had come expressly to see 
the joys ofa ball-room, and I was happy 
in having given an additional impetus 
to mirth. So far, so well. The com- 
pany multiplied rapidly. The orchestra 
struck up for the opening quadrille ; 
and I retired to a convenient situation 
for witnessing the lively proceedings of 
the evening. 

The lively proceedings of the even- 
ing! Did I say “lively”? No mat- 
ter what I said: let me record what | 
saw. I saw a fair aggregate of beauty 
in the persons of about one hundred 
and fifty young ladies, many of whom 
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I had previously met in their own 
domestic circles, where they appeared 
to beam with all the sunshine of 
smiling good humour. But where- 
fore was that sunshine now dim- 
med? Why did they walk about with 
a kind of distressful stare, as though 
they had found a burden where they 
sought for joyous relaxation—as though 
they were timid victims, rather than 
willing votaries—and as if, instead of 
civil men and harmless dandies, they 
were encountering the uncomfortable 
proximity of thorns and thistles? They 
seemed to fear a courtesy, lest their petti- 
coats should catch burrs; and kept 
their gloved hands close pinned to 
their chests, as if in dread of nettle 
rash! There was Miss Cranetop deli- 
cately stalking close to her father’s side, 
eyeing the gallant Colonel Markham as 
though he had been his own rifle; and, 
may | be married to her! if she did not 
shrink from my sober self, as if Blue- 
beard had been before her—-bending 
her long and graceful neck with just 
such a slight and cautious inclination 
as seemed to anticipate the probable 
descent of my decapitating falchion. 
The Misses Tubman, whose fatness I 
imagined had fed itself on the very 
“ cyeam of human kindness,” affected 
to look as languidly interesting as if the 
skimmed milk of a consumptive donkey 
had been their only food. They seemed 
to be saying, with Falstaff, “ A plague 
of this sighing and grief: it blows the 
person out like a bladder!” How 
radely did their broad faces and red 
cheeks belie their long sighs and 
thoughts of pallid hue. When the 
master of the ceremonies introduced 
them to their partners (who really 
seemed to me a couple of young men 
incapable of much harm), they re- 
signed themselves to their destination, 
as though it involved a case of cruel, 
but imperative necessity, to which they 
yielded with helpless patience and si- 
lent sorrow. Miss Waddle, the visible 
portion of whose legs seemed to indi- 
cate that their unseen continuation di- 
verged considerably from a parallel, 
appeared suddenly stricken with a 
sense of the imprudent steps which 
those legs had taken in bearing her 
into the presence of so many young 
men --all, no doubt, susceptible of 
being “ walked into” (as the Ame- 
ricans say) by Beauty, and prompt to 
give too slack a rein to passion’s heed- 
less impulse, “ The chariest maid,” 
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thought Miss Waddie, “ is prodigal 
enough if she unmask her beauty to 
the moon.” Miss Waddle, therefore, 
in lack of a mask, made the most of a 
kind of bee-hive of black ringlets, 
which so surrounded and covered her 
head and face, that there was scareely 
room enough left to breathe and see. 
She drooped her head, and even 
“ veiled” her “ eyes” with their 
“lids” (agreeably to the notion of 
Iiamlet’s mother) ; forgetting, however, 
that the gallants around, who, though 
shielded from her glances, were yet 
open to a view of her heels, had no 
more reason to dread the fire of the 
one than a kick from the other. 

Then came the Misses Bremmel and 
Miss Smithers, with several other young 
ladies, who never had missed an assem- 
bly since they “ came out ;” and had 
possibly determined never ¢o miss an 
assembly until some desirable offer 
should invite them to go in again. 
The bearing of this batch of beauties 
differed widely from that of the others ; 
although equally removed from any 
thing really and honestly happy. They 
were obviously of a totally different 
class. They were, in fact, of the class 
officerial. They entered and paced the 
room, notlanguishingly, nor timidly, nor 
carelessly ; but, on the contrary, with an 
expression of severe regard as though to- 
wards some important measure (by no 
means a “ dancing measure”) close at 
hand. They had, moreover, a peculiar 
fashion of clinging to their partners’ 
arm, as if anticipating desertion ; and 
a remarkable habit of throwing up 
their necks, hanging forward their busts, 
and toe-ing their legs and bodies after 
them, as half unconscious that they had 
legs and bodies belonging to them. 
Then there was Miss Mopstaff—-not 
so old by thirty years as she might 
possibly live to be, though with some- 
what more firmness in her composition 
than she had possibly exhibited when 
she was a ball-room belle some thirty 
years back. When she first entered, 
her very stiff deportment seemed to 
betoken that Aer dancing days were 
over; and I therefore esteemed her the 
more, as a person who, like myself, 
had only come to witness the enjoy- 
ment of the more youthful. As she 
walked, or rather moved, in unswerving 
verticality, along the room, looking like 
a piece of petrified propriety, I per- 
ceived that a gallant old naval captain 
(who had been for some time cruising 
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about the room in search of a prize) 
espied her with evident emotion. He 
instantly approached, with all that 
manly simplicity of manner which so 
eminently distinguishes the sailor; and 
I was curious to see how his salute 
would be received. They met. He 
accosted her with an easy familiarity, 
and proffered his hand. Thinking of 
the Misses Cranetop, Tubman, and 
Waddle, I expected, certainly, that 
Miss Mopstaff would have evinced 
some very extraordinary symptoms of 
virgin horror--that she would have 
congealed with dismay, and stiffened 
at once into an icicle. No such thing. 
Would you believe it? She not only 
took his advances in good part, but 
also took his hand in real earnest ; 
aud, so far from maintaining an in- 
flexible perpendicularity of body, she 
dropped such a sudden and violent 
courtesy, as for an instaut fairly doubled 
her up. Wad she been of brittle ma- 
terial (like the icicle to which she has 
been compared), she must unavoidably 
have snapped in twain. Ler elasticity 
was, however, put beyond a doubt; 
and the only snap she made was in 
snapping up the captain. She took 
his arm with a confiding readiness 
which was perfectly marvellous ; and, 
instead of seeking a spectator’s position 


among those whose “ dancing days ” 


were mere visions of memory, she 
brought the captain to a select station 
in a quadrille of thirty-two, with 
Miss Tubman and the mayor’s son as 
vis-a-vis. 

It was curious to watch the evolu- 
tions of the sixteen couples who now 
stood up to fulfil the purpose of the 
evening. The young, the beautiful, 
and the lively, had met to promote the 
communion of ‘ heart-easing mirth,” 
to “ trip it on the light fantastic toe,’ 
and, in short, to indulge in the freedom 
of “unreproved pleasure.” The dancers 
were ready: the master of the ceremo- 
nies clapped his hands; and the band 
struck up an air of such grace and 
stirring cheerfulness, that 1 instantly 
figured to myself Canova’s Danzatrice, 
and looked to see happiness expressed 
by the eloquence of motion. 

“ Mercy on me!” exclaimed I, “ is 
this the ‘ crew of Mirth’ which Milton 
apostrophises in L’ Allegro? Is this an 
instance of that abandonment to gaiety, 
which the Methodists regard with such 
dismay, as inimical to purity and peace ? 
Ts this the whirling vortex of pleasure, 
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within whose widely extended influence 
it is dangerous for the sober and the 
serious to venture? Tather let me ask 
if, in any meeting-house, countenances 
are to be found more sadly sober and 
more solemnly serious than those of 
Miss Cranetop, Miss Tubman, and 
Miss Waddle, compared with which, 
the visages of those mesdames, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, are as the masks 
of three grinning opera dancers? And, 
again, let me ask, thou self-dubbed 
reverend, whether any of thy ¢ flock ’ 
ever looked more sheepish than the three 
trousered innocents who have linked 
themselves to the three petticoated do. 
as aforesaid?” Ofa truth, as it regards 
any thing frolicsome or forbidden in 
their movements —any thing implying 
either a laxity of limbs or morals — 
any thing, in short, to signify that they 
are guilty of being happy,— £ would 
rather seek for entertainment in one of 
thy Evenings at Home, where the 
“variety ” of tea and muffins is at 
least as ‘ pleasing,” and far more 
exciting. 

Not so deadly lively as the Misses 
Cranetop, Tubman, and Waddle,— but 
quite as far from joyousness,—were 
Miss Bremmel and Miss Smithers, 
who energetically co-operated with two 
young lieutenants in what appeared to 
be a very serious affair indeed! They 
certainly moved about with consider- 
able rapidity, and went through all 
their evolutions with great practical 
adroitness, if not with much grace: 
but their manner of looking and of 
talking, together with the total abstrac- 
tion of their thoughts, eyes, ears, and 
perceptions, from the company about 
them, and from what appeared to be 
the very purpose of that company’s 
assemblage, seemed to indicate that 
something, involving the mysteries of 
eternal time rather than the pleasures 
of the passing hour, solely occupied 
their brains, while their bodies moved 
mechanically about, in senseless obe- 
dience to the main spring of acquired 
habit. And so much for Miss Bremmel 
and Miss Smithers. 

Distinct from all the others was my 
old maiden friend, Miss Mopstaff. She 
danced, not as if dancing were a bore, 
nor as if it were a thing of course, nor 
as if it were a light and pleasurable 
enjoyment —neither did she emulate 
the merry one of Milton, with 
‘ Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles 
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—it was, with her, no such trivial 
matter. Certain notions (she possibly 
imagined) were afloat on the over- 
spreading sea of public scandal, touch- 
ing her being a little by-going, if not 
already gone by; in which case we 
may reasonably imagine that, with her 
undying hopes, she would seize with 
avidity such an opportunity as a public 
assembly and a naval captain might 
offer for manifesting the unimpaired 
condition of her personal structure. 
She went at it, therefore, as her partner 
himself would have gone at a hostile 
fleet; determined to “ fire away,” 
right and left, till she should sink or 
capsize all ideas inimical to her peren- 
nity, and crown her victory with the 
capture of a gallant captain. She 
danced — with a vengeance ! 

The captain was a bold man, but he 
danced warily, as one having some 
conscientious scruples on the subject 
of shins. The lady looked, as much 
as to say, “ Gone by, am I;” and then 
she kicked, as if to say further, “ ‘Take 
that for your calumnies!” ‘There was, 
however, nothing springy nor flingy in 
her movements. She did not jump in 
mid air, and throw her arms and legs 
fairly away, as I have heard spoken of ; 
but she rather resembled the impersona- 
tion of determinate will under the opera- 
tion ofa moral galvanism. Or we might 
fancy that she had been bitten by a 
tarantula, and was practising the Ita- 
lian antidote to the deadly poison of 
that odious reptile, by furiously dancing 
herself into a naiad of perspiration. 
Lastly, it might have been said that 
her motions were of that involuntary 
violence which would be the natural 
consequence of dancing on a floor 
paved with torpedos. 1 watched her 
till the dance concluded, when she 
finished with an emphatic pirouette, 
and (dropping such another double-up 
as in the courtesy with which she com- 
menced) looked with a ferret eye into 
the profoundest depths of the captain's 
heart, as who should say, “ Now, my 
hearty ! what d’ye think o’ me?” 

But none of all this —neither young 
maidens in the doldrums, nor old ones 
in convulsions—did I come to see. 
My object was to witness the unbend- 
ing of simple hearts, which, though ca- 
pable of the sternest virtue, could yet 
enjoy the exhilarating relaxation of 
music and the dance—fitting their 
feelings and their faces, as well as 
their frocks and flower-wreaths, to the 
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gaiety of the occasion—the laughing 
lustre of their eyes rivalling the dia- 
mond of their necklaces — the elasticity 
of their feet only answering a corre- 
spondent quality in their souls— and 
their innocence revelling in its tem- 
porary escape from the restraints of 
pride. Assuredly, I remember such 
things as having been catholic during 
my childhood, ere the dissenter, Qua- 
drille, wormed himself into the ortho- 
dox realms of dance, and sapped the 
good old constitutional form of “ Hands 
across and back again — down the mid- 
dle and up again—right and left;” 
when the men and the maidens honestly 
faced each other, smiled, coquetted a 
little at the top of the line, and then 
ran away together to the bottom; 
whence they finally returned, like so 
many merry couples who had met, 
wooed, eloped, wedded, and spent 
their honeymoon trip. 

After the quadrille, I beheld, for the 
first time, that very peculiar proceeding, 
known, I believe, as the galop; and 
which is, of course, intended to be even 
more excitable as an enjoyment than 
the other. It is even more of an em- 
brace than the waltz ; and I was there- 
fore not a little surprised at seeing the 
Misses Tubman and Waddle (who had 
belore walked through the modest mea- 
sure of the quadrille so very lack-a- 
da’sically) entrust themselves to a cou- 
ple of bold-faced looking youths, in 
whose arms they were borne about the 
room backwards, forwards, sideways, 
and allways—still looking, poor dar- 
lings, as if they couldn’t help it; but 
suffering themselves (all red and pant- 
ing) to be lumped up and down, just 
as I serve my carpet-bag, when it is 
desirable to make a fortnight’s linen 
settle into the smallest possible com- 
pass, with the view of effecting a com- 
plete suffocation by the addition of a 
cloth dinner suit, and a “‘ small” brown 
paper parcel (not bigger than a band- 
box), modestly committed to my care 
by some female friend of the person 
who has been rashly entrusted with the 
knowledge of my being on the eve ofa 
journey to London. 

Disappointed in my expectations as 
it regarded the dancers, I next concen- 
trated my observation on the more ve- 
nerable motherhood around. ‘heir 
happiness seemed as equivocal as that 
of their daughters, whose every move- 
ment they watched as if it were preg- 
nant with some speculation. Keenly 
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did they scrutinise the attentions or 
inattentions of the partner youths — 
smirking with gratifi—, or scowling 
with mortifi—cation, as the stewards 
provided beaux or no beaux, beaux 
aristocratic or beaux plebeian, high or 
low, Jack or the Game. But I am 
getting ill-natured--and so, no more 
o’ this. 

Of course, there were here, as there 
are in all cases, exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule: and I could not but ob- 
serve that, generally speaking, the 
smiles of pleasure (however subdued 
into a graceful ease and quietness by 
breeding and taste) sat chiefly on the 
countenances of those from whom, in 
my ignorance, I should rather have ex- 
pected an expression of distant hauteur. 
Vere there no better evidence, methinks 
I could gather sufficient, even in a pub- 
lic ball-room, to substantiate the desir- 
able influence of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy : and, were there no other reasons 
for the construction of assembly-rooms, 
there is assuredly enough in the oppor- 
tunity they afford of occasionally min- 


Expectation. 


[June, 


gling the higher and middle classes, to 
the mutual benefit of the leading movers 
in either. But for the courteous affabi- 
lity and unaffected refinement of my 
Lady and the Hon. Miss : 
the airs and languishments of the 
Misses Tubman and Waddle mighit 
have passed for style, and induced 
imitation : and had it not been, on the 
other hand, for the unconscious grace 
which distinguished certain of my fair 
townswomen, who, 

‘* Boasting no more than a lowly gentility, 
Trusted alonein their nature’s simplicity ,” 


my Lady and the Hon. Miss —— 
might have formed a more unfavourable 
estimate of “ the nation’s bulk” than | 
believe it deserves. These are little, 
very little, matters, in themselves, but 
they symbolise greater. So, having thus 
discovered a theme for philosophy in 
the ball-room, and that it is not so un- 
fitting a place for my sober self as [ had 
imagined, I will wear my dancing-coat 
again — if I don’t, “ dash my buttons !” 


Locke, 13. f. 


EXPECTATION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Heard I not the harsh bolt rattling ? 
Hark the jarring of the door! 

No—'tis playful Zephyr prattling 
Mid these reeds and willows hoar. 


O! green-leaved arch, prepare for festal hour, 
Thou shalt her beauty-beaming form receive ; 
Ye trellised branches of this fragrant bower ! 

A veil of pleasing gloom around her weave ; 
More freshly breathe, and fond caresses shower 
On her fair cheeks, ye airs of balmy eve! 
When to this secret arbour, formed for love, 

With eager haste her fairy footsteps move. 


Hush! who through the copsewood rushes, 
Hurrying on with rustling flight ? 

Ah! the scared bird from the bushes 
Flies away in trembling fright. 


O! quench thy torch, fierce Day, and thou come forth 
Dim, spectral Night! in grateful stillness reign ; 
Thy purple mantle spread around the earth, 
And mid these mystic boughs to hide us deign. 
Far from the prying ear Love's joys have birth, 
Far from the light’s rude gaze he rears his fane ; 
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Alone he trusteth silent Hesperus’ eye, 
That, mildly beaming, keepeth watch on high. 


Did a voice, in whispers stealing, 
Call on me from yonder brake ? 
No—the swan, majestic wheeling, 

Murmurs on the silver lake. 


A flood of harmony floats through the air, 
The fountain falls with a soft murmuring noise ; 
Kissed by fond Zephyr bends the floweret fair, 
And all things breathe sweet interchange of joys ; 
The beckoning grapes invite, their bliss to share, 
The peach that mid its leaves luxuriant toys ; 
The gales, steeped in a sea of odours, blow, 
And from my flushed cheek drink the fiery glow. 


Ileard I not light footsteps sounding ? 
Hark the rustling in the walk! 

No—the mellow fruit fell bounding, 
Grown too heavy for its stalk. 


The dazzling eye of Day is quenched, at last, 
In placid death ; his hues of glory fade : 
The flowers that hate his beams now boldly haste 
To ope their cups in twilight’s dewy shade. 
Night's radiant Queen now climbs the azure vast ; 
Dissolved in chequered gloom the world is laid : 
The zone is now from every charm unbound, 
And all that’s fair in unveiled beauty found. 


Saw I not something white streaming, 
Like silken robes in the breeze ? 
No—the pillars bright are gleaming 

Mid these dark funcereal trees. 


O! cease, my longing heart, thy fruitless chase 
Of gay illusions, raised by Fancy’s spell, 

Whose shadowy forms but mock my fond embrace : 
Can bliss ideal passion’s ardour quell? 

Let me, entranced, her living features trace — 
O! let her gentle touch her presence tell : 

Let me her garment’s border only feel, 

And the bright dream is stamped with being’s seal. 


Softly, as from heaven descending, 
Came the long-wished hour of bliss : 

Light she tripped, and o’er me bending, 
Scared my dreams with stealthy kiss. 
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NOTHING. 


BY AN OLD HAND. 


“ | travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England! did 1 know till then 
How dear thou wert to me.”—Wonrpbswortn. 


To Otrver Yorke, Esq. 


Sir,—From a long habit of obeying 
your royal commands, though occa- 
sionally the obedience has been rather 
of the tardiest, I now, in reply to your 
order to send you something, have the 
honour to forward you “ Nothing ”— 
i. e. nothing very much to the purpose. 
However, you may perhaps pick outa 
bit of gossip, here and there, in this 
rambling scrawl, which will be worth 
its place in your supereminent pages, 
the highest honour to which modern 
pen-work can aspire. 

[am going to say a word or so about 
the North of Germany, or, rather, about 
its inhabitants. Mr. Bulwer, in his de- 
dication of Ernest Maltravers, expresses 
himself as follows: 

“ To the great German people, a na- 
tion of thinkers and of critics, a foreign, 
but familiar audience, profound in judg- 
ment, candid in reproof, and generous in 
appreciation, this work is dedicated by 
an English author.” 


And, truly, in one respect, nothing 
could have been more appropriate than 
the dedication of such a work to such 
readers. A book, which points out 
prostitution as the path to the peerage 
in this world, and to paradise in the 
next, could not be more fitly inscribed 
than to the sensual sentimentalists of 
Germany. But what does Mr. Bulwer 
mean by the “ great German people,” 
“a nation of thinkers and of critics!” 
The author of the Pilgrims of the Rhine 
ought to know that there is no such 
thing as a German people and nation, 
properly so called. A confeceration 
of states there undoubtedly is ; but to 
call them a people, or to suppose a 
sentiment of nationality among them, 
is ridiculous. These staies, great and 
small, split up into the pettiest jea- 
lousies and prejudices on all matters, 
from religion down to radicalism, may 
be said to agree cordially on one point 
only, namely, their envy, and conse- 
quent hatred, of the English. For ex- 


ample, on the demise of our late gra- 
cious sovereign, the mighty kingdom 
of Llanover returned thanks to Heaven, 
with most ostentatious gratitude, that 
* the Hanoverians were no longer sub- 
jects of the British crown—that they 
now had a king of their own.” Long 
may the separation, of which they are 
so vain, continue! Neither George IV. 
nor William IV. touched a farthing of 
the royal revenues of [lanover; and 
the only consequence of the connexion 
to us was our constant liability to be 
mixed up with continental squabbles : 
for nothing but that connexion has re- 
strained Prussia from appropriating 
(as she may do whenever she pleases) 
Hanover to herself as a province. She 
would find pretexts enough: she is 
abundantly powerful for this, and 
would have done it long ago, but for 
the influences from which the Hano- 
verians vauntingly express themselves 
delighted to have been freed. 

As to the Germans being a nation of 
* thinkers and of critics,” Mr. Bulwer, 
if he know any thing about them, 
must well know that the generality of 
the population has no claim either to 
the one title or to the other. That the 
universities have produced, and do 
produce, men of eminent powers and 
profound thought is true; but they 
constitute but a small fraction of the 
inhabitants, though, naturally, their in- 
fluence, both at home and abroad, is 
great and salutary. The mass, how- 
ever, of Germans, educated as_ they 
are, for the most part, with a careful 
consideration of their future probabi- 
lities in life, are the most lazy thinkers 
and the clumsiest talkers you can en- 
counter. The secret of Mr. Bulwer’s 
high-flown compliment we apprehend 
to be this, that the “* volumes of smoke” 
from his novels blend with the smoke 
no less voluminous of the meerschaum 
of Germany ; in other words, that his 
“ philosophical novels,” as he calls 
them, are just suited to the taste ofa 
moon-struck population, indolent of 
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thought and incapable of criticism. It 
is quite certain that his works are 
much read, and that he is profusely 
bepraised in Germany, especially since 
the appearance of England and the 
English ; a work which, whatever may 
be its merits, is pervaded by a spirit of 
hostility to the institutions of our own 
country, and, in so far, welcome to the 
envious cavillers on the Continent. To 
shew the pernicious influence which this 
work has had, we need only allude to 
the fact, that every misrepresentation 
of our manners and customs, and every 
misconception of our political institu- 
tions which appears in Germany, are 
referred for corroboration to England 
and the English. For example, a Ger- 
man volume now lies before us, called 
Die Englander (the English), by a 
Dr. Franz Kottenkamp, in which the 
most ridiculous absurdities are put 
forth with the greatest gravity ; the 
author declaring that, though Mr. Lyt- 
ton Bulwer and Mr. Von Raumer have 
done much to make England known (!) 
to foreigners, he (Dr. Kottenkamp) 
hopes to do more. And, to say the 
truth, he beats the two last writers, 
and Prince Piickler Muskan to boot, 
in blundering misconceptions of our 
national character and social customs. 
This acute commentator opens his 
book with a chapter on dandies, and 
gravely informs his readers, in illus- 
tration of dandified speaking, that 
Foote once had the following scene in 
a coffee-house with a gentleman of the 
class alluded to. Every English jest- 
book contains the story, though not 
precisely in the words of the learned 
doctor; nor is the orthography quite 
the same. D stands for Dandy, and 
F for Foote, here : 


«* D, Whaiter, a cup of coffee, weak 
as a lady falling aswoon, and cool as a 
zephir. 

F, Whaiter, a cup of coffee, hot as 
hell, and strong as the devil. 

D. Pray, whaiter, what is the gentle- 
man’s name ? 

F, Pray, whaiter, what is that lady’s 
name ?” 


This scene is given as a specimen of 
the actual manners of men of fashion 
now-a-days! Yet, ridiculous as this 
must appear, is it one whit more so 
than _ following, taken from p. 157, 
vol. i., of Mr. Bulwer’s England end 
the English. Under the head of 
“Samples of Dialogue,” the author 
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puts this trash to paper, assuring his 
readers that it is no caricature : 


“We are at dinner: a gentleman, ‘a 
man about town,’ is informing us of a 
misfortune that has befallen his friend. 
‘ No—I assure you—-now err—err— 
that—err—it was the most shocking 
accident possible—.er— poor Chester 
was riding in the park —er—you know 
that grey —er—[ substantive dropped, 
hand a little flourished instead ]— of his 
—splendid creature !—er—well, sir — 
and, by Jove—er— the —er—[no sub- 
stantive ; flourish again]— took fright, 
and—e—ee—’ [Here the gentleman 
throws up his chin and eyes, sinks back 
into his chair exhausted, and, after a 
pause, adds] ‘ Well, they took him into 
— the shop — there — you know — with 
the mahogany sashes — just by the park 
— er—and the — er — man there — set 
his — what d’ye call it—collar-bone ; ; 
but he was— er — ter — ribly — terribly ’ 
A full stop: the gentleman shakes his 
head, and the sentence is dropped to all 
eternity. 

‘* Another gentleman takes up the won- 
drous tale thus logically : ‘ Oh, shocking, 
shocking! But poor Chester was a very 
agreeable —er’ Full stop. 

*« «Oh, devilish gentlemanlike fellow ! 
—quite shocking ! — quite —did you go 
into the — er — to-day ?” 

*** No, indeed ; the day was so un — 
may I take some wine with you?” 


Now, when one considers that this 
false and stupid rubbish is deliberately 
penned by an English author, moving, 
to a certain extent, in the circles which 
he pretends to describe, is it to be 
wondered at that a thick-headed Ger- 
man, who probably never was in Eng- 
land at all, or, if so, in no society 
which could enable him to judge of 
our manners—is it, we ask, to be 
wondered at that he should avail him- 
self of a jest-book anecdote in corro- 
boration of Mr. Bulwer’s solemn false- 
hood? After two or three similar spe- 
cimens, Mr. Bulwer says, “* Caricatured 
as this may seem to others, I need not 
assure you that it is to the life.” Mon- 
strous assertion! Its impudence is 
perfectly astounding. We are very 
well aware that a highly polished and 
graceful style of conversation, or a feli- 
citous flow of language, is not a general 
characteristic of our countrymen. Of 
these isles, Lord Byron has truly said, 
that through many a storm they have 


“ Floated o’er the abyss of time, 
For the rough virtues chose them for their 
clime.” 
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And this John Bullism of spirit has 
found its expression in verbal forms, 
which, without degenerating into rude- 
ness, are rather remarkable for vigour 
and brevity than for the ornate and 
finely turned phrases of certain other 
nations. But it is most false, and in 
an Englishman speaking of his country 
to foreigners, or, at least, knowing that 
his words are winged for a continental 
flight, it is most basely false to repre- 
sent English gentlemen in the ridi- 
culous light in which Mr. Bulwer has 
thought proper to place them. Our 
German doctor, for example, will very 
naturally say, “ Don’t talk to me of 
my comments on the gentry of England 
being absurd, or even exaggerated. 
Read England and the English, written 
by a countryman of your own—a 
public man, an author, a gentleman, 
and a member of parliament, and then 
tell me who is the more satirical com- 
mentator, your countryman or myself?” 
What answer could any Englishman 
give to so clear a question, unless by 
urging the humiliating fact that an 
English writer, in the situation just 
described, had descended to the miser- 
able meanness of misrepresenting his 
country, for no better object than that 
of flashily figuring as a philosophical 
citizen of the world? Let us not, then, 
be surprised if the German Kotterkamp 
talks nonsense about us, countenanced 
as he is by the English Bulwer. 

The worthy doctor’s book demands 
a word or two more of notice, before it 
is laid by to make way for a rapid sur- 
vey of the manners of some portion of 
his own country. He tells us, at p. 14, 
that ‘if a gentleman of the dandy class 
were to have the misfortune to break 
his leg, he would, before sending fora 
physician, consult the looking-glass, to 
ascertain whether his curled hair or his 
cravat had been disarranged by the fall.” 
This profound thought of a learned 
doctor, in “a nation of thinkers,” is 
certainly “ very like a whale.” It is 
quite conclusive as to the gratifying 
fact, that the learned writer was never 
spilt from horse, cab, carriage, or con- 
veyance of what kind soever. Had he 
even sprained an ancle in hurrying 
down stairs, he could never have 
dreamed that any dandyism is suffi- 
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cient to “ physic pain,” to the extent 
of looking at the reflection of the face 
in a glass, while all reflection is ab- 
sorbed in the notion of a “ perilous 
gash, a very limb lopped off.” The 
joke of “ sweep away your mistress, 
and bring fresh glasses,” in no degree 
tells against this ; for there the worthy 
husband felt no pain to disturb his 
equanimity beyond the loss of a spouse, 
whom (such is the weakness of married 
human nature) he was possibly glad to 
get rid of. Ilowever great a dandy, a 
gentleman who had fallen under the 
table would, in justice to himself, have 
exclaimed, if he could, ** Lend me a 
hand to recover my feet;” and the 
fresh glasses would have followed of 
course, without even a glance at the 
looking-glass. Our author remarks, 
with truth, that the English rarely, if 
ever, carry the rancour of political 
conflict into the circles of private life. 
In this respect, we differ advantageously 
from the Irish and the Scotch. The 
prejudice may be now wearing away, 
but, a very few years ago, you could 
not, either in Dublin or in Edinburgh, 
especially in tie latter capital, meet on 
terms equally social with persons of 
opposite politics as you could in Lon- 
don. On this point, Dr. Kottenkamp 
has the following funny paragraph : 


* The jovial Fox cared not whether 
he lost his money to a ministerialist or 
to a member of the opposition. Indeed, 
he often stood in closer relation to the 
former, being bound by a similarity of 
fortune; both having, on a dissolution of 
parliament, to hide from duns and boom 
bailiffs* at the same time, and probably 
in the same place.” 


The author goes on to give us news 
of a more modern date. It is too good 
to be passed over. Ile is still speaking 
of the absence of politics in private so- 
ciety. After telling us that Lords Lon- 
donderry and Durham cordially greet 
each other in the House of Peers, he 
says: 

‘« Mr. Hume and Sir Robert Peel, in 
an opera box, may be found discussing 
the merits of the weather and of Grisi. 
The ex-speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, an eminent and engrained Tory, 
on one oceasion took off his glove to 
shake the dirty hand of the blacking- 


* In consideration of the feelings of this class of persons, we beg to correct the 


learnéd German’s spelling of this word. 


Bum-bailiff is, on every ground, a much 


more significant and appropriate term, and, as a further recommendation, it is the 


correct one. 
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maker, Hunt, congratulating him on his 
first appearance in St. Stephen’s as mem- 
ber for Preston. Uereof comes it,’’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘‘ that parliamentary 
duels are so rare. Canning and Castle- 
reagh, Winchelsea and Wellington, are 
the only instances that have occurred for 
the last thirty-seven years,” 


This is all very amusing. In com- 
menting on our social conversation, 
this writer follows closely on the heels 
of the author of England and the Eng- 
lish. Le tells us that 


“The same gentleman who, in the 
Ilouse of Commons, at an election, at a 
public meeting, or in proposing a toast, 
speaks with loud, clear, and energetic 
tones, will, in conversation, sink his 
voice to a careless whisper, employing a 
fashionable lingo, in which ‘ you know,’ 
‘T say,’ ‘he says,’ ‘ methinks,’ inter- 
spersed with numerous ‘ hum, hums,’ are 
thrown in to fill up the gaps, as if for the 
purpose of concealing the paucity of 
ideas. He even descends to the cockney 
dialect, and employs ‘ says I,’ in place 
of *I say,’ a vulgarism which the fashion 
of the dandies must needs introduce into 
the English language. You may ask, 
what can be the ground of this incon- 
sistency? It is probably indolence ; or 
it may be politeness, for a gentleman 
never wishes to rate himself above his 
company. Ile will by no means mono. 
polise propriety of expression in con- 
versation. It would, certainly, be op- 
posed to an easy politeness were he, 
even in this respect, to exalt himself 
above others in good society.” 


This is but an absurd version of 
Mr. Bulwer’s absurd story. The hum 
hun of the German, and the er er of 
the Englishman, are the same thing — 
both ridiculously untrue; but with this 
advantage to the German, that he took 
his notions upon trust, and in ignorance, 
while the Englishman well knew that 
he wrote falsely concerning a large and 
important class of his fellow-country- 
men. 

Dr. Kottenkamp enlarges on the 
melancholy disposition of the English, 
and their taste for suicide. To do 
Mr. Bulwer justice, he has dispelled 
this illusion in the first volume of 
England and the English. Without 
taking into account the number ex- 
posed at the Morgue, he says that, in 
1316, the number of suicides com- 
mitted in London was seventy-two. 
In the same year, in Paris, they 
amounted to one hundred and eighty- 
eight; the population of Paris being 
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some 400,000 less than that of Lon- 
don! The German doctor, having as- 
sumed the fact of our national pro- 
pensity towards suicide, proceeds to 
account for it, which he does with 
great complacency. Of course, he sets” 
out with the time-honoured twaddle 
about our climate. Now, whatever 
effect this said climate may have on 
foreigners, whose pleasure it is to visit 
England, we, hearty islanders, have nei- 
ther disposition nor any cause to grum- 
ble at it. It is a climate which has ever 
encouraged, and it is to be hoped ever 
will encourage, the growth of a manly, 
hardy, intelligent race of men, and a 
race of women the most beautiful in 
the world. To talk of it as influencing 
us to suicide is pure fudge. No, no; 
suicide with us is no consequence of 
climate. Mr. Bulwer has justly said, 
that in a country where men may be 
reduced from affluence to beggary ina 
single day, we need not go far to find 
the cause of this deplorable act of 
desperation. So generally,” says 
Mr. Bulwer, “ are sudden reverses of 
fortune the propellers to the deed, 
that with us not one suicide in ten 
would cease to live, if it were not 
that he has nothing to live upon. 
In fact, he does not relinquish life 
—-life relinquishes him.” We repeat 
that our climate is in no way charge- 
able with the suicides committed 
amongst us. But the German philo- 
sopher has found out another cause for 
this “effect defective.” Ile says:— 
“ The mode of living in England is 
still more conducive to hypochondria 
than is the climate. Rich food, highly 
flavoured dishes, strong beer, port wine 
full of alcohol, an abundance of meats 
and drinks saturated with brandy, from 
plum-pudding down to flip and silla- 
bub, are employed to counteract the 
cloudy atmosphere; and the greater 
part of the nation thus seek to restore 
their nervous system and muscular 
strength, exhausted as these are by un- 
ceasing exertion of mind and body.” 
This is pretty well from a native of 
Germany, where the grossest feeders, 
and the most inveterate drinkers of 
schnapps and other abominable fluids, 
swarm in every town, and in every 
rank, high and low. And this without 
the excuse which the Doctor makes for 
our generous style of living. He says, 
that our unceasing activity, mental and 
bodily, render restoratives necessary. 
Now, in Germany the great majority 
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are remarkable for apathy and slowness 
in all their functions, both of mind 
and body.* But I will now take 
leave of the learned Doctor, and de- 
vote a few pages to the Germans of the 
North, for the purpose of shewing how 
far such persons are cumpetent to sit 
in judgment on the manners and cus- 
toms of England and the English. 

The great and leading characteristic 
of this people is filth. But, more on 
this point hereafter. Stupidity, the 
most stolid, stands next in the order of 
their merits. Of all the hopeless tasks 
a man, however patient, or however 
energetic, can possibly undertake, the 
most hopeless is the attempt to hammer 
an idea into the impervious skull of a 
German peasant, mechanic, or servant 
of any kind. Madame de Stael it is, 
we believe, who remarks, with so 
much justice, that the word “ impos- 
sible” is of more frequent recurrence 
in Germany than in any other part of 
the world. Ummisglich” is invariably 
the answer, when you wish for any 
thing done with reasonable expedition. 
You rejoin, “ Impossible or not, it 
must be done; and that directly.” 
This brings forth a portentous “ Ja /” 
a word consisting of two letters, but 
occupying two minutes in the utter- 
ance. These boobies are the genuine 
literal Jahoos. And the deuce a bit 
will they ever rouse, unless some moral 
earthquake should shake their half- 
and-half souls into something like in- 
telligence. Their bodies are the true 
and adequate expression of their in- 
ward doltishness. They are not only 
the ugliest, but the most ungainly race 
of human beings, it is possible to con- 
ceive. In face they are hard-featured, 
with their wide mouths ever open, for 
the comfort or display of their rotten 
teeth or toothless gums; there is no 
speculation in their lack-lustre eyes; 
and the sole expression of their coun- 
tenances seems to be a dogged defiance 
of soap and water. In form, they are 
equally void of strength and grace. 
Pigeon - breasted, round - shouldered, 
huge-fisted, knock-kneed, and splay- 
footed, they are large precisely whiere 
they ought to be small, and small 
where they ought to be ‘large. This 
applies chiefly to the labouring and 
menial classes ; and, though Germans 
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of all ranks are especially ill-favoured, 
the monstrous hideousness of the hum- 
bler class is probably attributable to 
the wretched drudgery imposed on the 
women. You shall see a big lubberly 
lout, lolling on a truck or a door-step, 
smoking his beastly pipe, while his 
wife and daughter are engaged, the 
one in sawing wood for fuel, and the 
other in carrying it on her shoulders 
from the street into the cellar of the 
purchaser’s house. Nearly every pea- 
sant woman who attends the markets, 
trudges for miles with a basket, like a 
donkey’s pannier, strapped on to her 
back. It is not surprising that such 
labour, commencing at fifteen years of 
age, or earlier, should bow down and 
desiroy the frame of the female sub- 
jected to it. Nor can any one be asto- 
nished, that a woman so treated should 
bring forth children of disproportioned 
make and miserable aspect. The num- 
ber of deformed persons, with reference 
to the population, is perfectly startling ; 
while it can scarcely be said that a 
frank, bold peasant, a_ well-looking 
artisan, or an active servant, is to be 
met with. The shop-keepers, shop- 
men, and shop-boys, are not so utterly 
wretched to behold, it is true; but 
they are just as far from any thing like 
manliness of growth or appearance. 
They have ali spindle-shanks and 
splay-feet, with arms they know not 
what to do with—a remark which ap- 
plies equally to all the civilians. It 
is a positive fact, that not a man in 
any rank in the kingdom can let his 
limbs do their office in the way which, 
ill-constructed as they are, Nature 
would suggest. The military men 
march with a vast clinking of spurs; 
which is, perhaps, natural enough: but 
the civilians, of every rank, drag their 
flat, broad feet after them, dangling 
their arms, and looking quite as pro- 
digious as Dominie Sampson. Whe- 
ther this chills the circulation of their 
blood or not, is a mystery not worth 
inquiring into. Certain it is, however, 
that they are as afraid of their native 
air as they could be of the frosty Cau- 
casus. ‘leigh ho! the wind and the 
rain!” would be to them a shivering 
specimen of Shakespeare’s songs. When 
the weather is in the slightest degree 
cold, every second man you meet has 








* In one way they are great jumpers, according to the well-known lines :— 
“ That life like the leap of the German may be, 
Du lit a la table, de la table au lit.’ 
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a dirty pocket-handkerchief stuck into 
his mouth, to “keep the wind out of 
his stomach,” as the old women say. 
But, should the slightest shower fall 
—or, more dreadful still! should a 
sprinkling of snow or sleet come from 
above, up goes an enormous umbrella; 
the bearer thereof setting off at a smart 
trot, looking the incarnation of misery. 
This dread of cold and wet out of 
doors is, probably, the consequence of 
the frowsy state of heat to which they 
accustom themselves in their houses. 
This is utterly intolerable. Every one 
of their sitting-rooms is positively fetid 
with overheating in winter ; and hence 
they are very likely to be in a pucker 
in the street, lest the winds of heaven 
should visit their faces roughly: though, 
it should be added, that if the winds of 
heaven have any touch of discrimina- 
tion, they will pay no such visit. This 
sheepish shrinking from the weather 
has given rise to a species of finery 
worthy a nation of big babies, or gabies, 
as this unquestionably is. The men 
({ have nothing to do with feminine 
follies) sport umbrellas of every colour 
in the rainbow—scarlet, pink, bright 
blue, and sober brown. And so vain 
are they of this trumpery, that it is no 
unusual thing to see a wiseacre walking 
with outspread shelter for an hour to- 
gether, without a drop of rain, or any 
thing beyond a dingy sky, to justify 
his ridiculous display. 

A third remarkable distinction in 
this people is the puerile vanity of 
their tastes. They have a perfect pas- 
sion for rings, seals, chains, studs, Kc. ; 
which are, for the most part, com- 
pounded of dull-looking, spurious gold. 
It were to be wished that they could 
be taught the great truth, that cleanliness 
is next to godliness; and that, before 
they bedeck their hands, they should 
consider how these were “ off for soap.” 
Nothing is more common than to see 
& man wearing a ring on every 
finger, with filth enough beneath his 
nails, and all over his hands, to delight 
a chimneysweep. Then their studs, 
glancing and grand as they are, rarely 
adorn a clean shirt.* But, in no re- 
spect is this paltry vanity more pre- 
posterous than in the high-sounding 
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titles every man above the degree of a 
shopkeeper enjoys. These long non- 
sensical handles to obscure and scarcely 
pronounceable names, extend to the 
women. A clergyman’s wife, for ex- 
ample, is Mrs. Preacheress; a lieu- 
tenant’s, Mrs. Lieutenantess ; a cabinet- 
minister’s, Mrs. Ministeress; and so 
forth. Speaking of this silly cere- 
moniousness, reminds me of a passage 
in the Bubbles of the Brunnens; in 
which, we think, the lively author has 
decided rather hastily as regards Ger- 
man politeness. It is the following. 
The author is extolling the superior 
civility of the Germans : 


** At nearly a league from Luangen- 
Schwalbach, | walked up to a little boy 
who was flying a kite on the top of a 
hill, in the middle of a field of oat- 
stubble. I said not a word to the child 
— scarcely looked at him; but, as soon 
as I got close to him, the little village 
clod, who had never breathed any thing 
thicker than his own mountain air, ac- 
tually almost lost string, kite, and all, in 
an effort, quite irresistible, which he 
made to bow to me and take off his hat. 
Again, in the middle of the forest, I saw 
the other day three labouring boys laugh- 
ing together, each of their mouths being, 
if possible, wider open than the others : 
however, as they separated, off went 
their caps, and they really took leave of 
each other in the very same sort of man- 
ner with which I yesterday saw the 
Landgrave of Hesse Hombourg return 
a bow to a common postilion.” 


It is, indeed, a hat-off-taking race. 
The answer te the old schoolboy query, 
* Why does a miller wear a white 
hat?” is, “To keep his head warm.” 
The answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
does a German wear his ‘ shocking 
bad hat?’” might truly be, “ To keep 
his head cool.” For, to every man, 
woman, or child, whom he meets, he 
doffs the said hat; not touching it 
gracefully to the men and children; 
not lifting it slightly to the women ; 
but taking it off, and nearly striking 
the ground therewith in the accom- 
panying bow. This, too, in all wea- 
thers. And the same man, who has 
his mouth full of pocket-handkerchief 
to keep out the cold wind or driving 


* Or, to speak more correctly, dickey —a substitute in universal request. The 
Duchess d’Abrantes says of Marat, that ‘‘ he wore a very fine but very filthy shirt, 


which had seen at least a week’s service.” 
have here an accurate description of a German’s linen. 


rarely clean, 


With the exception of the fineness, you 
The “ substitute ” itself is 
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sleet, will bare his head to the storm 
to fulfil this farcical form of a false 
politeness. That it is false politeness 
—that it is their humbug— might be 
inferred from the awkwardness with 
which the act is performed. Genuine 
politeness is the manifestation of a 
graceful sentiment, but the persons here 
spoken of take off their hats with the 
air of men who think the ceremony a 
confounded bore; as, undoubtedly, it 
must be. Now, the quiet nod of re- 
cognition, smile, and squeeze of the 
hand, among ourselves, are not only 
infinitely more graceful, but far more 
gratifying and conclusive, than the 
mountebank mummery of these semi- 
barbarians. But a_ proof that this 
people, with all their ceremony, have 
no true politeness, may be found in 
the fact that they treat tie women with 
indifference, and a total want of that 
refined courtesy which a really polite 
man is always proud to shew them. 
You never see a male person, however 
bad the weather, or however narrow 
the pavement, dream of giving the wall 
to a lady. So true is this, that when 
an Englishman, following his natural 
instinct, attempts this trifling civility, 
the poor lady, perfectly perplexed at 
so unusual a compliment, steps off the 
pavement into the gutter from sheer 
confusion. 

Then, as to smoking. Entirely dis- 
agreeing with the author of the Brun- 
nens, in his censure of “sublime to- 
bacco,” deeming a meerschaum gvuod 
and a cigar still better, it still appears 
to us an outrage on all decency, that 
any set of men should infest a public 
promenade, puffing their pipe-incense 
in the face of every body they meet ; 
and unbosoming themselves of the 
“ perilous stuff” which weighs upon 
their lungs, by spitting, at their plea- 
sure, right and left. The only con- 
solation to be offered to the ladies so 
persecuted is, that the reek of tobacco, 
however unpleasing to their tender 
sense, neutralises the formidable odour 
of the frowsy persons smoking. Now, 
will any man suppose that this mode 
of treating the sex is at all consistent 
with the delicate sentiment of genuine 
politeness? It may be urged, that 
use is every thing, and that the ladies 
do not object to it. They do not ob- 
ject to it, true enough; they know, 
that to do so would be useless. ‘They 
endure a custom which they cannot 
remedy ; but they one and all, in every 
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country, detest it. Even among their 
relatives and intimate friends they tole- 
rate it from pure good-nature only. 
What, then, must be their disgust when 
every puppy, every booby, and every 
boor they meet, contributes his foul 
contingent of fume and of filthy ex- 
pectoration — now puffing in their 
faces — now spitting at their feet ! 

There remain three qualities to he 
noticed, as characteristic, in an emi- 
nent degree, of these North Germans. 
These are, curiosity, cupidity, and ly- 
ing. Their curiosity is something quite 
laughable. Every man, woman, and 
child, seems to be far more busied with 
his neighbour’s affairs than with his 
own. The very arrangement of their 
windows, from the parlour upwards, 
is managed with an eye to peeping; 
and, for the most part, they place a 
sort of reflector at the window, which 
apprises them of the approach of those 
whom they wish or do not wish to see. 
As to their cupidity — their eternal 
yearning after money — it may be esti- 
mated by the fact, that it is impossible 
to dine at a table d'héte, or to enter a 
café, without hearing a gabble going 
on in which the principal words are 
louis d’or, maler-gulden, and groschen. 
They are perfectly convinced that they 
are — or, at least, would be—a greater 
nation than England, if they had as 
much money ; and, yearning after this 
high object, they growl away their 
existence, without an effort beyond the 
mill-horse routine under which they 
were born, and under which they will 
die. Never was there so utterly stag- 
nant a population. Even to the clean- 
sing of the common gutters, every thing 
is voted impossible. And so it will 
continue: one generation merely add- 
ing to the filth accumulated by its pre- 
decessor, and bequeathing the growing 
store to the generation next in suc- 
cession. To talk of a constitution for 
such a people, is about as wise as put- 
ting kid gloves on a donkey's hoofs — 
thereby drawing attention to the brute, 
and impeding even Ais heavy-sterned 
motion. 

Dr. Kottenkamp has given us his 
opinion as to manners and society in 
England. Another German geutle- 
man, a great scholar, and a professor at 
the university of Gottingen, has, in a 
work entitled Galant Homme, \aid down 
the law as to the power of pleasing in 
Germany, especially as regards the fair 
sex. It is in all respects an edifying 
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volume,—genuinely German, profound 
in stupidity, vulgar in feelings, farcical 
in expression, and gross in its allusions. 
Still, by judicious selection, fun may 
be extracted from it; and I think 
my bachelor friends may be safely 
trusted with a manual on the art of 
love-making, which, ifstrictly followed, 
would make an Englishman ridicu- 
lous. Iam sure that they will follow 
none of the precepts laid down by the 
learned professor for the furtherance of 
German foppery ; wherefore, with 
every sympathy for the susceptible 
feelings of our juvenile countrymen, we 
shall place them in possession of the 
German art of making love. 

Our Gottingen professor is not want- 
ing in that good old mother-wit, without 
which all the love of the schools won't 
carry a carpet-knight far in the facti- 
tious world subject to female domina- 
tion. For example, the learned gentle- 
man sets out by asserting, that a good 
face and a good figure are indispens- 
able to the gaining a fair lady’s favour; 
that (to use his own ornate phraseology) 
these form the * ticket of admission to 
the locked-up chamber of the heart.” 
And, to say the truth, good looks do go 
a great way,— much further, indeed, 
than is for the peace and well-being of 
many of those ** chambers of the heart” 
here spoken of. But the question very 
naturally arises, What is a poor devil to 
do, who, with all disposition to obtain 
grace in those 

* bright eyes” 
which 
“ Rain influence and adjudge the prize,” 


not only has not good looks to start 
with, but happens to be, if not a posi- 
live “ fright,” yet what is, perhaps, 
still worse, a “ very plain man?” ‘To 
me, I confess, this question appears 
somewhat puzzling. Not so, however, 
to the Gottingen professor. He con- 
tends that an ugly man is rarely, ifever, 
to be met with; and, indeed, that no 
man is ill-looking save by his own 
fault. You cannot, says the professor, 
call a man ugly who can “ look you 
Straight in the face without grimacing, 
winking, squinting (Query, Is_ this 
twist of the vision voluntary ?), turn- 
ing up his nose, hanging his lip, 
or screwing the corners of his mouth 
into a scornful or quizzical express- 
ion.” Tle is no less encouraging 


as to the form and figure of a man 
en activité, when “ fetching a walk” 
So that the 


with a fair “ Jadye.” 
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aspirant after female favour do not 
hop, or skip, or stride, or slouch in 
his gait,” he may pass muster. But he 
is particularly cautioned against knock- 
ing the knees’ together (which if he be 
“ to the manner born” he must do in 
spite of himself), or wearing his mouth 
wide open like an Irish “ jontleman” 
trying to catch the English accent. 
For, profoundly observes our professor, 
while thus sauntering along with his 
jaws a-gape, “ he may tread down the 
heel of some lovely pedestrian’s shoe. 
And what would she say to that? 
Nothing very complimentary, we may 
be sure.” No, egad! And when it 
is considered that the German ladies 
in general have very long heels to their 
very splay feet, the importance of the 
professor’s caution will be at once per- 
ceived. Of that arrangement of legs 
called the bandy (which Mr. Callaghan, 
of Cork, pronounces to be the least 
efficient for stopping a runaway drove of 
pigs), the professor says nuthing. It is 
a judicious silence. For not even a 
Gottingen professor’s _ plausibilities, 
however pleasing, could conceal the 
defect of what has been happily styled 
a “ walking parenthesis.” Wherefore 
—and as I have said judiciously — 
doth the erudite commentator pass this 
poser in the page of nature’s works sub 
silentio. Wowever, following his ex- 
ample, I accompany him in his further 
disquisitions on manly beauty. Ofthe 
teeth, he says, that “ healthy and well- 
preserved teeth contribute greatly to 
the handsome expression of the human 
countenance; for diseased teeth fre- 
quently betray great uncleanness and 
negligence, or an unwholesome state of 
body ; they are often the cause of un- 
savoury and stinking breath; and (here 
follows a flashing thought which could 
only have flared up at the University of 
Gottingen) were this not the case, surely 
every one must admit that beautiful 
white teeth are a greater embellishment 
to the countenance than black and rot- 
ten teeth can be.” On this very suffi- 
cient ground the professor strenuously 
inculcates the use of the tooth-brush. 
To our readers this may appear a very 
superfluous inculcation. But we beg 
to remind them that it is addressed to 
Germans, nine out of ten of whom, of 
all ranks and conditions, from the 
courtier to the cottager, are half tooth- 
less, owing to mere filth. It is true 
that the frowsy advocates of the North 
Germans will tell you, that smoking is 
the great tooth-drawer among them. 
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This is not the fact. Smoking has 
enough to answer for without this im- 
putation. Filth, filth—accumulated, 
acrid, festering filth —i$ the real safe- 
guard of crusts, cracklings, and all hard 
substances, however savoury, at a Teu- 
tonic table. Were there any truth in 
the charge thus brought against to- 
bacco, why, we would ask, are the wo- 
men just as toothless as the men? 
They don’t smoke; yet are they, from 
the highest to the lowest, with few ex- 
ceptions, as toothless as the men. The 
frowsy advocates just alluded to have 
discovered a cause for the decay in this 
case also. They tell us that knitting, 
being a favourite occupation among all 
classes of females, the teeth of the sex 
are sacrificed to it. And how? Thus, 
—when the industrious fair one, from 
fatigue, indolence, a disposition to flirt, 
or what not, discontinues her knitting, 
she invariably picks her teeth with the 
knitting-needle, or, at all events, puts 
this instrument in her mouth ; the con- 
sequence of which is said to be, that 
the teeth become discoloured, and gra- 
dually decay. On this point, all that 
I have to say is, that we have wit- 
nessed this knitting work carried on in 
the open air, not only in Germany, but 
in Paris, and in some of the secluded 
nooks and leafy haunts of dear Old 
England ; but I never any where 
caught the light-fingered operatives 
in the fact of employing the knitting- 
needle in the way spoken of. Very 
certain it is, that neither in France 
nor among ourselves is the wholesale 
ravage observable, which in the north 
of Germany makes a good set of teeth 
a prodigy in the male face. So that, 
however reluctantly, [ must reject 
the explanation of the frowsy advo- 
cate, and urge on the attention of 
Germans, whatever their sex or condi- 
tion, the comfort and the cheap luxury 
attainable by a judicious use of a tooth- 
brush and a tumbler of water. Equally 
(and with equal reason) is the professor 
careful in his admonitions concerning 
the management of the hair. ‘ Let us 
not,” he exclaims with patriotic fer- 
vour,—* Let us not neglect to comb 
and dress our hair every day.” Here, 
again, our readers must not let their 
English notions blind them to the im- 
portance of this admonition when ad- 
dressed.to such a race as the Germans. 
* Certainly,” says the amusing author 
of the Bubbles from the Brunnens, 
“ whatever faults there may be in our 
manners, our cleanliness is a virtue 
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which, above every nation I have ever 
visited, pre-eminently distinguishes us 
in the world.” I entirely agree with 
my lively countryman, as must every 
Englishman whose pleasure or business 
it may be to travel. But, on this very 
account, I caution my readers, whose 
blessed lot it is to stay at home, against 
regarding ** daily comb and clean your 
hair” as superfluous admonition in Ger- 
many. So far from this, I venture to 
say, that the generality of German 
peasants, mechanics, retail tradesmen, 
&c., undergo the operation spoken of 
no oftener than once a-week (if as 
often); as to the class particularly ad- 
dressed by the professor—the would-be 
lady-killers—they, of course, bestow 
somewhat more care; but it may be 
confidently affirmed that cleansing the 
head is a mystery into which they are 
as yet uninitiated. Like a London 
apprentice preparing for a hop, they 
will, not unfrequeutly, be frizzed and 
greased by the hair-dresser: and 
amazingly smart they look, no doubt. 
The professor, however, seems to think, 
and [ coincide, that this is not the 
best way of going to work. He is for 
plain, but diurnal, purification of the 
part of the person so fatal to Sampson 
and to Absalom,—to the one by clip- 
ping, and to the other by encourage- 
ment. Despising and denouncing the 
incomparable virtues of Macassar oil, 
the softening influence of bear’s grease, 
and all other preparations of kitchen 
stuff, under what name soever dis- 
guised, the Gottingen guide insists on 
* frequent washing of the hair in cold 
water ;” by which process, he says, “a 
man does quite enough to maintain and 
preserve a beautiful head ofhair.” The 
learned professor is here carried away 
by his enthusiasm. His countrymen 
must first conquer their repugnance to 
“ frequent washing” of their faces, and 
to even * occasional washing” of their 
hands, before they can be reasonably 
expected to undergo the operation sug- 
gested to them asa hair-preserver. 
Well! by these and similar instruc- 
tions our author has, he believes, pre- 
pared his pupil for presentation. So, 


at least, we should infer from the title of 


his second chapter, which runs thus: 


“ HOW ONE IS TO MAKE A LADY'S 
ACQUAINTANCE, 


Very various are the modes sug- 
gested, but the teacher gives the prefer- 
ence to ball-room mancuvres above all 
others. Like many men wise in their 
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own conceit, the learned professor thinks 
that he has probed the very heart ofthe 
mystery of feminine human nature. On 
this point opinions will naturally differ ; 
and, for my own especial part, I beg to 
disclaim having any opinion at all on 
so very delicate a subject,— having 
never, at any time, so far presumed 
as to pry into those springs of action 
on which it becomes men of irreproach- 
able literary life to vegetate and eva- 
porate in utter ignorance. J, therefore, 
when quoting the language of the Got- 
tingen professor as regards the sex, do 
most emphatically declare, not only 
my non-concurrence in the monstrous 
doctrines he is daring enough to ad- 
vance, but, furthermore, my full and 
entire belief that (as regards my own 
countrywomen at least) he evinces a 
deplorable, I had almost said a despi- 
cable, ignorance of the 


“ Fairest of creation, last and best ”— 


an ignorance, indeed, so gross as to 
disgrace even a smoke-dried professor 
of the 

its U- 


niversity of Gottingen,” 
y 5D ’ 


as Byron says. To shew I do not 
rail without a cause, I shall quote a 
passage from the chapter to which I 
have been particularly alluding :— 


“Should you not be entirely con- 
vinced of her affection (this being the 
first or second time of meeting !), you 
should at the next ball dance the first 
dance with her, and afterwards dance 
with other ladies to rouse her jealousy, 
—love being thus easily discoverable. 
For should the fair one not pout at such 
a proceeding, it is clear enough that you 
are indifferent to her; but if she look 
downright savage at you, you may be 
sure that you are not indifferent to her. 
There is no doubt that the fair sex can 
so dissemble, as to laugh and titter 
while wrath and jealousy are inwardly 
devouring them ; yet, whoever has had 
a little experience can easily distinguish 
the artificial cheerfulness from that which 
is true. If, however, you have observed 
her pouting, you can, at the close of the 
ball, thus excuse yourself for having 
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danced with her uninterruptedly, and 
you say :— ; 

«* « My breast threatened to burst with 
rapture as I beheld you, light as a ze- 
phyr waving in the air, your little feet 
scarcely touching the earth.* Yes, you 
floated through the dance like an angel 
descended from another sphere. Oh! 
with what inexpressible delight would I 
have danced the whole evening with a 
fair one of whom the god of high Olym- 
pus might be proud, had I not felt bound 
to dance also with Miss >” &e. &e. 





We are not expressly told what the 
probable effect of this appeal would be ; 
but, doubtless, the professor, in recom- 
mending it, leaves his pupils in the 
German Art of Love to infer that no 
young lady in her senses could resist 
the rhapsody. Enough of this chapter 
as to making a lady's acquaintance. 
Come we now to Chap. III. 


* OW YOU ARE TO MANAGE A LADY 
SO AS TO MAKE HER LOVE you.” 


Surely, here there is a chapter wor- 
thy of every bachelor’s serious consider- 
ation!!! Should the professor con- 
trive to be pleasantly intelligible on this 
knotty point, then will Gottingen 
through his means have achieved 


‘* Glory beyond all glory ever seen.” 


The learned gentleman appears sensi- 
ble of the astounding import of the title 
given by him to Chapter III.; for he 
gives a short but significant prefatory 
paragraph, as follows : — 


‘« Tn order to arrive at as perfect a so- 
lution as possible of this question, we 
should bear in mind that ladies, like gen- 
tlemen, are not all of one and the same 
temper, and, consequently, are not all to 
be managed in the self-same way. In 
order, therefore, that every gentleman 
may be ina situation to treat his chosen 
one as her temper requires, at once, and 
without delay, the question propounded 
has been divided into two parts. In the 
first we shall speak ofthe management of 
ladies who are quiet and taciturn ; in the 
second, of those who are lively and talk- 
ative. 

‘“* First Part. 1f tho chosen one be of 
a taciturn disposition, it behoves her 





* This is a plagiarism from the modern English poet, who sings,— 


«Twas going of my rounds, in the strect I fust did meet her,— 
I thought she was a hangel just kim down from the skies,” &c. 


In what part of Germany this piece of fudge could be employed would puzzle a con« 


juror. A German lIndy’s feet scarcely touching the earth! 


district would be nearer the truth. 
VOL, XVII. NO. CII. 
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lover, even though such be not his wont, 
to be sparing of speech, and to endea- 
vour to prevent her smallest wish by con- 
stant attention, without, however, losing 
sight of his self-respect. * * * * 

Ile should also study her taste in the 
matter of dress, ascertaining whether she 
prefer the showy or the simple style, and 
urraying himself accordingly, either ex- 
pensively (if his means will allow of it) 
or plainly,—for a great deal depends on 
For the rest, a pale man should 
wear dark clothes, while a rosy red-faced 
beau should patronise brilliant colours.” 


dress. 


I imagine from this, that these si- 
lent ladies—a class peculiar to Ger- 
many —are great critics in male cos- 
tume. Ifso, it is a pity they do not 
adopt some means of intimating to the 
male animals by whom they are sur- 
rounded, that a man in a sack is not to 
be called a Christian in a coat. A 
great connoisseur in such things, Willis, 
the Yankee eavesdropper, who, while in 
London, stultified hinself, by “ dress- 
ing at” a brother “ foreigner of dis- 
tinction,” tells us that, when at Gor- 
don Castle, he remarked that Lord 
Aberdeen’s black coat was “ much 
worn, and always too large for him.” 
The pertinacity of this old black coat 
in continuing always too large for his 
lordship is singular. Probably the 
noble lord has visited the north of Ger- 
many with this identical, obstinate, 
large, black coat on his back, and thus 
set a bad example to the coats of all 
colours in that country; for never did 
any set of men, high and low, present 
so perfect a picture of having been 
pitchforked into their garments, or of 
these latter having been pitchforked on 
to them, as the natives of whom we are 
speaking. Quite different, however, is 
their own opinion of the matter. And 
the savages strut, swagger, or saunter 
along, in the manifest consciousness 
that they are what is called, in their 
peculiar jargon, the “ model-men” of 
Europe. 

To return to the silent ladies. The 
teacher of men has three more ways of 
tickling the fancy of the taciturn. 
These are Poetry, Painting, and Kiss- 
ing. He says:— 

“Should a man possess a talent for 
Poetry, he must sing the charms of his 
mistress ; for what lady can withstand 
that accomplished flattery which employs 
the poetic art in arraying the beauties of 
her lovely form? Painting, also, ex- 
ercises a powerful influence over the fair 
sex, Ifyou have no talent in this way, 
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avail yourself of the skill of some other 
hand, presenting the work as a product 
of your own. If, afterwards, you are 
brought to the proof, and found out as 
being ignorant of the art, no matter,— 
your beloved is sure to forgive this false- 
hood. At the outset of the acquaint- 
ance you will, of course, be somewhat 
timid and retiring ; but by degrees you 
must grow more vivacious and bold, till 
the intercourse having become intimate, 
you will ask for a kiss, and when you 
have got one more will follow ; for as the 
proverb says that one lie draws ten more 
after it, so we may say that one kiss 
draws ten more after it. A most excel- 
lent contrivance!” 


To say the truth, I have nothing to 
urge against this contrivance. ** The 
more the merrier’’ will be every gen- 
tleman’s motto in sucha case. After 
some further hints as to the treatment 
of taciturn ladies, the professor closes 
this division of the art of inspiring love 
in a lady’s breast, by mentioning, as an 
exception to his general rule, that * many 
a silent lady, though not in the habit of 
talking much herself, is fond of finding 
in her lover a lively and pleasant com- 
panion, whose conversation may amuse 
her.” Exceptions of this kind must, I 
apprehend, be pretty frequent,—for if 
the silent lady is to be wooed by a silent 
gentleman, the business will turn out 
somewhat of the stupidest. Now for the 


** Second Part. When, on the other 
hand, the lady is of a cheerful and talk- 
ative mood, her lover must laugh, crack 
jokes, chat off hand, yet always with care 
that he say nothing to commit him ; and 
he must, especially in the beginning of 
the acquaintance, avoid double entendres, 
lest he joke away the favour of his fair 
one. In the treatment of a lady such as 
is here spoken of, your great object 
must be to make yourself as agreeable 
and amiable as you can. With such an 
one, much more than with a silent beauty, 
you must be profuse of praises,— extoll- 
ing her form, her face, her lips—made 
only for the purpose of kissing,— her 
black or blue eyes, her teeth, her hair, 
and her garments. Her self-love will 
also be flattered by allusions to her lofty 
birth, her riches, &c. When visiting a 
lady of this description frequent changes 
in the fashion of your dress would be ad- 
visable, as an evidence of wealth. If 
you are questioned as to the rank of 
a father, you must lie, and represent 

im as being twice as high in the world 
as he really is, and make him out as rich 
as you please ; but for this purpose it is 
expedient that you should have money in 
your own pocket,” 
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The importance of this last will be 
admitted by most reflecting fortune- 
hunters. ‘* Put money in thy purse” is 
a well-known injunction to a fool in 
love. Let the Germans, then, attend 
thereto. 

I must here break off, fascinating 
as is German doctorship, soothing as 
is German dullness. I shall take an 
early opportunity of seriously consi- 
dering the political state of the north 
of Germany, especially with reference 
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to the question of the Hanoverian con- 
sutution, about which so much non- 
sense and falsehood has been uttered 
and printed. In party warfare this is, 
perhaps, all natural, if not quite pro- 
per. But [ hope, by a dispassionate 
inquiry into the whole question, to 
shew that the king of Hanover deserves 
the eulogium passed upon him by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge; and that his majesty and his 
people are of one accord. 


OUR CLUB AT PARIS. 
No. III. 


“ Tail roseate spring, bright morning of the year ! 


‘To nature and to fancy dear.” 


‘(, is nae this a joyous day? 


Old Song. 


Sweet May is breathing forth 


In gladness an’ in loveliness, o’er all the wide, wide earth : 
‘The linnets they are lilting, love, on ilka bush an’ tree. 
© may sic joys be ever felt, my Bess, by thee and me, 


On this May-day !” 
A. Hume. 


‘* Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent sylve, nunc formosissimus annus.” 


Tuesday, 1st May, 1838. 


The Clock strikes Seven, and the 
President takes the Chair. 


Members present, Fourteen.— The Pre- 
sident, Politique, Proverbe, Calcul, 
Orator, Poet, John Bull, Le Colonel, 
Lexicon, Badin, Scandale, Cancan, 
Fact, and Critique. 


The President. As we are favoured 
this evening with the presence of our 
vice-president ( Politique), and of an- 
other member, whose long absence we 
have all deplored (Le Colonel), let me 
propose at once a toast or sentiment, 
which I am sure will meet with all 
your approbation, and secure all your 
suffrages — 


“ The Royalist Bundle of Sticks,” 


[So the toast was drunk with enthu- 
siasm ; and Le Colonel favoured 
the Club with some interesting 
news from the Duke and Duchess 
d’Angouléme, the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, the Duchess of Berri, and 
Mademoiselle. He handed to the 
President some drawings of Goritz, 
executed by the Duke of Bordeaux 
Jor “© Our Club,” and a splendid 
tankard-stand, worked by the hand 
of Mademoiselle ; and he brought 





Vircit. 


tears into many an eye, by his 
graphical and touching descriptions 
of the simple, unaffected, and noble 
conduct and piety of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme. As these recitals 
were made quite ‘* en famille,” we 
regret that we cannot communicate 
them at present to the readers of 
Fraser’s MaGazine; but a short 
time hence Le Colonel will himself 
gratify them by a more detailed 
and written statement. ] 


Le Colonel. “* Absent friends.” 


[ The toast was drunk with an enthu- 
siasm which can be better imagined 
than described ; and more than ten 
minutes elapsed before order was 
restored. | 


Le Colonel. Talking of friends re- 
minds me of the last words of Henry V., 
when, three weeks since, I left him : 
“ Do you remember,” he said, “ the 
lines of Ducis, my good colonel, my 
faithful friend?” [admitted I did not. 
I knew not to what he referred. He 
replied, with a noble and frank air, 
and an elegant and perfect pronuncia- 
tion : 

“« Noble et tendre amitié, je te chante en 
mes vers: 

Du poids de tant de maux semés dans 
Tonivers, 
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Par tes soins consolunts, c’est toi qui 
nous soulages. 

Trésor de tous les lieux, bonheur de tous 
les dges, 

Le ciel te fit pour homme, et tes charmes 
touchants 

Sont nos derniers plaisirs, sont nos pre- 
miers penchants. i 

Qui de nous, lorsque lame encor naive 
et pure 

Commence a s‘émouvoir, et s’ouvre a la 
nature, 

N’a pas senti d’abord, par un instinct 
heureux, 

Le besoin enchanteur, ce besoin d’étre 
deux, 

De dire 4 son ami ses plaisirs et ses 
peines ?” 

And so we parted, M. President ; but 

I shall not be likely again to forget the 

lines of Ducis. 

All the Members. Non-jamais! ja- 
mais ! 

Politique. I propose, M. President, 
and brother members, that the lines 
just repeated be copied on vellum, and 
hung up on the walls of this room. 

All the Members. Bravo, bravo! 
And the proposal was adopted with 
rapture. 

Le Colonel. There is a favourite air of 
Henry V., which he learned in “ bonnie 
Scotland,” and the words of which he 
repeats with much animation and feel- 
ing. Though I understood them per- 
fectly, I cannot repeat them; but I 
know the burden of the song is 
“ Auld lang syne.” If any brother 
member is acquainted with the lines, 
I should be happy to hear them 
repeated. 

All the Members. John Bull, John 
Bull, let us hear you sing them. 

John Bull. Gentlemen, I am _ no 
songster, and no Scotchman; but I 
know that delicious air, and have a 
tolerably good recollection of the words. 


[So John Bull sang “ Auld lang syne” 
in right gallant style, and all the 
members joined in the chorus: 


“ For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.’ 


The President. The presence of our 
valued friend, Le Colonel, and the in- 
teresting communications he has made, 
must not tempt us, however, to stray 
too far, or too long, from the business 
of the evening. This, gentlemen, is the 
“* first of May,” the féte of St. Philip, 
the commencement of the season of 
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sweet flowers, soft winds, gentle gales, 
the singing of birds, the humming of 
bees, the chirping of the grashoppers, 
the race of the butterflies, the time 
when the “ ladybirds, ladybirds, fly 
away home ”— when the sun warms us, 
and the trees look gay upon us, and 
the grass is soft beneath our feet— 
when sweet summer weather brings 
joyous thoughts together, like drops of 
dew, glittering at morn’s sweet prime 
on a sunny bank of thyme, with its 
blossoms blue— 


“O is nae this a joyous day? Sweet May 
is breathing forth, © : 
In gladness an’ in loveliness, o’er a’ the 
wide, wide earth ; 
The linnets they are lilting, love, on ilka 
bush an’ tree ; 
O may sic joys be ever felt, my Bess, by 
thee and me, 
On this May day !” 
I must call, therefore, upon you, as is 
our wonted custom, to pay a tribute of 
respect to our once cheerful, happy, 
merry * May-day.” Even bad as the 
times are, and sadly as our national 
customs are getting out of use, many a 
Maypole is raised, and many a crown 
and wreath are formed of those budding 
flowers, which remind us all of child- 
hood’s happy hours on this first of May ; 
and though the skies are not auspicious 
at Paris, they may be so elsewhere: 
and bright eyes and sunny hearts will 
always make up for rainy clouds and 
cold winds. Let us, then, not forget 
our standing toast — 


“ The first of May!” 


[So the toast was drunk with delight ; 
and John Bull sang, from the 


Musical Garland of the Songs of 


the Months, the following pretty 
lines : 


“ How can the heart be sad? 
When the very air is glad 
With pleasant sounds 


Of a thousand happy things, 
Dancing in dizzy rings 
Their airy rounds. 


And the bright and blooming flow’rs 
Give to the laughing hours 
Their fragrant breath ; 


And, whispering, seem to say, 
‘ Let every brow be gay 

With a rosy wreath !’ 
Sweet offspring of the earth ! 


Fl teach my heart thy worth, 
Even though it be 
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But a summer dream of joy, 
Which winter will destroy, 
As it will thee. 
Yet will I strive to keep, 
In my bosom buried deep, 
Your fragrant bloom : 
And memory shall raise 
Thoughts of these sunny days, 
Mid hours of gloom.” 

All the Members. Tres bien! tres 
bien! (For the music was as pretty 
as the words.) 

Poet. I know of no “ May-day song, 
in any language, to be compared to the 
ploughman’s song of Burns: 


” 


“ As I was a wand’ring ae morning in 
spring, 

i heard a young ploughman sae sweetly 
to sing ; 

And as he was singin’, these words he 
did say, 

There’s nae life like the ploughman’s in 
the month o’ sweet May! 


The lav’rock in the morning she'll rise 
frae her nest, 

And mount to the air wi’ the dew on her 
breast ; 

And wi’ the merry ploughman she'll 
whistle and sing ; 

And at night she'll return to her nest 
back again,” 


Critique. That is a beautiful song 
for a Scotch May-day, with its back- 
ward spring, its cold winds, and its 
early winters; but a ploughman in 
France, on a May-day, has nothing to 
do but to sing, for he is not ploughing 
then. 

Le Colonel. Wang your criticisms on 
iron hooks, say I. Give us another 
song, brother Poet; and another from 
Burns, too, if you remember one. 

Poet. Remember one, Colonel ! 
Why, I remember a thousand. 


“The winter is past, and the summer 
comes at last, 
And the small birds sing on every 
tree ; 
Now every thing is glad, while I am 
very sad, 
Since my true love is parted from me. 


The rose upon the briar, by the waters 
running clear, 
May have charms for the linnet or the 
bee : 
Their little loves are blest, and their little 
hearts at rest — 
But my true love is parted from me.” 


Le Colonel. That is one of the fa- 
vourite songs of Mademoiselle. She 
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learned it in dear Scotland, which her 
grandfather left with so much sorrow, 
and spoke of with so much love. 

The President. Come, brother Pro- 
verbe, we have not heard your pleasant 
voice to-day; and a song without a 
proverb, in * Our Club,” would be like 
wine without a toast. 

Proverbe. Ma foi! Monsieur le Pre- 
sident, “ II faut prendre le temps comme 
il vient,” as the old proverb says; and, 
though spring has its charms, winter 
has its joys —though we used to sing, 
when we were young : 


‘* Autant de jours d’hiver passés, 
Autant d’ennemis renversés.” 


For my part, I love the cheerful fire, 
the arm-chair, the glorious blaze, the 
foaming tankard, and the Christmas 
ale. IL think the old proverb most 
unjust which says: 


‘* Hiver n’est bon que pour les choux, 
On qu’a faire gagner la toux.” 


In the part of the world in which I was 
born (Genoa), the winters are short, 
but rude; and there is au old proverb, 
which may be thus translated (it is 
more appropriate to France than to 
Genoa) : 
‘“* Hiver dur a qui le grand froid, 
Fait briler bien plus qu'il ne croit.” 


There are several old proverbs about 
May, which, perchance, you may not 
have heard. 1 have ransacked all the 
“ armoires” in my head to find them 
out for you: 


‘* En Mai blé et vin croissent.” 
Then there is another: 
_“ Mai froid n’enrichit personne.” 
Then there is a third : 
“ Mai pluvieux marie le laboureur et sa 
fille.” 
And then there is a fourth: 


‘* A bon bluteur ; Mai propice.”’ 


I know no more of them, M. President: 
Mais, all I have told you, you are very 
welcome to. 

All the Members. Bravo, bravo! 
Brother Proverbe, it is always spring- 
time and may with you. 

[So Provense looked modest, a trick 
he was not often addicted to ; and 
as the President perceived it, he 
called on Povitique for his con- 
tribution. | 
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Politique. 1 confess, M. President, 
that my homage to May-day will have 
something of a political bearing about 
it. Ihave been reminded of springs 
gone by, and May-days past, of royal 
munificence in the palace of St. Louis, 
and of the difference which exists be- 
tween the May-days of the eldest and 
the youngest branch of the house of 
Bourbon. “ La Violette” so fully em- 
braces my sentiments and emotions of 
love for spring, flowers, and nature, 
and yet of gratitude to absent and still 
generous princes, that, with your per- 
mission, 1 will recite it: 


** La Violette. 


Aimable fille du printemps, 
Timide amante des bocages, 

Ton doux parfum flatte mes sens, 
Et tu sembles fuir mes hommages. 


Semblable au bienfaiteur disait 
Dont la main secourt Vindigence, 
Tu nous présentes le bienfait, 
Et tu crains la reconnaissance. 


Sans faste, sans admirateur, 
‘Tu vis obscure, abandonnée, 

Et l’wil encor cherche ta fleur 
Quand l’odorat I'a devinée. 


Viens prendre place en nos jardins, 
Quitte ce séjour solitaire, 

Jete promets, tous les matins, 
Une eau limpide et salutaire. 


Que dis-je? Non, dans ces bosquets, 
Reste 6 violette chérie! 

Heureux qui répand des bienfaits, 
Et, comme toi, cache sa vie !” 


Critique. Very musical, and very 
pretty; but violets are as sweet in 
June as they are in May; and we are 
met, not on the first day of the former, 
but of the latter month. 

Lhe President. Brother Critique, I 
think this time your criticism is mis- 
placed, for though the violet grows in 
summer, it is the daughter of the spring ; 
and as May-day and spring are always 
associated, nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than the selection made by 
our esteemed brother. 

All the Members. F.coutez! écoutez ! 

[ So brother Critique lcoked sheepish, 

till called on by the President Jor 
his contribution. | 


Critique. If I were not aware that 
many and important are the duties of 
this evening, I should be disposed, 
M. President, to supply you with a 
selection of some of the choicest spe- 
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cimens of May-day songs and spring 
odes in our own language; but as so 
much lies before us, and so unusual a 
number of interesting books crowd our 
table, I shall satisfy myself with a quota- 
tion from Lemiereé : 


“Le printemps qu’ annoncait l’hiron- 
delle 

Des saisons 4 mes yeux vient d’ouvrir 
la plus belle. 

Le chéne s’est éteint dans nos foyers 
deserts, 

Et des arbres déja tous les sommets sont 
verts ; 

Les oiseaux, dans les bois, par couples 
réunis, 

Suspendent aux rameaux la mousse de 
leurs nids : 

J’entends le rossignol caché sous le 
feuillage, 

Rouler les doux fredons de son tendre 
ramage. 

Les champs d’herbe couverts, les prés 
semés de fleurs, 

De leur riants tapis font briller les 
couleurs ; 

Le lilas flatte plus les regards de I’ Aurore 

Que les rubis de l'Inde et les perles du 
Maure; 

Et les zéphyrs légers, voltigeant sur le 
thym, 

Nous rapportent le soir les parfumes du 
matin, 


Ah! lorsque le printemps, d’une amour- 
euse haleine, 

De nos champs embellis vient ranimer la 
scene, 

Quel cil inanimé voit sans ravissements, 

Aprés de longs frimas, ces spectacles 
charmants ? 

Accourez avec moi, yous peintres, vous 
poéetes ; 

Patés, réclame ici vos luths, et vos 
palettes ; 

Savants, abandonnez vos asyles secrets ; 

Vous belles, vos réduits ; et vous grands, 
vos palais : 

Venez tous avec moi sur ces monts de 
verdure, 

Kendre hommage au printemps, et benir 
la nature.” 


All the Members. Oui, oui! rendre 
hommage au printemps, et benir la 
nature. 

Lhe President. Brother Calcul, it is 
your turn next. 

Calcul. “ Rosy-footed May,” the 
fifth month of the year, the contine of 
spring and summer, received its name 
some say from Romulus, who gave it 
this appellation in respect to the se- 
nators and nobles of his city who were 
called majores — 


So ake 
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“Thus, from the word ‘ majors,’ we 
believe, 

This month the name of May did first 
receive.” 


Fact. Yes, brother Calcul, this is the 
opinion of some ; but others, you are 
aware, supposed it was so called from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
they offered sacrifices on the first day. 
This is the month when the plants of 
the earth in general begin to flower. 
Milton says: 

‘* Day’s harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads 
with her 
The flow’ry May ; who from her green 
lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale prim- 
rose.” 


The President. Go on, brother Cal- 
cul; go on. 

Calcul. I have but little more to 
add, sir. The ancient Romans used to 
go in procession to the grotto of Egeria 
on May-day. She was a nymph who 
resided near Rome, in a grove where 
Diana was particularly worshipped ; 
and was frequently visited by Numa, 
the second king of Rome. To facilitate 
the introduction of his new laws and 
regulations into the state, he solemnly 
declared before the Roman people, that 
they were previously sanctified and ap- 
proved by the nymph Egeria, whom 
some maintain to be the same as Diana. 
May-day has also been from time im- 
memorial observed in France as a rural 
festival, and our Maypoles are still 
profusely decorated with garlands: 
round these have I danced full many 
a time — 


“ Amid the area wide she took her stand 
Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked 
the strand.” 


But May-day, M. President, is also 
St. Philip’s day ; and I think we should 
not forget, in our delight at the spring, 
to notice this patron saint. 

Fact. Yes, brother Calcul; and it is 
also the féle day of St. James the Less. 

Calcul. C’est vrai, c’est vrai. St. 
Philip was a native of Bethsaida, in 
Galilee, and was called to the apostle- 
ship at the beginning of our Saviour’s 
mission. Eusebius says that St. Philip 
was a married man, and had several 
daughters ; and that he was buried at 
Hlierapolis, in Phrygia, in which dis- 
trict he had preached. 

Fact. This is also St. James the 
Minor’s féte day, who was bishop of 
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Jerusalem, where he was considered a 
pillar of the church; and soon after 
suffered martyrdom in a tumult at the 
Temple. 

The President. Brother Calcul, have 
you terminated your reminiscences ? 

Calcul. Oui, M. President. 

The President. And you, brother 
Fact? 

Fact. Non, M. President. 

The President. Then, pray proceed. 

Fuct. It was on the first day of May, 
304, that Dioclesian publicly abdicated 
the Roman crown at Nicomedia, afier 
a prosperous reign of twenty-two years. 
He retired to Salona, near the Gulf of 
Venice, and there cultivated his little 
garden. 

It was on the first of May, 1308, 
that Albert of Austria, the second em- 
peror of his house, was assassinated 
near Bruck, in the canton of Berne, in 
Switzerland, 

It was on the first of May, 1700, 
that died John Dryden, whose ode to 
St. Cecilia’s day is still at the head of 
lyric poetry — 

“ Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught 
to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding 
line, 

The long majestic march, and energy 
divine.” 


It was on the first of May, 1707, 
that commenced the happy union of 
England and Scotland ; and it was the 
first of May, 1807, a century afterwards, 
that England, 

‘“« Great, glorious, and free, 
First land of the earth, and first gem of 
the sea,” 


first set the example of leading the way 
in the abolishment of the slave trade. 
These are my facts. I cannot omit 

the opening lines of Thomson in his 

Seasons : 

‘** Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, 
come ! 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veiled in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains de- 
scend.”’ 


All the Members. Bravo, bravo! To 
the health of brother Fact! (And so 
the fucé is that the toast was drunk with 
appropriate honours.) 

Lhe President. Brother Orator, it is 
your turn next. 
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Orator. I shall confine myself, sir, 
to the following question of Fawcett: 
“Tis Nature’s 
rejoice ! 
Gay laughs the landscape —all that lives 
is gay. 

Light bound the flocks! the birds exalt 
their voice ! 

And all things shout and bless delightful 
May.” 


revel—all her works 


The President. It is your turn next, 
Mr. Bull. 

John Bull. IT am sorry for it, sir, 
for I think the subject exhausted ; but 
still I will do my best to close this 
portion of our night's business. Peacham 
says, “ Alay must be drawn with a 
sweet and amiable countenance, clad 
in a robe of white and green, embroi- 
dered with daffodils, hawthorns, and 
blue-bottles.” Milton says : 


*« Hail, bounteous May !—thou dost in- 
spire 

Mirth and youth, and warm desire : 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing.” 


Shakespeare, sir, was very fond of May, 
and has celebrated that month in several 
of his best plays. 


“ Maids are May when they are maids ; 
gut the sky changes when they are 
wives.” 


Jove, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air.” 


* Ona day, alack the day! 


** My liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 
lipe for exploits.” 


In Shakespeare’s time, it appears to 
have been the custom to rise early on 
a May-day morning, for he says, 

“ *Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we sweep them from the door 

with cannons, 

‘To scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning.” 


The custom of gathering flowers on the 

first of May, and forming them into 

wreathes, is noticed by Sydney, who 

says, 

“* When merry May first early calls the 
morn, ; : ‘ 

With merry maids a-maying they do go.” 


And Milton says : 


** Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-maying.” 
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As to May-games and May-poles, 
May-flies and May-bugs, May-flowers 
and May-lilies, May-days and May- 
weeds, it may be that you have no de- 
sire to hear any more, and that you 
may be disposed thus to suffer me to 
wind up the subject of the first of 
May. 

President. With the permission, then, 
of the rest of the members, with whose 
contributions on May-day we have not 
been favoured, we will proceed to the 
order of the night ; and the bill of fare 
is as follows: 


LITERARY BILL OF FARE. 


1. La Chute d’un Ange. By De 
Lamartine. 

2. Congres de Verone. Par Cha- 
teaubriand. 


3. Public Works, Canals, and Rail- 
roads. By Michael Chevalier. 
4. On the State of Public Affairs 


and the Government of France. By 
M. Guizot. 
5. The Marriage of Napoleon. By 


M. Bignon. 

6. The State of the European Uni- 
versities. 

7. L’Europe, Protestante et 1|’Anti- 
Protestante. 

8. Nimrod at Paris. 


POLITICAL BILL OF FARE. 


The poor Archbishop of Posen. 

The poor Pope. 

Poor Molé on his last legs. 

The poor Pacha of Egypt. 

The poor Tree of Liberty in Luxem- 
bourg. 

The poor Countess Lipano. 

Poor Francis di Paulo. 

The poor people at Pesth. 

Poor Dom Pedro’s daughter in Por- 
tugal, and his other poor daughter at 
Brazil, with particulars of her court- 
ship with the Prince de Joinville. 

The poor Asphalters, and the poor 
French shareholders. 

The poor presents of Abdel Kader 
to Louis Philippe. 

The Hungarian coronation. 

The King of Hanover. 

The King of Holland. 

The approaching marriage of the 
Duke of Bordeaux. 

The correspondence of Count Molé 
with the court of Bavaria. 

The Melbourne and Molé adminis- 
trations compared. 
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The rampant state of the Popish 
priests. 

The Emperor of Russia’s intended 
visit to Berlin. 

Lord Brougham at Paris. 

Dr. Bowring in Egypt, and the pro- 
gress of I’raserism in the world. 

The King of Prussia and his Popish 
subjects. 


1. LA CHUTE D’UN ANGE. 
BY DE LAMARTINE. 


The President. In these times of 


juste milieu politics, of literature with- 


out soul, and of an entire engrossment 
of mind on the part ofall classes, by 
the material and physical interests of 
society, it is quite a treat to see on 
our table the proof sheets of La Chute 
d'un Ange ! 

Poet. We are indebted, sir, to the 
kindness of the author for a proof-sheet 
copy at “our club ;” and I concur 
with you in hailing with delight this 
ocular demonstration, that poetry has 
not quite forsaken our shores. 

The President. Come, brother Ora- 
tor, let us hear the preface. 

[So Onavor read the preface, which 

was as follows : 


Orator.— 


‘ This is a second episode of the one 
great poem, of which Jocelyn formed a 
small part: it is another page of that 
work, the plan of which I traced years 
ago, and some fragments of which I pro- 
pose from time to time to publish, until 
my wintry days shall close in upon me, 
should God be disposed to preserve me 
so long. Moral Nature is the subject, 
as physical nature was that of the poet 
Lucretius. Surely, the human soul, and 
the successive phases by which God 
causes it to accomplish its perfectible 
destinies, is one of the ~~ themes for 
the song of the poet. Ido not deceive 
myself as to the poverty of my weak 
talent, nor as to the probable shortness 
of my life, when compared to such an 
enterprise ; but, then, 1 do not pretend 
that I shall ever fully accomplish it. 
Some unsteady and deviating steps along 
a road which has no end, is the lot of 
every philosopher and of every artist. 
Years, leisure, and strength, are all 
wanting. The days ofa poet are even 
short in the longest lives of men. Poetry 
is not that which runs over the cup of 
human life, We do not live in imaginary 
delight and ecstasy ; and those wha order 
a poet to be alwavs a poet, resemble the 
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caliph who directed his slaves to cause 
him to live on music and perfumes — he 
died of voluptuousness and inanition. 
I know that I am reproached, though 
with an anger which is quite captivating, 
for not consecrating my whole life to 
writing ; and, above all, to polishing my 
verses, and to rendering them more ac- 
ceptable : though the fact is, that I never 
proposed to do any thing more than de- 
rive from poetry some rare and accidental 
consolation. I have nothing, then, to 
reply to this charge, except that every 
one has received ‘his mission from his 
nature. I envy, indeed, those contem- 
plative natures to whom God hath given 
nothing but wings, and who can ever 
soar in ethereal regions, and have all 
their minds engaged on immortal dreams 
without being disturbed by those worldly 
events which tremble under our feet. 
These are not men, but privileged beings, 
who have only those senses of humanity 
which confer on them pleasure — who 
sing and pray. They are the solitary 
ascetics of thought and mind. G ilory, 
peace, and happiness tothem! But, do 
these natures belong to the time in which 
we live? Is not the present epoch one 
which is essentially laborious? Does not 
all the world stand in need of all the 
world? Is there not going on a triple 
transformation in the world of ideas, in 
the world of politics, and in the world of 
art? Is not the human mind fuller than 
ever of the Spirit of God, which is in it, 
and in search of some vast religious fact, 
or movement, or event? Who can doubt 
it? It is the work of centuries, it is the 
work ofall. It is only the egotist who 
would now stand aside and say, Que 
m'importe? I do not thus understand 
existence. ‘The epoch in which we live 
prescribes to us our duties, as well as 
our destinies. In an age of renovation, 
as well as of labour, it 1s necessary that 
we should all lend a hand to erecting a 
common pyramid—even were it a Babel. 
But it shall not be a Babel; it shall be 
another step to that glorious altar where 
the idea of God shall be more exalted 
and better adored. But, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves ; it is God whom man is 
ever searching for, even though he knows 
it not; and his greatest efforts have that 
sole object in view. In the end, civilis- 
ation will be resolved into adoration, as 
life will be resolved into intelligence. 
In these days of social demands, every 
man who really lives has two tributes to 
pay —the one, to the age in which he 
lives; and the other, to posterity. To 
the present, the obscure efforts of all 
men should be offered ; but, to the future, 
the notions of philosophy or the songs 
of the poet. It is, pretended, that these 
varied employments of the mind are in- 
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compatible. But the ancients, our mas- 
ters and our models, did not thus think ; 
they did not divide man, they completed 
him. With them, a man was more apt 
for any special exercise of his mind in 
proportion as he was exercised in all. 
Philosophers, politicians, poets, citizens, 
all lived on the same food ; and this nu- 
triment, more substantial and more strong, 
formed those great geniuses and those 
great characters who, with one hand, 
laid hold of an idea, and with the other 
put it into action ; and who did not feel 
themselves degraded by the performance 
of humble duties. 

“To my want of leisure is generally 
attributed the incorrectness of the com- 
position and style with which my poetic 
sketches are reproached. These defects 
I know better than any one else. I do 
not endeavour to palliate them. I can 
only reply to my critics, by humbling 
myself much more, and by demanding 
for these proofs of my weakness a greater 
portion of indulgence. They are not 
often wrong, when they look on the first 
editions of my poetical effusions as no- 
thing more than improvvisations in verse. 
If they are destined to survive some 
years, it will be more easy for me to 
polish them when the movement of my 
mind and sentiments shall be calmed, 
and when advanced age shall give to me 
the leisure of those days in which man 
returns to his former steps, and re- 
touches that which he has left behind 
him. If it should be otherwise, and | 
should not live so long, what use would 
there be in devoting myself to mere po- 
lishing now? When, in passing through 
life, we have breathed with freedom, 
and have thrown behind us a flower from 
our solitude, what matters it if there be 
a defect in the leaf, or that a worm has 
consumed a portion of its edge? No 
one will think more about it. 

‘ It only remains for me to entreat the 
benevolent reader not to impute to me 
that which he may find too fantastic in 
this episode. This was a necessary ele- 
ment in the plan of my poem. The 
heavy and massive stone serves, some- 
times, as the foundation of an elegant 
and decorated edifice, The two epi- 
sodes which will follow this are of a 
nature more contemporary and more ex- 
citing. They will recall that Jocelyn, 
for which that portion of the public who 
reads verses has shewn so indulgent a 
partiality. In the course of this epic 
drama, Jocelyn will often again return, 
as he has not disappeared for ever. The 
episode which follows the Chute d'un 
Inge is entitled Les Pécheurs.” 

President. Brother Poet, you have 
looked over this new inspiration of 
the muse of De Lamartine; can you 
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supply us with some account of the 
poem ? 

Poet. It commences, sir, with a re- 
cital of the argument, or basis of the 
poem; which is subsequently divided 
into fifteen visions. 

The recital begins with a description 
of Lebanon and the surrounding coun- 
try ; and, as usual, the poetic traveller, 
who has trodden with so religious a 
step the sublime scenery of the Holy 
Land, excites the interest of the reader 
by his graphic and poetic delineations. 
The following lines are a beautiful spe- 
cimen of this portion of the poem : 


“ Oh! quelles fleurs croissaient sur ce 

berceau des fleuves ! 

Quels cédres étendaient leurs bras sur 
ces eaux neuves ! 

Quels oiseaux se trempaient l’aile dans 
ces bassins! 

Quel firmament la nuit constellait dans 
leurs seins ! 

Quels murmures secrets, et quelle ame 
profonde, 

Sortaient avec ses flots, chantaient avec 
son onde !” 


The poem opens with the description 
ofan old man, who, encountering the 
author on board the frail bark which 
conveyed himself, his wife, and his 
child, to the shores of the East, excited 
his curiosity and interested his heart 
by a description of the Maronites, who 
inhabit the summit of Mount Lebanon, 
and who are now 


* Tribu d’adorateurs, peuples de cénobite, 
Qui, semblable aux Ilébreux dans leur 
captivite, 

A caché sur ces monts l’arche de vérité.” 

One of these “new Pauls of the 
desert,” the oldest of their race, is 
gified with the power of second sight, 
or of that acquaintance with the things 
that are passing in the invisible world ; 
which enables him to see, in his pro- 
phetic mind, the days of Adam as of 
those of centuries to come. The old 
man proposes to accompany the author 
to the nearly inaccessible residence of 
this wonderful being. The history of 
his ascent, the description ofthe scenery 
round the residence of Lady Stanhope, 
and of the wonders which alte’ 
him, are admirably painted, and recall 
to the memory the descriptions he has 
supplied in his Souvenirs, 
el Paysages, 
Orient. 

After fatigues and dangers, as multi- 
plied as they were sublime, the sum- 
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mit of Lebanon is gained, and the old 

man exclaims — 

««Rendons grace au Seigneur,’ dit le 
vieillard tout bas ; 

‘Lui-méme vers son saintila guidé nos pas: 

Nous sommes arrivés: ces gigantesques 
tiges 

Des arbres de l’Eden sont les sacrés 
vestiges,’ ” 


Conducted to the door of the her- 
mitage, whose picturesque position adds 
not a little to the beauty and mystery 
of the plot of the drama, M. De La- 
martine remains without, and listens 
to the accents of praise or of prayer. 
The eyes of the hermit were closed by 
age and infirmities; his muscles were 
seen through the flesh of this anchorite ; 
and he had nothing to cover his body 
but a mat of rushes. His description 
is well managed, and a line, which 
describes his frame as 

“Il semblait plus un corps, mais un 

vitement d’ame,” 

is peculiarly felicitous. The hermit, 
though unable to discover any objects 
with the eyes of his body, directed the 
“young stranger” to approach him ; 
and, after assuring him of his sympathy 
and love, invited him to listen to the 
recital of the “visions” which succeed. 
This is the introduction to the “ visions” 
which compose the work ; from which 
it would be impossible to do more, in 
our sitting of to-day, than read some 
extracts. 

In the first vision there is a splendid 
“Chorus of the Cedars of Lebanon.” 
The idea is as exquisite as the execu- 
tion is charming: you will not fail to 
be delighted with such poetry as the 
following : 

** Aigles, qui passez sur nos tetes, 

Allez dire aux vents déchainés, 

Que nous défions leurs tempétes 

Avec nos mats enracinés. 
()w’ils montent ces tyrans de l'onde, 
Que leur aile s’ameute et gronde 
Pour assaillir nos bras nerveux ! 

Allons ! leur plus fougueux vertiges 

Ne feront que bercer nos tiges, 

Et que siffer dans nos cheveux. 


Fils du rocher, nés de nous-meme, 
Sa main divine nous planta ; 

Nous sommes le vert diadéme 
Qu’aux sommets d'Eden il jeta, 

Quand ondoira Peau du déluge 

Nos flanes creux seront le refuge 
De la race enti¢re d’Adam, 

Et les enfans du patriarche 

Dans notre bois tailleront l’arche 
Du Dieu nomade d’ Abraham. 
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C’est nous, quand les tribus captives 
Auront vu les hauteurs d’ Hermon, 
Qui couvrirons de nos solives 
L’arche immense de Salomon. 
Si, plus-tard, un Verbe fait homme 
D’un nom plus saint, adore et nomme 
Son pére du haut d’une croix, 
Autels de ce grand sacrifice, 
De l’instrument de son supplice, 
Nos rameaux fourniront le bois. 


in mémoire de ces prodiges, 

Des hommes inclinent leurs fronts, 
Viendront adorer nos vestiges, 

Coller leurs lévres a nos trones, 
Les saints, les poétes, les sages, 
Ecouteront dans nos feuillages 

Des bruits pareils aux grandes eaux, 
Et sous nos ombres prophétiques 
Formeront leurs plus beaux cantiques, 

Des murmures de nos rameaux !” 


All the Members. C’est ravissant! 
c’est ravissant ! 

Poet. 1t would be quite impossible, 
M. President, in less than the whole 
of a single sitting, to supply an accu- 
rate idea of the “visions” of De 
Lamartine. Ilis object in this, as in 
all his other compositions, is to paint 
the moral nature of man; and he avails 
himself of history, sacred and profane ; 
of biography, whose date is coeval 
with the mountains, as well as of that 
which is contemporary with ourselves ; 
of nature, with all her lessons, as with 
all her wonders; and of revelation, 
with its truths and with its mysteries. 
But all are brought to bear on the 
developement of the moral nature of 
man; and he never loses sight, for a 
single moment, of the object he pro- 
poses to accomplish. In a wilderness 
of sweet flowers, the only difficulty is 
the selection ; but that is one not easily 
to be surmounted: for one fears lest 
one’s own taste should be suspected, 
if, in omitting to prefer one flower to 
another, there should be any thing like 
an appearance of indifference to those 
which we do not cull. I shall there- 
fore, M. President, here close my 
résumé, 1eserving to some future oc- 
casion an examination of the plots, 
as well as of the poetry of these 
“ visions.” 

Orator. We will say, at least, en 
passant, that the visions are bright ones, 
and that they are calculated not to 
detract from, but to inerease the well- 
merited reputation of their illustrious 
author. 

John Bull. De Lamastine the tra- 
veller is the De Lamartine I prefer. 
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Lexicon. De Lamartine the scholar 
is the De Lamartine I admire. 

Le Colonel. De Lamartine the royal- 
ist is the De Lamartine I love. 

Politique. That is, if he took less 
pains than he does to conceal his af- 
fections. 

Orator. De Lamartine is one of the 
best popular speakers in France. 

Poet. And he is almost the only 
poet. 

Fact. His works are most profitable 
to their publishers. 

Badin. Come, gentlemen, enough ! 
enough! It is high time to send round 
the bottle; and no one proposes with 
more pleasure the health of De La- 
martine than myself. 

[So the health of De Lamantine 
was drunk with every suitable 
honour ; and Port, Oraror, and 
CRITIQUE were requested to exa- 
mine the “ visions,” and to supply, 
as early as possible, their observa- 
tions and criticisms. ] 


THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The President. Chateaubriand has 
just forwarded us his Congrés de Verone, 
which is one of the most interesting 
periods of his public life. It is high 
time that we should hear what he says 
of the Emperor Alexander, the Battle 
of Waterloo, and the Congress of 
Verona. 

Critique. I have made, M. Pre- 
sident, a short réswmé of this interesting 
publication ; and though Chateaubriand, 
when he renounced his embassy at 
Rome during the Polignac adminis- 
tration, encouraged the enemies of the 
king, yet he has since done all he 
possibly could, by his celebrated de- 
claration to the Duchess de Berri, 
“ Madame, votre fils est mon roi!” to 
remove the unpleasant feeling which 
his conduct had excited in royalist 
minds. 

Politique. Brother Critique, Chateau- 
briand was forgiven by his king before 
that monarch descended into the tomb ; 
and let us cast a mantle of oblivion 
over his fickleness and his peculiarities. 

The President. Now, then, for the 
résumé. 

Critique. During the sojourn of 
Chateaubriand at Verona, he had the 
honour of seeing much of the Emperor 
Alexander, and of conversing with him 
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frequently. The czar was, at first, cool 
and reserved to the poet-ambassador ; 
but, subsequently, they understood and 
loved each other. The emperor de- 
clared to Chateaubriand, that he placed 
his sword at the service of France, and 
that the alliance he had contracted with 
her he desired to strengthen and ex- 
tend. He declared, on one occasion, 
to Chateaubriand, that he would never 
separate himself from the monarchs 
with whom he was united; and that 
his desires for aggrandisement for the 
Russian empire had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

** What need have I to increase my 
empire?” he exclaimed. “ Providence 
has not put at my disposition eight 
hundred thousand soldiers to satisfy 
my ambition, but to protect religion, 
morality, and justice, and to secure 
the triumph of those principles of order 
on which human society must repose.” 
The reign of Alexander was one con- 
tinued and noble work of civilisation. 
Ife first enlightened his people, and 
then ameliorated their condition. In 
1814, he presented himself to France 
as a sincere and disinterested friend. 
Buonaparte had carried into the heart 
of his dominions all sorts of evils, the 
traces of which must have remained 
for a very long time; but the czar 
forgot the injuries he had sustained, 
and returned good for evil. On the 
3ist of March, 1814, innumerable ar- 
mies occupied France, and Paris re- 
sembled a city in a state of siege ; six 
months after, all these troops had re- 
passed our frontiers, without having 
carried away with them a single five- 
franc piece — without having fired a 
single musket-shot—and without having 
shed a single drop of blood from the 
return of the Bourbons. Formerly, 
France was increased on some of her 
frontiers ; the ships and the magazines 
of Antwerp were divided with her; 
three hundred thousand prisoners were 
returned to her; the combats of five- 
and-twenty years ceased from one end 
of Europe to the other; and Alexander 
returned to his states, leaving a charta 
and more liberty than ever the French 
had demanded. He was the chigf of 
two supreme authorities, and was an 
autocrat at once by his sword and by 
his religion. During the time that 
Alexander remained at Paris, he went 
about the capital on horseback or foot, 
without suite and without affectation. 
He appeared astonished at his own 
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triumph, but looked on the French 
population with interest and affection. 
IIe was called a barbarian, a tyrant, 
and a despot; but the liberty which 
France enjoyed under the restoration 
was principally due to his talent and 
integrity. The evils of the second in- 
vasion must not be imputed to Alex- 
ander. It has been estimated, that 
each of the hundred days cost France 
thirty millions of francs. Chateau- 
briand is right when he says that Buo- 
naparte and his friends alone occa- 
sioned this expenditure. When Alex- 
ander returned to Russia, he did so 
without a suite; and, on one occasion, 
stopped to hear divine service in a 
common country-church. After the 
service was concluded, he approached 
the priest and kissed his hand, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Greeks ; 
the poor priest kissed the forehead of 
the emperor, ignorant of the individual 
he saluted. The emperor passed on, 
and was soon lost in the crowd; and 
it was only afterwards that the priest 
was apprised that the czar had heen 
one of his auditors. Alexander. was 
much pre-occupied with what would 
be the probable fermination of his 
existence. He has often been known 
to go in the night to churchyards, and 
there pray in secret. When he set out 
on a voyage, he had the habit of saying, 
“ Tous les ans on se hate de terminer 
ses affaires avec moi, comme si l'on 
ne devait plus me revoir.” He often 
said, ‘I shall die in some corner ofa 
wood, or in a ditch, or by the road- 
side, and they will think no more of 
me.’” The czar died in the small 
city of Taganrog, on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1825. When he approached 
his dying hour, he ordered his windows 
to be opened, and said, “ Quelle belle 


journée !” We spoke no more. The 


charming but sad Empress Elizabeth, 
who was never happy, expired within 
a few yards of her husband. She 
wrote to St. Petersburg, “ Notre ange 
est au ciel, j'ai V'espoir de me réunir 
bientét a lui.” 

Le Colonel. Charles X. always spoke 
of the Emperor Alexander with grati- 
tude and affection; and, even a few 
days before his death, recounted some 
acts of kindness of Alexander during 
their exile. 

Critique. During the hundred days, 
Chateaubriand was at Ghent with the 
King of France. On the 18th of June, 
1815, towards noon, he took a solitary 
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walk in the environs of that city; and 
when, at the distance of more than a 
league, he thought he heard a heavy 
firing. It was like very distant thun- 
der. He advanced thirty steps, and - 
the rolling recommenced, at unequal 
intervals. A breeze from the south 
sprang up: the solitary pedestrian 
listened motionless to these detona- 
tions, and he soon recognised that it 
was the firing of artillery. He stood 
upright, with his back leaning against 
a poplar tree, and there listened to the 
echoes of that battle which was destined 
to occupy so conspicuous a place in 
the page of history by the name of 
Waterloo. But Chateaubriand is a 
strange combination of fidelity and en- 
thusiasm. When all were faithless, he 
was faithful; and yet, strange to say, 
he desired the success of Napoleon. 

“ Wellington, triomphait-il?” in- 
quired Chauteaubriand. “ La légiti- 
mité rentrerait donc dans Paris derriére 
ces uniformes rouges, qui venaient de 
reteindre leur pourpre au sang des 
Francais?” asked the royalist-poet. 
And he followed it up by saying, “ La 
royauté aurait, donc, pour carrosses de 
son sacre les chariots d’ambulance, rem- 
plis de nos grenadiers mutilés? Que 
sera-ce qu'une restauration accomplie 
sous de tels auspices?” This may be 
very sentimental and very poetic, but 
it is neither true nor philosophical. 
It is all very well to write history in 
poetry, and record facts in verse ; but 
then the poet-historian must recollect, 
that his inaccuracy and prejudice will 
not compensate for his talents or his 
genius. The warriors of the empire, 
who had carried to the four corners of 
the world their victorious flags, distin- 
guished themselves, unquestionably, at 
the battle of Waterloo; and the guards, 
who exclaimed * We die, but we never 
surrender !” terminated dramatically 
and heroically the tragedy of so many 
years. But, will Chateaubriand pre- 
tend that France viewed with sorrow 
the termination of the war, or that she 
saw with regret her sons return to the 
plough, the loom, and the sickle? 
Chateaubriand did not think as he 
now writes, when, in 1815, he learned 
the issue of the battle: for I know 
that he exclaimed, with rapture, “ La 
France, donc, est sauvée!” The ima- 
gination of the poet-historian in 1838 
is seduced by melancholy, disappoint- 
ment, and regrets; and it would be 
well that his declaration should not be 
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taken “au picd de la lettre.” We 
knows well that the Bourbons saved 
France, in 1815, from the invasion 
and dismemberment which threatened 
her. The Bourbons interposed be- 
tween the spear of the Cossack and 
that France which hardly dared to 
hope for justice, much less for favour. 
The Bourbons were not imposed upon 
France: they came to her assistance ; 
they did not enter in the rear of foreign 
uniforms, nor were they defended by 
foreign bayonets ; they presented them- 
selves to France, and they received them 
as liberators. Foreign governments oc- 
cupy themselves very little about the in- 
terests of the eldest branch of the house 
of Bourbon ; and Chateaubriand must 
know, that the Emperor Alexander 
even went so far as to ask his allies if 
it would not be well to place the 
crown on the head of the then Duke 
of Orleans. It is not true, that the 
alliance of the north was one of prin- 
ciple and not of interest, and in favour 
of legitimacy and not of national in- 
terests. The Bourbons returned to 
France, neither as conquerors nor as 
hostages, but as free princes to rule 
over a free people ! 

All the Members. Bravo! bravo! 
C’est vrai! c'est vrai! L’enthousiasme 
de 1815 est un fait historique! 

The President. But what do you 
say, Critique, to Chateaubriand’s histo- 
rical revelations as to the Congress of 
Verona? It appears to me, that this 
is the most important and novel portion 
of his work. 

Critique. You are quite right, sir; 
you are quite right. Up to the publi- 
cation of this memoir, it was always 
believed that the Spanish war was the 
work of this congress. Authentic do- 
cuments now, however, prove the con- 
trary. The kings and diplomatists 
assembled were averse to the wars, 
and the intervention of the congress 
was reduced to three insignificant de- 
spatches, intended to be submitted to 
the government at Madrid. The de- 
spatches of Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria, completely demonstrated how pe- 
rilous to France was the revolution 
which then raged on her frontiers; but 
the three cabinets in question remained 
in a state of the greatest reserve, simply 

causing it to be understood that they 
should withdraw their representatives 
from a country with which they had 
no longer any political relations. It 
was Monsieur de Montmorency, then 
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minister of foreign affairs, who declared 
that there was little doubt but that he 
should be obliged to make war, and that 
he wished to apprise the allies of France 
what he proposed to do in the event of 
his government intervening. Not only 
the congress did not urge France to 
war, but, on the contrary, Prussia, 
and, above all, Austria, were very 
much opposed to it: Russia alone ap- 
proved the measure, and offered the 
support of her arms. Prussia then of- 
fered her appui moral; Austria pro- 
mised nothing; and England was 
against an intervention. Thus, then, 
France, at the Congress of Verona, 
took the initiative of war upon herself’; 
received neither orders nor inspirations 
from her august allies ; and, being un- 
able to act with them, resolved to act 
without them. 

There is a remarkable correspond- 
ence, dated from Verona, between M. 
de Chateaubriand and M. de Villele. 
The ambassador wished for the inter- 
vention of France in Spanish affairs, 
whereas M. de Villele was opposed 
to it. The ambassador pleaded the 
most powerful considerations, and his 
noble and decided policy presented the 
question in every possible light ; some- 
times, however, telling small fibs — 
which, I suppose, are allowed in di- 
plomacy — viz., that all the allies were 
in favour of the measure ; whereas the 
Emperor Alexander was the only sove- 
reign who encouraged the project. 

In his correspondence with M. de 
Villele, he represented success to be as 
easy as it was desirable; and to him- 
self he said secretly, “ When once the 
Bidassoa shall be passed, then, indeed, 
the president of the council, active, 
capable, and decided, will fly in ad- 
vance.” M. de Villele, absorbed by 
his financial and commercial opera- 
tions, did not pay sufficient attention 
to this question; and yet, though the 
war in Spain, in 1823, was rejected 
by the Congress of Verona, as it was 
by M. de Villele, when it was de- 
clared, the funds rose and public credit 
improved. Chateaubriand was un- 
doubtedly one of the principal causes 
of that war of intervention ; and, right 
or wrong, he must henceforth be iden- 
tified with that event. It is a question, 
indeed, which admits of some discus- 
sion, whether poets and authors are 
the best diplomatists; or, indeed, whe- 
ther their selection for diplomatic posts 
is ever judicious. The names of 
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Canning, Chateaubriand, and Martinez 
de la Rosa, have been often cited in 
favour of an opposite opinion; and, 
certainly, this work on the “ Congress 
of Verona ”’ tends to raise the character 


of the French poet-politician. It has 
been often asked, Whether omer 
would have been improperly intro- 


duced as member of the ancient Greek 
government? but I confess, M. Pre- 
sident, that I should be disposed my- 
self to reply in the negative. Chateau- 
briand appears to occupy himself, in 
the work which I am now examining, 
a great deal too much about the future, 
and not enough about the present. 
The great man of posterity is the great 
man of the age in which he lives; and 
whilst Chateaubriand may feel a just 
anxiety that he should be thought well 
of hereafter, he should be a little more 
attentive to the age in which he exists. 
The book which he has just published 
is his adien to his literary career. It 
is the last will and testament of a muse 
which has charmed, if not improved 
the world, for at least forty years. 

Chateaubriand has left behind him 
Le Génie du Christianisme, La Tra- 
duction de Milton, and Le Congrés de 
Verone. The first has long since esta- 
blished his reputation as a Christian ; 
the second has added to his fame as a 
poet; and the ¢hird has proved that 
he is a statesman. 

When Chateaubriand was made 
minister of foreign affairs, in the place 
of M. de Montmorency, he made use 
of the power confided to him to carry 
on a war against Jacobinism, and to 
endeavour to render more solid mon- 
archical governments. Conspiracies 
every where existed; poniards were 
sharpened in the night; oaths of ven- 
geance and destruction were sworn to; 
and revolutionary hatreds had their 
catacombs. Various were the secret 
societies which had been established in 
France since the last fall of Napoleon, 
in 1815. The police had successively 
discovered the societies of the “ Epin- 
gle Noire,” “des Patriotes de 1816,” 
“des Vautours de Bonaparte,” “des 
Chevaliers du Soleil,” “des Patriotes 
Européens Réformés,” and that of the 
“ Régénération Universelle.” 

All the Members. C'est vrai! c’est 
vrai! and Chateaubriand has done 
right in saying so. 

Politique. Yes; songs, speeches, 
pamphlets, caricatures, impious and 
philosophical works, all formed por- 
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tions of the poisonous elements of these 
destructive associations. 

Critique. And yet, at that very time, 
those who refused to believe in the 
existence of these associations were . 
called strong-minded men, whilst the 
members of those associations laughed 
in their sleeves, and smiled at these 
** imbeciles.” 

Le Colonel. Yes; and in 1816 
vast conspiracies embraced Paris and 
the departments of I’Isere, Rhone, and 
La Sarthe. 

The President. Not so many inter- 
ruptions — let Critique go on with his 
résumé. 

Critique. In 1820, gentlemen, these 
associations were brought to perfection 
—they were affiliated with the car- 
bonari of Italy, and the communeros of 
Spain. The Neapolitan and Pied- 
montese insurrections caused the cha- 
racter of the carbonari to be better 
understood. In the first instance, they 
were monarchical, to repel the domi- 
nation of Buonaparte ; but they gra- 
dually became similar to those of the 
Jacobins of France. These various so- 
cieties were all, at Paris, united into 
one association — viz. those of the 
French carbonari. They were divided 
into sections, called cercles, or ventes. 
Then there were private ventes, and 
central ventes, and upper ventes, with 
a supreme vente, or directing com- 
mittee. No one could be admitted to 
the first degree of association — viz. the 
private vente — without being intro- 
duced by some well-known and tried 
carbonart. It was necessary for them 
to give evidence of their hatred for the 
cause of legitimacy, unless they were 
military men who had been put on 
half-pay, or on the retired list, and 
then it was supposed that it was 
a matter of course they hated the 
government. The carbonari under- 
took, on becoming members, to obey 
implicitly, and almost without inquiry, 
the supreme vente. Each member 
was to be supplied with a musket, a 
bayonet, and twenty-five cartridges ; 
and besides these instruments of ven- 
geance, each one possessed a poniard. 
When admitted as members, they paid 
five francs, and one franc per month 
into the general bank. Their num- 
ber at last exceeded sixty thousand ; 
and the invisible members of the 
supreme vente used to assemble in 
some impenetrable and undiscovered 
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Politique. So then, after all, the 
report of M. de Marchangy, as to the 
secret societies of that epoch, which 
was then laughed atas extravagant and 
absurd, was undoubtedly correct. 

Critique. So much so, that a de- 
puty, who was a member of the ventes 
at that time, has since informed M. de 
Chateaubriand that when the report of 
M. de Marchangy appeared, the car- 
bonari found it so exact, that the su- 
preme vente ordered him to be put to 
death. The deputy in question saved 
the life of de Marchangy, by opposing 
the execution of the judgment. 


Fact. That was not Barthe. 
Critique. No, no; that was not 


Barthe ; but Barthe, who is now keeper 
of the seals! keeper of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s conscience!! minister of jus- 
tice!!! and minister of religion! !!!— 

All the Members. (Ha, ha ha!) — 


Critique. Was a member of the 
carbonari. 
Badin. ‘Seta thief to catch a 


thief all the world over.” So Louis 
Philippe, by means of Barthe, the 
carbonaro, found out all the secrets of 
* Jes amis du peuple.” 

President. But what says Chateau- 
briand, brother Critique, as to the 
influence exercised by these carbonari 
in other countries ? 

Critique. The Spanish legitimacy, 
sir, was the object of their deadliest 
hate, and of the most continued con- 
spiracies. The success of the revo- 
lution to be got up in Spain was 
eres desired, because, from the 
10t-bed of Iberian Jacobinism, a de- 
vastating fire was expected to pro- 
ceed against monarchical institutions 
in France. M. de Villele could not 
understand that the French people, 
who were not attached to the Bour- 
bons, were always desiring war, and 
that the white had even need of a 
Spanish warfare, in order to assure to 
it the respect of the multitude. Cha- 
teaubriand was so energetic a sup- 
porter of the Spanish expedition of 
1823, that he regarded it, to use his 
own words, as “ le complément de la 
restauration de la monarchie Francaise 
et la résurrection de nos armes.” 

The President. What was the state 
of the peninsula at the moment of the 
passage of the Bidassoa? 

Critique. Allow me, sir, to reply 
to your inquiry in the words of Cha- 
teaubriand. He asks, was it a quiet 
and peaceful country in which we were 
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about to carry disorder against an im- 
aginable evil? Did not the civil war 
extend to the gates of the capital? 
Was not Catalonia in arms? Was 
not Valencia menaced by a siege? 
Iliad not the kingdom of Murcia risen 
to a man? And was there not even 
fighting in the streets of Madrid? 
Yes, there was constitutional anarchy ; 
the insurrection of the soldiers was 
recognised as a right; the hereditary 
prince was ordered to be prosecuted ; 
the prisons were violated; the prisoners 
were strangled; private property was 
destroyed or pillaged; the priests were 
drowned or exiled ; private citizens were 
transported ; political clubs preached 
anarchy and massacre ; secret societies 
were every where in motion; the colo- 
nies were lost; the marine destroyed ; 
and the national debt allowed to in- 
crease with the most frightful rapidity. 
Such was the reign of the Cortes! 

All the Members. C’est vrai! c’est 


vrai! La guerre de 1823 était indis- 
pensable. 
Politique. The résumé, presented 


by Critique, of the new work of Cha- 
teaubriand, has, I think, M. President, 
been both correct and interesting, but 
I cannot avoid calling his attention to 
the merits of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of that great man, when 
minister of foreign affairs. I speak at 
this moment more of the style and 
form, than of the matter. 

Critique. Yes, the letters of Cha- 
teaubriand to Mr. Canning, to La 
Ferronnais, to Guilleminot, to De Rain- 
velle, and to Taleru, are specimens of 
beauty of style, knowledge of public 
affairs, and a just appreciation of the 
men and interests of the moment. The 
genius of Villele presided over all 
which related to that which was phy- 
sical and material in the campaign ; 
but the policy of the expedition was 
entrusted to the genius of Chateau- 
briand. But, in 1823, the god of St. 
Louis conducted the fortunesof France; 
and the joy of Chateaubriand must in- 
deed have been indescribable, when 
the cannon of the Invalides announced 
the deliverance of a Bourbon by the 
arms of a Bourbon. 

Politique. 1 have always regretted 
the disgrace of Chateaubriand in 1824. 
It was a vast evil for the monarchy ; 
and I am more than ever convinced, 
from the perusal of this work, that 
Chateaubriand ought to have been 
allowed the time to accomplish that 
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which he so well began in the interests 
of France and legitimacy. 

Critique. Yes; after the retreat of 
Chateaubriand, the government of Ma- 
drid was left to itself, and, instead of 
endeavouring to give to the restoration 
of Ferdinand a character of durability 
and grandeur, favouritism was the order 
of the day; and the government of 
Spain committed error upon error with 
an astounding rapidity. 

President. Come, gentlemen! gen- 
tlemen! charge your glasses; a bum- 
per toast! Here’s to the health of 
Chateaubriand ! 

[ All the Members rose to drink the 
toast ; and a French conservative 
fire followed, which lasted for 
several minutes. | 





PUBLIC WORKS, CANALS, AND 
RAILROADS. 
BY MICHEL CHEVALLIER. 


Fact. Come, M. President, let us 
leave party and politics, and descend 
to facts. A fact, you know, sir, is a 
thing done, an effect produced ; some- 
thing not beauty supposed, or sus- 
pected, but really accomplished. 

Badin. These facts cannot be very 
common now-a-days, and so I do not 
wonder that that truly great man, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, asked most ironically of 
a man who said he loved facts — 
“ Facts, sir! what are facts?” And 
the man was sadly embarrassed by so 
posing an inquiry. 

John Bull. That reminds me of 
another good joke: Beau Brummel, 
when asked to take some vegetables, 
inquired, with great naiveté, “ What 
are vegetables?” To which question 
he shortly afterwards himself replied, 
“ Oh, I recollect ; I once ate a pea!” 

Fact. But, “ Facts,” sir, “ are stub- 
born things,”—realities, not supposi- 
tions; not speculations, but actions 
and deeds. And after all that you 
may say against fucts, sir, matters of 
fact will sometimes break out, and 
blaze with too great an evidence to be 
denied. 

Proverbe. So we may say of you, 
M. Fact, with the old proverb, that 
you “prendre fait et cause d'un fait ;” 
and we shall not do wrong to apply to 
you another proverb, “ J/ entend bien 
son fait.” 

Cancan. Yes; and Fact says with 
another proverb, “ Ce qui est faite n'est 
pas @ faire.” 
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President. Though I admit, gen- 
tlemen, that our friend Cancan 


“‘ Ne fait que croitre et embellir” 


all that he touches; still it is high time 
to leave off this dissertation upon facts, 
and get to facts themselves. 

Proverbe. True, M. President, 
true; but you know we are not all 
walking encyclopedias, and 


** Quand on fait ce qu’on peut, 
On n’est pas obligé a davantage.” 


All the Members. C’est vrai! c’est 
vrai! Mais, écoutez Michel Chevallier. 

Fact, The work before us is the 
labour of a man who understands his 
subject. To deny this, would be un- 
just and absurd. We may like or 
dislike railways; abhor or love the 
stagnant waters of most of our canals; 
and have confidence in M. Martin du 
Nord, who was a little country bar- 
rister, in a small town, and who is now 
minister of public works ! 


[ All the Members here set up a most 
appalling burst of laughter, which 
rather discomposed Brother F act ; 
who, nevertheless, proceeded as 
JSollows : — 

Fact. Or you may look upon him 
as I do, as a most arrogant and petty- 
fogging pretender. 

All the Members. That is a fact, at 
any rate. 

Fact. But whatever, gentlemen, 
your opinions may be on these sub- 
jects, I think you must agree with me 
in this, that Michel Chevallier has 
collected together an interesting mass 
of facts, and that we shall do well to 
notice them. 

Politique. 1 object to railroads al- 
together: that is, except those which 
are laid down from a colliery, or a 
mine, to the next river or canal navi- 
gation; and which, consequently, may 
be made beneficial for the transport 
of heavy merchandise. Railroads, 
sir, from country to country, must 
tend to the encouragement of war— 
to foreign invasion — to the destruction 
of those frontiers which nature and 
Providence have alike pointed out 
as the boundaries of countries — and 
can only be favourable to that pro- 
pagandism which seeks to force upon 
the inhabitants of all countries the same 
institutions and the same laws. 

Le Colonel. 1 object to railways, 
sir, because their natural tendency will 
be to destroy national habits, virtues, 
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and prejudices (I mean, those pre- 
judices which are in themselves vir- 
tues); and because, as vice trayels 
faster than virtue, and error than truth, 
sickness than health, and poison than 
its antidote, we cannot expect that rail- 
roads will tend really to humanise or 
civilise man. 

Fact. Well, M. President, Michel 
Chevallier entertains very different opi- 
uions to those just expressed by our 
brother members; and it must not be 
forgotten that, after he threw aside 
his St. Simonian toga, and shaved off 
his St. Simonian beard, he visited the 
United States of America, and there 
examined in detail the whole question 
of iron railways. 

Politique. By no means! By no 
means! ‘That is exactly what he did 
not do: he examined a portion of the 
railway question, but not the whole 
ofit. In America, there are many dis- 
tricts, and those districts hundreds of 
miles long, where there are no means 
of communication, and where the ad- 
venturous settlers would be wholly 
isolated if some new means of transit 
were not resorted to. I do not contend 
for the truth of all that Mrs. Trollope 
has said or written, but it is certainly 
as true as that two and two make four, 
that America, after all, isa new coun- 
try, and is not possessed, as we are, of 
old-established means of speedy com- 
munication. Had not some contrivance 
of this sort been resorted to in America, 
colonisation could never have ad- 
vanced ; and those who advanced the 
furthest into the great western forest, 
must indeed have made up their minds 
to die 


“* Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


But this is not the case with France or 
Great Britain, or, indeed, with any 
country in Europe, except in some 
spots approaching the polar regions, 
Roads in Russia now are admirable ; 
and we may proceed at the rate of four 
leagues an hour in a travelling carriage, 
from the Baltic to the Bosphorus. 
Railroads, sir, can never “answer in 
Europe, unless they proceed through 
populous districts; and yet it is nota 
fact, that the railways already esta- 
blished, as well as those in contem- 
plation, are to pass through districts 
where scarcely a mud-cabin is to be 
seen. ~The reason is obvious. The 
shareholders wish to lay out as little 
‘woney as possible in tunnels, bridges, 
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and cutting down hills. So, to save 
the expense, marshes are preferred to 
mountains, and valleys, both arid and 
open, to picturesque scenery and cul- 
tivated and inhabited districts. Land 
which lies low can be got cheap, es- 
pecially when far removed from vil- 
lages and towns, and it is only neces- 
sary to proceed from Paris to Pecq, 
along the St. Germain railway, to see, 
in all its hideousness, the materialism 
and physicalism of a railroad. 

Poet. Iam delighted to hear these 
sentiments from so distinguished and 
well-informed a politician. They con- 
firm all my loug-cherished aversion to 
the establishment of railroads in France. 
We have got quite material enough 
already. Our ancestors thought paint- 
ing, poetry, and sculpture, eloquence 
and nature, worth admiring, and 
worth living to see and to enjoy, 
So, look at the sites of our towns 
and our hamlets, of our churches and 
our chateaux, of our monasteries, and 
even of our cities, and we shall per- 
ceive that beauty was consulted in- 
stead of riches attended to; and that 
men were taught that there was some- 
thing in this world worth regarding 
besides large fortunes and commercial 
reputations. In those times roads 
were brought to men, and not men to 
roads; and it is only necessary to 
examine the difference between the old 
road from Paris to St. Germain, by 
Neuilly, Monterre, Ruel, Marly, and 
the pretty scenery on the banks of 
the Seine, with the present “ cut- 
throat” passage, over swamps and 
ditches, to Pecq, in order to be con- 
vinced that the natural tendency of 
railroads is to destroy the poetry of 
life, and to reduce existence in this 
world to the mere question of, [low 
much have you got! or, Ilow much are 
you getting of the precious metals ? 

Fact. But, when men travel, how 
few do so for pleasure; and how many 
travel for business or the interests of 
life! Those who travel for amusement, 
will, of course, prefer the picturesque 
and agreeable to a mere rapid and 
hurrying journey; but, then, if a ba- 
lance be drawn between those who 
travel for pleasure, and those who 
would travel with Mr. Brunel twenty 
leagues an hour, how vast a difference 
there will be in the numbers! Be- 
sides which, merchandise cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy either a fine prospect or 
wooded scenery ; and it must be quite 
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indifferent to a bale of cotton goods, 
packed up in sacking, whether it be 
conveyed up hill or down dale, or over 
a swampy and uninteresting scenery. 

Calcul. Yes, brother Fact; but, 
then, remember that the most able en- 
gineers now admit, that without a rail- 
road shall be frequented by an im- 
mense concourse of travellers, it will 
be a terribly losing concern for the 
poor shareholders. Take even the case 
of the Manchester and Liverpool rail- 
road, about which so much fuss has been 
made in the commercial world, and 
you will find that, without travellers, 
the mere transport of merchandise 
would have left the proprietors most 
terribly in arrear. 

Le Colonel. There are, also, allow 
me to say, gentlemen, military con- 
siderations connected with railways, 
which no truly national French go- 
vernment ought to overlook. I know 
T shall be told that if, by means of rail- 
ways, a foreign army could sooner 
invade our country, yet that, by the 
same means, our own troops could be 
more readily conveyed to oppose them. 
This, however, is not true. A squad- 
ron of cavalry, sent on in the night, 
could take up without difficulty a large 
quantity of rails, at many leagues from 
the frontiers, so as to prevent the ar- 
rival of French troops; and, in the 
mean time, the invading army would 
be able to make considerable advances 
into the country. And who does not 
know, by sad experience, that when 
once the frontiers are crossed, and the 
cry is heard, “that the country is 
invaded,” that from that moment 
France loses all confidence in herself, 
and a general “ Sauve qui peut” in- 
variably follows? When, then, Count 
Molé proposes that the government 
should be charged with the formation 
of these frontier railroads, let us hope 
that it is because he feels that various 
precautions must be taken before such 
dangerous measures can be carried 
into effect. 

Cancan. Let us hope no such non- 
sense, brother. Poor Molé never 
thought of but one difficulty in his life, 
and that was how to regain office when 
he should lose it; so, acting on the 
principle that 


“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


he would rather not risk being slain in 
battle by obstinately persisting in any 
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measure he proposes, but would prefer 
a hundred defeats to one resignation. 

Fact. It is now time, M. Pre- 
sident, to look at some of the facts 
which are brought forward in the work 
of Michel Chevallier. He estimates 
that the line of railway to the Mediter- 
ranean, which would be sixty-eiglit 
leagues in length, would, at eight hun- 
dred thousand francs per league, cost 
fifty-four million four hundred thousand 
francs ; that the lines to England and 
Belgium would be one hundred and 
nine leagues, which he estimates would 
cost one million two hundred thousand 
francs per league, or one hundred and 
thirty million eight hundred thousand 
francs for those lines; that the line 
from Paris to Orleans, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne, being altogether a hundred 
and forty-five leagues, would cost nine- 
ty-six million eight hundred thousand 
francs; that the line from Paris to 
Havre, being forty-seven leagues, would 
cost fifty-six million four hundred thou- 
sand francs ; that the line from Vitry 
to Strasbourg, seventy-five leagues in 
length, would cost sixty millions of 
francs; and that the line from Sym- 
phorim to Mulhausen, fifty-one leagues 
in length, would cost forty million 
eight hundred thousand francs. Thus, 
the lines already proposed would cost 
nearly four hundred and forty millions 
of frances, according to Michel Che- 
vallier’s statement, to complete them. 

Calcul. But these estimates, Sir, 
are far below the mark, and I assert, 
without hesitation, that the proposed 
lines would cost not less than six hun- 
dred millions of francs. Arago, it is 
said, goes even further than this, and 
laughs at Michel and his rough esti- 
mates. 

Scandale. But Michel laughs in 
return, for he has got a good berth of 
it, as councillor of state, besides being 
master of requests, and one of the 
editors of the Journal des Débats. 

Fact. You are much too severe, 
brother Scandal ; this is not a ques- 
tion of party politics, but of facts and 
figures. 

Politique. That is your mistake, 
brother Fact. The revolution of July 
having done nothing for the political 
interests of the country, proposes to 
attempt something for her material 
improvement. She has therefore sent 
such men as this ex-St. Simonian 
father to foreign countries to examine 
what is doing there; and without ree 
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flecting that that which may be very 
desirable for America, may be quite 
otherwise for France, they have pro- 
mised to make the fortunes of all who 
support them by shares in iron rail- 
ways. This was one of the tricks of 
that little charlatan Thiers, who went 
to England to examine, as he said, the 
commercial interests of the country ! 

John Bull. And, oh! how the En- 
glish did laugh at him, when, with his 
pocket-book in one hand, and his pencil 
in another, he noted down all the non- 
sense with which they thought fit to 
gammon him. 

All the Members. Yes, gammon 
him! gammon him! Ha! ha! ha! 
Poor M. Thiers, he was literally gam- 
moned !! 

Scandale. They tell a story of him, 
that, when at Manchester, on his tour 
of inspection, he asked an egg-mer- 
chant how many eggs he thought were 
consumed in the course of a year at 
Liverpool? The egg-merchant, being 
in a gammoning mood, quietly told 
him that the consumption at Liverpool 
alone was not more than from one to 
two millions, but that the exportation 
of eggs to America exceeded fifty times 
that number! So little master Thiers 
wrote down in his pocket-book, as a 
great commercial fact, that England 
sent a hundred million of eggs in the 
course of a year to America ! 

All the Members. C’est trop fort ! 
c’est trop fort! 

Scandale. Fort or non-fort, gentle- 
men, the “faci” is the same; and if 
we could summon before us the pocket- 
book of Thiers, as they are about doing 
that of Hubert, we should find many 
a humorous memorandum, and many 
a proof that the very best ministers of 
state are not to be found among trick- 
sters or charlatans. 

Fact. But, shall I go on with the 
figures and calculations of Michel 
Chevallier ? 

President. By all means, brother 
Fact! for, whether we adopt his calcu- 
lations or not, it is at least well to 
know what saith the oracle. 

Fact. Well, sir, Monsieur Che- 
vallier calculates, that whereas it takes 
one hundred and eight hours at pre- 
sent to proceed from Havre to Mar- 
seilles, that voyage will be made on a 
railroad in forty-two hours and fifty- 
two minutes. 

Caleul. That is a bit of a joke 
of M. Chevallier, to give us the odd 
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minutes in such a journey as from 
Havre to Marseilles; if he had said 
43 hours, it would have appeared more 
honest. 

Fact. From Lille to Bayonne it now 
takes 110 hours; whilst, by railroad, it 
is only to occupy 34 hours and 6 mi- 
nutes. From Lille to Nantes, 65 hours 
now—25 hours and 33 minutes then; 
from Strasbourg to Bayonne, 150 hours 
now, and 73 then; from Strasbourg to 
Nantes, 105 hours now, and 65 hours 
16 minutes then; from Bordeaux to 
Marseilles, 86 hours now, and 52 hours 
33 minutes then; from Paris to Havre, 
20 hours now, and 5 hours 24 minutes 
then; from Paris to Calais, 25 hours 
now, and 8 hours 18 minutes then; 
and, from Paris to London, 36 hours 
now, and 13 hours 8 minutes then. 

Calcul. One would suppose, then, 
that it was proposed to establish a rail- 
road across the ocean; for when I last 
year visited the British metropolis, to 
behold the wonders of that mighty city, 
I was myself out at sea no less a period 
than 26 hours; but, I suppose, the mo- 
ment the railroad is carried to Rou- 
logne there will be an end of strong 
winds and blustering weather; and 
railroads, steam-boats, and steam com- 
panies, will all be happy and jolly to- 
gether. 

Fact. Finally, gentlemen, for I 
must draw this subject to a close, or 
else we shall not get through our bill of 
fare as quickly as Chevallier proposes 
to conduct us from Paris to London. 
I will say a few words about his calcu- 
lations as to the comparative expense 
of travelling along the ordinary roads 
and proposed railways. Our author 
estimates that a journey from Havre to 
Marseilles nowcosts 107 francs, but that, 
by a railway wagon, the same voyage 
can be performed for the sum of 69 
francs. The journey from Paris to 
Calais, and thence to London, does not 
present so startling a difference; and 
so Michel is comparatively silent. The 
“fact” is, that a journey and voyage 
from Paris to London can be performed 
so economically (for little more than a 
guinea), that even Michel, who travels 
with cold mutton sandwiches in his 
waistcoat pocket, and a bottle of small 
beer in the pocket of his surtout, could 
not squeeze three farthings of saving 
from Paris to London by his railroad 
system. 

All the Members. A bas les chemins 
de fer! au moins pour la France. 
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Proverbe. So the old proverb is, at 
least, not applicable to railroads — 


«* Tl faut mettre les ‘ fers’ au feu.” 


On the contrary, it is rather the mo- 

ment to say, 

«Tl faut employer le fer et le feu a ce 
mal,” 

President. So let the “iron” age be 
over, and let us turn to M. Guizot and 
his new political essays. 

Badin. Gently, gently, M. Presi- 
dent ; you are as iron-hearted as Che- 
vallier himself: for, during three long 
quarters of an hour, you have not once 
told us to charge our glasses. So, 
whether the iron be hot or not, at least 
our throats are dry, and, in a bumper 
of Volnay, I beg to propose 
*“ Our old roads, our old hearts, and 

our old princes.” 

[ This toast drew forth the applauses 
of all assembled; and it was not 
without some difficulty that the 
Presipent obtained the silence of 
the meeting to discuss M. Guizot's 
publication on 


MME STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 

The President. M. Guizot is un- 
doubtedly an extraordinary man. 

Politique. Yes; and he has the 
knack of always keeping himself be- 
fore the public. 

Poet. He reminds me of “ Figaro :” 
Figaro here! Figaro there! But you 
never can escape from him entirely : 
you are sure to encounter this philoso- 
phical Figaro somewhere. 

Le Colonel. Charles X. always looked 
upon M. Guizot as in heart a royalist ; 
and was well aware that a great deal 
of the aversion entertained for him at 
court was because he was a Pro- 
testant. 

Badin. And yet read one of his late 
treatises on the religious government of 
France, and it will be difficult for you 
to perceive whether he be a Catholic or 
.2 Protestant. 

Politique. That is part of the system 
of M. Guizot. His great maxim is to 
take facts as facts; and, therefore, he 
takes’ the fact to be true (and so it is), 
oat a@ great majority of the French 

ople are Romanists. Now, though no 
Romanist himself, his system is to 
make Romanism, as far as possible, 
subservient to good government, or, 
at any rate, to public order and 


peace. 
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Orator. But is there not, in this 
system, something like “ all things to 
all met ?” 

Politique. I think not. It is one 
thing to approve a political or religious - 
system, and it is another thing to ex- 
tract from that system what there may 
be of good in it, or, at least, render it 
subservient to good, 

Critique. The work before us treats 
of three questions: ist. On the neces 
sity for maintaining in France a power- 
ful and acting government, the exist- 
ence of which will be felt, so that the 
country shall be in no state of uncer- 
tainty as to the way in which it is to 
be ruled, and the principles on which 
it is to be governed. This is not the 
case now. The government of Count 
Molé is a sort of go-between, between 
strength and weakness, energy and im- 
becility; and the consequence is, no 
one can tell whether we are going back 
by degrees to times of anarchy, or for- 
ward to times of anti-revolution and 
repose. 

Politique. The third essay of M. 
Guizot is the best: it is on the state of 
public affairs to-day, and on the go- 
vernment of France at this moment. It 
demonstrates, however, a little more, 
I suspect, than what M. Guizot himself 
would wish to prove; for it shews, to 
the dullest mind, that the government 
erected by the revolution of 1830 is not, 
and cannot be essentially, a government 
of order. This it is which is perpe- 
tually teasing M. Guizot. He loves 
order ; and yet he thinks the revolution 
of 1830 was just and unavoidable. So 
he cannot sacrifice the revolution; and 
he will not give up the hope of main- 
taining that revolution with an orderly 
government. 

Critique. This is the system of an 
honest and well-intentioned man, but 
certainly not that of a philosopher. 

Lexicon. Well, what is philosophy 
but the science of wisdom? And what 
can be in more strict accordance with 
the nature and operations of wisdom, 
than to seek from evil to educe good, 
and not to imagine that we live in a 
sort of world of destiny, incapable of 
controlling passing events, or even of 
turning them to our advantage? 

Orator. Have you ever been present, 
M. President, at one of Guizot’s 
Tuesday evening soirées, given by him 
in his most humble lodging in the 
Rue Ville l’ Evéque, when he is out of 
office ? 








































































































































































































President. No, 1 have not; but I 


am told the street is sometimes 
crowded with the carriages of the 
most distinguished of our legislators, 
jurists, advocates, and men of science 
and art. 

Orator. That is precisely the case ; 
and M. Guizot the author and jour- 
nalist, has his soirées much better at- 
tended than M. Guizot the minister of 
public instruction, or of the interior. 

Politique. That is easily accounted 
for. When Guizot is minister, many 
stand aloof, from a total want of sym- 
pathy on their parts with the existing 
government. But, when M. Guizot is 
plain M. Guizot the philosopher, the 
professor, the political leader of a large 
conservative party, and, above all, the 
chief of the Protestants, then an interest 
is felt ina man who, without family or 
fortune to recommend him, is yet feared 
by the destructives with a most deadly 
horror, and respected by all shades of 
conservative opinion. 

John Bull. The Guizot I like is 
Guizot the historian. 

Fact. The Guizot I prefer is Guizot 
the parliamentary orator. 

Critique. But he is never more him- 
self, or more impressive, than when in 
the chair as professor of history. 

Lhe President. So that we all think 
tolerably well of him, and very well of 
his book ; but none of us wish that he 
should occupy the post of minister of 
public instruction. 

Politique. Well, really, [would much 
rather have even that post confided to 
him than M. de Salvandy. 

Le Colonel. I think, if we look at 
the ministries since 1830, we shall find 
that the most capable, and certainly 
the least dangerous man, who has 
filled that office, has been M. Guizot. 
However, as on all these matters 
“our Club” is not very likely to 
be consulted by the powers that be, 
we may leave them to be settled by 
those who, like M. Guizot, first of all 
promulgate doctrines which, though 
unipjurious in themselves, if only read, 
or debated, or made the subject of con- 
sideration by philosophers and states- 
men; but who, in promulgating them 
among the students and young men in 
France, raised in them a desire for a 
state and form of government which 
cannot be reduced to practice; and 
which, now that these men perceive 
that the young men understood their 
doctrines and dogmas as affairs for 
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every day practice, repent that they were 
not more guarded in their statements, 
and less general in their addresses. 

The President. So we will sum up 

all by saying : ** To the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of the people of 
France ; and, let who will be minister, 
may he be impressed with this truth, 
that, unless religion be the basis of na- 
tional education, the people had better 
remain ignorant.” 

[This toast was drunk with every 
suitable honour; though Bavin 
protested against such long toasts, 
as their effect was to make the 
throat dry in repeating them. | 


THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON, 
BY BIGNON,. 


Critique. Bignon published, nine 
years ago, the first part of a great work, 
called the Histoire de France, and the 
execution of which was, in a certain 
manner, imposed upon him by the will 
of the Emperor Napoleon. His first six 
volumes conduct us down to the peace 
of Tilsit in 1807. The seventh volume 
of Bignon’s publication opens with a 
recital of the affairs of Bayonne ; and 
it raises the veil, shewing fairly and 
openly all the littlenesses and mean- 
nesses to which Buonaparte descended. 

Politique. Yes, Napoleon said, 
“ Aprés moi, le Rhin, les Alpes, et 
les Pyrences !” 

Badin. Yes; and not only after him, 
but before him too. 

Critique. M. Bignon, in his last vo- 
lume, acknowledges, with respect and 
gratitude, the assistance he derived 
during the restoration, from the per- 
mission given to him, in 1828, by 
M. de la Ferronays, then minister for 
foreign affairs, to examine the whole of 
the archives of the diplomacy of the 
empire. 

Le Colonel. This was always the 
case with the calumniated restoration : 
it did twenty times more for the cause 
of real literature than any other govern- 
ment in France. 

Critique. But now for the bok of 
M. Bignon. In 1807, Fouché, being 
himself persuaded that the hour had 
come when a divorce between Napoleort 
and Josephine could not longer be de- 
ferred, caused the report to be put in 
circulation, without permission of the 
emperor; and even said so much to 
the Empress Josephine as to cause her 
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much uneasiness. At Venice, the news 
of this piece of impertinence of Fouché 
ro Napoleon. He reprimanded 
the minister, and ordered him to con- 
tradict the report, not having any 
foundation whatever. Josephine, how- 
ever, never dissimulated from herself 
the fact that, at some time or other, 
Napoleon, desirous as he was of found- 
ing a dynasty, would naturally look for 
a younger wife, or, at least, one ca- 
pable of gratifying his wishes. On his 
return from the campaign of Austria, 
he rejoined Josephine at Fontainbleau. 
Very soon she perceived, from his em- 
barrassed manner, that a change was 
preparing for her; and the fifteen days 
which they passed in that residence 
was equally painful to both. It was 
at Paris, on the 30th of November, 
that he broke silence, and commu- 
nicated his resolution to Josephine. 
Bignon insists that both were equally 
grieved, and that both equally loved. 
On the 15th of December, all the kings, 
princes, and princesses of the Corsican 
dynasty were assembled at the ‘Tui- 
leries ; and Cambaceres, the arch-chan- 
cellor, was present, in his official ca- 
pacity. Napoleon then spoke as 
follows : 


“La politique de ma monarchie, I'in- 
téret et le besoin de mes peuples, qui 
ont constamment guidé toutes mes ac. 
tions, veulent qu’aprés moi je laisse a 
des enfans, héritiers de mon amour pour 
mes peuples, ce tréne ot la Providence 
m’a placé. Cependant, depuis plusieurs 
années, j'ai perdu l’espérance d’avoir des 
enfans de mon mariage avec ma bien. 
aimée épouse l'impératrice Joséphine ; 
c'est ce qui me porte a sacrifier les plus 
douces affeetions de mon ceeur, a n’écou. 
ter que le bien de état, et 4 vouloir la 
dissolution de notre mariage. 

‘* Parvenu a lage de quarante ans, je 
puis espérer de vivre assez pour élever 
dans mon esprit et dans ma pensée les 
enfans qu'il plaira 4 la Providence de 
me donner. Dieu sait combien une pa- 
reille résolution a coité 4 mon ceur! 
Mais il n’est aucun sacrifice qui soit au- 
dessus de mon courage, lorsqu’il m’est 
démontré qwil est utile au bien de la 
France. 

“ J’ai besoin d’ajouter que, loin d’avoir 
jamais eu a me plaindre, je n’ai au con- 
traire qu’d me louer de l’attachement et 
de la tendresse de ma bien-aimée épouse. 
Elle a embelli quinze ans de ma vie; le 
souvenir en restera toujours gravé dans 
mon ceur. Elle a été courounée de ma 
main: je veux qu’elle conserve le rang 
et le titre d’impératrice, mais surtout 
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qu'elle ne doute jamais de mes senti- 
mens, et qu’elle me tienne toujours pour 
son meilleur et son plus cher ami.” 


Josephine, after making use of some 
kind expression as to the goodness of 
the emperor to her, and the proofs of 
affection she had received from the 
French people, continued as follows : 


* Je crois reconnaitre tous ces senti- 
mens en consentant a la dissolution d'un 
mariage qui désormais est un obstacle au 
bien de la France, qui la prive du bon- 
heur d’étre un jour gouvernée par les 
descendans d’un grand homme, si évi- 
demment suscité par la Providence pour 
effacer les maux d’une terrible révolu- 
tion et rétablir l’autel, le trone, et l’ordre 
social. Mais la dissolution de mon ma- 
riage ne changera rien aux sentimens de 
mon cceur: l’empereur aura toujours en 
moi sa meilleure amie. Je sais combien 
cet acte, commandé par la politique et 
par de si grands intéréts, a froissé mon 
ceur; mais l’un et l'autre nous sommes 
glorieux du sacrifice que nous faisons au 
bien de la patrie.” 


The proces verbal of these declara- 
tions was carried the next day to the 
senate ; a commission was immediately 
named, and Prince Eugene spoke as 
follows : 


“Ma mére, ma secur, et moi, nous 
devons tout a l'empereur; il a été pour 
nous un véritable pére: il trouvera en 
nous, dans tous les temps, des enfans 
dévoués et des sujets soumis. 

“* 11 importe au bonheur de la France, 
que le fondateur de cette quatriéme dy. 
nastie vieillisse environné d'une descend. 
ance directe qui soit notre garantie a 
tous, comme le gage de la gloire de la 
patrie. 

‘* Lorsque ma mére fut eouronnée de. 
vant toute la nation par les mains de son 
auguste époux, elle contracta l’obligation 
de sacrifier toutes ses affections aux in- 
téréts de la France ; elle a rempli avec 
courage, noblesse, et dignité¢, ce premier 
des devoirs. Son ime a été souvent at- 
tendrie, en voyant en butte a de pénibles 
combats l’Ame d’un homme accoutumé a 
maitriser la fortune et 4 marcher tou- 
jours @un pas ferme a |’accomplissemeut 
de ses grands desseins. Les larmes qu’a 
cotité cette résolution a l’empereur suf- 
fisent a la gloire de ma mére.” 


The project of the senatus consultus 
was then drawn up, and cousisted of 
but six lines. Its brevity is certainly 
remarkable : 

** Que le mariage contracté entre 
Vempereur Napoléon et Joséphine était 
dissous ; 
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“* Que l'imperatrice Joséphine con- 
serverait le titre et le rang d’impératrice- 
reine couronnée ; 

* Que son douaire était fixé a une 
rente annuelle de deux millions de francs 
sur le trésor de l'état.” 


Thus the civil marriage was at an 
end; but Pius VII. was not a likely 
man to consent to this measure, as the 
chief of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In order to avoid the exigencies of the 
court of Rome, and yet to have the air 
of shewing a profound respect for the 
religious convictions of France, he 
directed the national clergy to carry 
the measure into effect; and, after 
some negotiations on the subject, the 
nullity of the marriage was confirmed 
by the metropolitan clergy. 

Politique. Yes, thus was consum- 
mated one of the most scandalous and 
atrocious acts of individual wrong and 
imperial tyranny ever yet recorded in 
the page of history. 

Critique. But, when Napoleon had 
dissolved the marriage with Josephine, 
he had made no arrangement, no ne- 
gotiation, with any court for his future 
matrimonial engagement. Most cer- 
tainly, however, the first views of the 
emperor were towards the court of 
Russia. On the 24th of November, 
the Duke de Cadore addressed to the 
Duke de Vicence a despatch, in which 
it was to be alleged that, as soon as 
the reports of the divorce had been 
put in circulation, the Emperor Alex- 
ander had said that his sister, the 
Princess Anne, was at the disposal of 
Napoleon. The Emperor Alexander 
was to be sounded in the following 
rather brusque and unceremonious lan- 
guage : 

“ J’ai lieu de penser que l’empereur 
Napoléon, pressé par toute la France, se 
dispose au divorce. Puis-je mander 
qu’on peut compter sur votre seur? Que 
votre majesté y pense deux jours et me 
donne franchement sa réponse, noncomme 
a l’ambassadeur de France, mais comme 
a& une personne passionnée pour Jes deux 
familles. Ce n’est point une demande 
formelle que je vous fais, c’est un 


épanchement de vos intentions que je 
sollicite.” 


On the 13th of December, the mi- 
nister for foreign affairg informed the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
first, that the emperor preferred the 
sister of the Emperor Alexander; se- 
cond, that the emperor was in the 
greatest hurry to assure, by the birth 
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of children, the descent of the crown 
in a direct line; and, third, that the 
emperor attached little importance to 
any secondary conditions — not even 
by the difference of religion: but that, 
before the end of January, he desired 
to know decidedly upon what he might 
calculate. The personal consent of 
this prince was not doubtful; for, in 
the first communication which he made 
on the subject to the Duke de Vi- 
cence, he expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


** Pour moi, cela me convient fort; 
cette idée me sourit méme, et, dans mon 
opinion, ma secur ne peut rien faire de 
mieux pour elle et pour les affaires en 
général; mais un ukase, ainsi que la 
derniére volonté de mon pére, donne a 
ma mere la libre disposition de ses filles, 
Ses idées ne sont pas toujours d’accord 
avec mes veux, ni avec la politique, pas 
méme avec la raison. Quand je parlai a 
l’empereur a Erfurth du désir qu’avaient 
ses véritables amis comme ses plus fidéles 
serviteurs de voir sa dynastie établie par 
des enfans, il ne me répondit que vague. 
ment. Je crus qu'il ne partageait pas 
vos idées. Je ne fis donc rien. Depuis, 
n’ayant rien préparé, je ne puis pas vous 
répondre aujourd’hui. Si cela dépendait 
de moi, vous auriez ma parole avant de 
sortir de mon cabinet.” 


On the 10th of January, the ambas- 
sador demanded a categorical reply 
within six days. The six days expired 
—the dowager empress made many 
objections —and the Duke de Vicence 
informed the emperor, that, unless 
within ten days he should be told that 
the marriage was to take place, it 
would be considered that Russia had 
declined. Defeated in these negotia- 
tions, the emperor then resolved on 
addressing himself to Austria; he con- 
voked the grand dignitaries and mi- 
nisters of the Corsican dynasty, and 
addressed them as follows : 


‘* Je n’ai pas, dit l’empereur, renoncé 
sans effort, sans regret, 4 mon ancienne 
union, qui répandait du moins quelque 
douceur sur ma vie intérieure. Si, dans 
Pespérance que l’empire attache 4 une 
autre union, je pouvais ne consulter que 
mon sentiment personnel, c’est au milieu 
des jeunes éléves de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, parmi les filles des braves de la 
France, que j'irais choisir une nouvelle 
compagne, et je donnerais a la France, 
pour impératrice, celle que ses qualités 
et ses vertus rendraient la plus digne du 
trone: mais il faut s'accommoder aux 
meurs de son si¢cle, aux habitudes des 
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autres états, aux convenances dont la 
politique a fait des devoirs. Des souve- 
rains ont désiré l’alliance de mes proches, 
et je crois qu'il n’en est maintenant aucun 
auquel je ne puisse offrir avec confiance 
mon alliance personnelle. Trois familles 
régnautes pourraient donner une impéra- 
trice i la France: celle de Russie, celle 
d’Autriche, celle de Saxe. Je vous ai 
réunis pour examiner avec vous quelle 
est celle de ces trois alliances a laquelle 
la préférence peut étre due.” 


At the request of Napoleon, each 
spoke in his turn; and some were in 
favour of the house of Saxony ; others, 
of Austria. The recollection of Marie 
Antoinette was peer. was likely 
to produce in all minds a painful im- 
pression ; and this was relied on as an 
argument against an Austrian marriage. 

Politique. There is one opinion pro- 
nounced by Napoleon, which is worth 
recording in letters of gold; and that 
is relative to the question, Whether 
there is not a great difference in crime 
between the murder of a king —as, for 
instance, Louis X VI.—and that of his 
queen, Marie Antoinette? The words 
of Napoleon were as follow : 


“Il y a, disait-il, une grande différ- 
ence entre la mort de Marie Antoinette 
et celle de Louis XVI. Quoique ce 
prince ne méritit pas son malheur, telle 
est la condition des rois: leur vie ap- 
partient 4 tout le monde, Il n’y a qu’eux 
qui ne puissent pas en disposer. Un 
assassinat, une conspiration, un coup de 
canon, telles sont leurs chances; César 
et Henri 1V. ont été assassinés. L’Alex- 
andre des Grecs l’eiit été, s'il eit vécu 
plus long temps; mais une femme qui 
n’avait que des honneurs sans pouvoir, 
une princesse étrangére, le plus sacré 
des otages, la trainer du tréne a l’écha- 
faud, 4 travers tous les outrages, il y a 
la plus que parricide.” 


All the Members. Bravo! bravo! 
C’est vrai! c’est vrai! Il ya la plus 
que parricide ! 

Critique. M. Bignon pretends, that 
Russia afterwards changed her mind ; 
but it was then too late, and Napoleon 
drew up the following letter to the 
minister of foreign affairs, which was 
to form the basis of his despatch to the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg : 


“ Faites connaitre au Duc de Vicence 
qu’un conseil a eu lieu il y a peu de 
jours, et que les opinions ont été par- 
tagées entre les princesses Russe et Au- 
trichienne ; qu’elles sont partagées en 
France particuliérement 4 cause de la 
religion ; que les personnes qui attachent 
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le moins d’importance 4 la religion, ne 
peuvent s’accoutumer a l’idée de ne pas 
voir Vimpératrice suivre les cérémonies 
de léglise a cété de l’empereur; que la 
présence d’un pape parait un plus grand. 
inconvénient encore, et que ce serait 
montrer une grande infériorité que de 
constater, par une convention, la pré- 
sence d’un pape aux Tuileries. 

** Vous ajouterez que ces lignes étaient 
écrites lorsque le courier du 21 est ar- 
rivé, et que vous avez interrompu votre 
lettre pour déchiffrer les dépéches dont 
il était porteur; que lempereur y a re- 
marqué que la princesse Anne n’était pas 
encore nubile ; que quelquefois les filles 
restent deux années entre les premiers 
signes de nubilité et la maturité; que 
rester trois ans sans espérance d’avoir 
des enfans contrarierait les intentions de 
l’empereur ; que, d’un autre cdté, le 
terme de dix jours était expiré, et que, 
le 21, il n’y avait aucune réponse; que 
sa majesté ne peut concevoir comment, 
quand V’impératrice mére a donné son 
consentement, quand l’opinion de la prin- 
cesse Catherine est favorable, on ne donne 
pas de réponse positive; que ces délais 
contrastent avec le dévotfiment et l’em- 
pressement de l’Autriche ; que sa mas 
jesté compte tenir demain un conseil pour 
fixer cette incertitude, n’ayant plus de 
temps a perdre; qu’il avait été question 
a Erfurth de la princesse Anne, mais 
que sa majesté serait suffisamment libre, 
non d’un engagement, puisqu’il n’y 
en a jamais eu, mais d’une obligation 
de tacite honnéteté, que lui imposait 
son amitié pour l’empereur Alexandre, 
par le délai d’un mois qu’il a mis 4 
répondre....”” 

Napoleon directed the ambassador, 
as soon as the contract had been signed 
by the Prince Schwarzenberg, to write 
to the French ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg that the emperor had decided 
for the Austrian. On the 8th, the 
Duke de Cadore and the Prince de 
Schwarzenberg signed the contract. 
On the 27th, it was announced to the 
senate that the Prince de Wagram do 
proceed to Vienna, to demand the hand 
of the princess’s daughter in marriage. 
On the 7th of March the demand was 
made, and on the 11th it took place 
by proxy. On the 13th, the new em- 
press left Vienna; the marriage was 
celebrated on the ist of April at 
St. Cloud; and on the next day she 
made her solemn entry into Paris, and 
received at the Tuileries the nuptial 
benediction. 

M. Bignon takes a great deal of 
pains to prove that Russia was much 
disconcerted by this marriage, but I 
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think he has much difficulty in making 
out his case. 

The President. Your résumé, bro- 
ther Critique, has been admirably 
executed ; and I propose, not a me- 
mory of Napoleon Buonaparte, but 
that of “ Brother Critique,” member 
of “ our club.” 

[[t was now half-past eleven. The 
“ Literary Bill of Fare” had not yet 
been gone through; the “ Political 
Bill of Fare” had not yet been looked 
to; and the question became pressing, 
What was to be done? It was re- 
solved to postpone the rest of the “ Li- 
terary Bill of Fare,” and to look for a 
few minutes, just by way of a glance, 
at the political one. 





POLITICAL BILL OF FARE, 


[The hour of midnight was rapidly 
approaching —the bottles were looking 
empty — the tapers were waxing low — 
all eyes turned to the Presipent ; but in 
vain: for the Presipent looked sleepy, 
and Joun Burt hwnmed a line— 


“ We're a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin.” 


This was irresistible ; and those who 
understood the joke burst into a loud fit 
of laughter.] 


The President. Come, gentlemen, 
charge your glasses; I have a toast to 
propose to you, which you cannot re- 
fuse to drink: —“ The poor five per 
centers !” 

John Bull. Allow me to read, sir, 
the lament of a five per center, which 
I have just sketched out ; 


Oh! the days are gone, when the dear 
** Fives” 
My pockets lined ; 
When friends and children, parents, wives, 
Both supped and dined ! 
New stock may come, 
New rentes may bloom, 
On a much narrower scale, 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in them, 
As in the “ Fives !” 
Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in them, 
As in the “ Fives!” 


Though Gonin* to purest fame may soar, 
With his wild plan ; 
Though he win the fools, 
Who frowned before 
At this bad man, 
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ITe’ll never meet 
A joy so sweet 
In all his present fame, 
As when first I shewed to Mary’s eves 
The dearest ‘ Fives,” 
And, at every phrase, 
She stopped to spell 
That sweet word, ‘ Fives !” 
Oh! the beauteous scrip is ne’er forgot 
Of the dear “ Fives ;” 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
Of both our lives ! 
But, oh, ’tis fled ! 
The “ Fives” are dead ! 
The bill will pass the house ! 
"Twas a light 
Which ne’er can shine again 
On my poor days! 
Oh, ’twas a light which ne’er can shine 
again 
On my poor days! 

[All the Members laughed right jo- 
vially at this jeu d’esprit, and the 
Prestpent called out the next 
article — 

“ Tue poor Arcnubisnor or Posen,” 


John Bull.— 


Sound the loud timbrel o'er land and o’er 
sea, 
‘he good king has triumphed, his people 
are free ! 
Sing, for the plot of the Papists is broken, 
Their priests and their priestlings, all 
bedeck’d and bedizen’d ! 
How vain was their boasting! the king 
hath but spoken, 
And the chief of the plotters is locked 
up in prison ! 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er land and o’er 
sea, 
For Prussia has triumphed, aud Posen 
is free ! + 


The President. The next article on 
the list, mes freres, is “ Tur Poor 
Pore,” which was there inserted to 
call to your recollection his signal de- 
feat in the Rhenish provinces by the 
good King of Prussia. 
John Bull. Allow me to read, sir, the 
letter of his holiness to the Archbishop 
of Cologne, on his being sent to prison : 
Dear ‘‘Arch,”—While my servaut is 
mending my stays, 

Which I thought would go smash with 
me one of these days, 

I take up my pen, though I'm full to the 
throttle, 

To give you some comfort with my pen 
and ink-bottle, 


* The name of the deputy who first proposed to reduce the five per cents. 
t This impromptu was intended to commemorate the arrest and imprisonment, by 


order of the King of Prussia, of the Papist conspirator, the Archbishop of Posen, 
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So, that heretic fellow has sent you to 
prison ; 
And put you in durance, and misery, 
too ! 
For this he shall suffer, for years by the 
dizen ; 
Whilst no tears shall be shed, Arch, 
by me or by you. 
But this not’s enough ; so | write to our 
friends 
In Belgium and Posen, and to all in 
those quarters, 
To get upa po which shall ne’er know 
an end, 
But descend from themselves to their 
sons and their daughters. 
Oh! yield not at all to the threats or 
the tears, 
The offers or prayers, of these heretic 
knaves ; 
But get up a row, on the banks of the 
Rhine, 
And make them believe they are treated 
as slaves.” 


All the Members. Bravo! bravo! 
That’s the best of all! 

Politique. There’s a great conspiracy 
guing on just now in Europe, on the 
part of the Papists, against the Pro- 
testants. 

All the Members. C’est vrai! c'est 
vrai! Therefore it is, more than ever, 
our bounden duty to support 1’ Europe 
Protestante. 

The President, “ To the health of 
the King of Prussia ! !” 

[ Oh, what a volley of shouts, hurras ! 
hurres! and huzzas! huzzas! suc- 
ceeded the announcement of this 
toust! It was drunk in Clos 
Vougeot, with eighteen times eight- 
een cheers. | 


John Bull. Do let us all sing one 
stave of “* God save the King.” 

All the Members. Certainly! cer- 
tainly! And the first verse was thun- 
dered out in right gallant style, though 
by some few faults in the pronunciation. 

The President. The next article is, 
** Poor Moté* on us Last Lecs.” 

John Bull.— 

There was a little Mole, and he had a 
little soul, 

And he said, * Little soul, let us try, 

try, try, , 
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Whether it’s within our reach 
To make a little speech, 

Just between little you and little 1,1, 1.” 
Then said Molé’s little soul, 
Peeping from her little hole, 

‘I protest, little man, you are stout, 
stout, stout ; 
But, if it’s not uncivil, 
Pray tell me, What the devil 
Must our little little speech be about, 
bout, bout ?” 


All the Members. Well, and what 
was the speech about ? 

John Bull, Oh! it is too late now 
to tell you the speech, but it is about 
railways and canals. And he made 
as much spluttering as a duck in a 
wash-hand basin, or a moonealf in a 
washing-tub. 

All the Members. Ah, ah, ah! a 
mooncalf in a washing-tub! Pauvre 
Molé! 

Politique. N’importe, n’importe : he 
will soon be out. The railroad must 
be a road to his ruin. 

The President. Come, gentlemen, 
there’s not a moment to lose; so we 
must pass over the poor pasha of 
Egypt. 

John Bull. Merely observing that 
Dr. Bowring, perceiving that the pasha 
is about to lose his son, and that he 
(the doctor) has lost Kilmarnock, has 
entreated the pasha to confer on him 
the title of M. P. 

Cancan. How can that be? there 
is no representative government in 
Egypt. 

John Bull. Oh, no. But M.P. is 
to be “ Member of the Pyramids !” 

Scandale. What, then, does the doc- 
tor intend to take the vacant place in 
Egypt occasioned by the removal of 
the Luxor to Paris ? 

Politique. Le might then, indeed, 
spout with authority; and say, he 
looked down upon the Westminster 
from the elevation of forty centuries! 

[ But, Time will not be cheated, either 
by wit or women, much less by ‘ our 
club.” So the clock struck twelve, and 
the candles were put out. ] 

[ Exeunt omnes. 


* Moéle signifies a mooncalf, and mollet the calf of a leg ; so, somehow or other, 


the poor Count must be a calf. 


One thing all will admit, that he dees the best he 
can. to prove that he belongs.to that genus. 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. VI. 
The Hunetal of Achilles. 


Od, 2, 11-97. 


[After the death of the suitors, Mercury conducts their souls to Hades, where 
they meet the shades of the departed heroes of the Trojan war. Achilles laments 
to Agamemnon the cruel fate which took off so renowned a chieftain as the 
King of Men; and Agamemnon, in reply, contrasts his own treacherous and 
unhonoured death with the gallant fall of Achilles in the field, surrounded by 
companions in arms fighting over his body for a whole day, amid a whirlwind 
of dust, in a combat closed only by the interposition of Jupiter ; and followed by 
unexampled funeral honours paid to his remains. ] 
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I, 


The ghosts by Leucas’ rock had gone, 
Over the ocean streams ; 
And they had passed on through the 
gates of the Sun, 
And the slumberows land of Dreams. 


II. 


And onward thence to the vetdant 
mead, 
Flowering with asphodel, 
Their course was led, where the tribes 
of the dead, . 
The shadows of mankind, dwell. 


Ill. 


Achilles and Patroclus there 
They found with Nestor’s sori, 
And Aias, with whom could as match 
compare 
Of the host of the Danai none, 
For manly form, and gallant air, 
Save the stainless Peleion. 


IV. 


Around Achilles pressed the throng 
Of ghosts in the world below ; 

Soon passed Atrides’ shade along, 
And full was that shade of wo. 


V. 


About the king came crowding all 
Who, by a murderous stroke, 

With him were slain in Agisthus’ hall 
And first Achilles spoke. 
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VI. 


“ ’Twas ance, Atrides, our belief, 
That thunder-joying Jove 

Ne’er honoured other hero-chief 
With equal share of love. 


Vil. 


“ Thy rule a mighty host obeyed, 
And valiant was the array, 
When outside Troy was our leaguer 
laid, 
For many a woful day. 


VII. 


“ Yet did the gloom of dismal doom 
First on thy head alight ; 
From the fate that at birth is marked to 
come 
Scaped never living wight. 


IX. 


“¢ Would that in honour on the ground, 
a me thou hadst held com- 


Th fallen aay had been found, 
lain upon Trojan land. - 


X. 


“ Where all the men of Achaian blood 
Their chieftain’s tomb might raise— 
A tomb, in after-times to have stood, 
For thy son proud mark of praise : 
But ’twas fate that, by wretched death 
subdued, 
Thou should’ st end thy glorious 
days.” 


XI. 
“ How blest,” then said Atrides’ shade, 
“ Thy lot, who fell in war, 


Godlike Achilles, lowly laid, 
In Troy, from Argos far. 


XII. 


“ We round thy corse, as slain it lay, 
The bravest and the best 

Of either host, the livelong day 
To slaughterous combat pressed. 
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XIII. 


“ Mid clouds of dust, that, o’er the 
dead, 
In whirlwind fierce arose, 
On the battle-field, all vastly spread, 
Did thy vast limbs repose ; 
The skill forgot, which, whilome sped, 
Thy steed amid the foes.* 


XIV, 


“ All day we fought, and no one thought 
Of holding of the hand ; 
Till a storm to an end the contest 
brought, 
Sent by high Jove’s command. 


XV. 
“ From the field of fight thy corse we 
bore, 
And for the ships we made ; 
We washed away the stains of gore, 
And thy body fair anointed o’er, 





































































Upon its last bed laid. 


XVI. 
“ Tfot tears did the eyes of the Danai 
rain, 
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: ne oe At the tidings of despair. 
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* Alas! I know well how wretched is my imitation of the original. All I can 
say is, that others do not appear to me to have succeeded much better. The passage 
occurs also in the 16th Iliad ; and it is curious to find that Pope has translated it 
(or, perhaps, in the Odyssey, suffered it to be translated) variously. In the Iliad, 
his version is — 

“ But where the rising whirlwind clouds the plains, 
Sunk in soft dust the mighty chief remains, 
And, stretched in death, forgets the guiding reins.” 
Tn the Odyssey — 


“ In clouds of smoke, raised by the noble fray, 
Great and terrific even in death you lay, 
And deluges of blood flowed round you every way.” 


I prefer the latter, inaccurate as it is—for I cannot reconcile myself to thinking of 
Achilles, piyas uryaawer), as being merely ‘ sunk in soft dust.” ‘ Great and terrific 
even in death you lay” is far more like. 1 have looked through the versions in other 
European languages, but can only say that the most amusing is the Dutch — 


‘“* Men vondt u uitgestrekt, ver van u legerwagen, 
Soo fier noch, dat met schrik de Troijers u ontsagen.” 


Ver van u legerwagen—“ far from your baggage-wagon,” or if we should even ennoble 
it into “ thy war-chariot”—is a wrong translation ; but, even if it were perfectly 
correct, what a different sound from the melancholy harmony of asacepives frroruvawy | 
It is only fair, however, to say that the Dutch Odyssey is a very remarkable book, 
and deserves something far better than a joking notice. At all events, we all may 
comfort ourselves by the reflection, that even Virgil could not come nearer to his 
original than 


——— * Ingentem, atque ingenti vulnere victus.”—£n, X. 842, 
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XVII. 


* Loud over the sea rose the voice of 
wail, 
And the host was filled with dread; . 
And homeward they would, with hasty 
sail, 
In their hollow ships have fled. 


XVIII. 


“ Had not a man, to whom was known 
The wisdom of days of eld, 
Who in council ever was wisest shewn, 
Nestor, their flight withheld : 
For he spoke to them thus in sagest 
tone, 
And their panic fear dispelled. 


XIX. 


“ ¢ Argives,’ he said, ‘ your steps re- 
strain, 
Achaia’s sons do not flee ; 
Ilis mother is rising out of the main, 
With all the immortal Sea-nymph 
train, 
The corse of her son to see.’ 


XX. 


“ The flight was checked —and round 
thee came 
The maids of the Sea-god old ; 
Sad weeping as they wrapt thy frame 
In vests of heavenly fokd 


XXI. 


“ A mournful dirge the Muses nine 
In strains alternate sung, 

And from every eye the tearful brine 
Through the Argive host was wrung ; 

For none could withstand the lay divine 
Of the Muse’s dulcet tongue. 


XXII, 


« By day and night for ten days’ space— 
For ten days’ space and seven, 
Wept we the men of mortal race, 
And the deathless gods of heaven. 


XXIII. 


“ And when the eighteenth morning 
eame, 
To the pile thy corse was borne ; 
And many fat sheep were slain round 
the flame, 
And steers of twisted horn. 
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XXIV. 
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XXV. 
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We gathered thy bones so white. 


XXVII. 


 Oivw ty axentw xai adrsidari’ daxe “In waterless wine, and ointment fine, 
3 wenrne When the fire had ceased to burn, 
. wo : : 
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All in a golden urn. 


XXVIII. 


Aswricoie 8 Bager “ This costly gift thy mother brought; 
Deion’ svar, tgyor di wigucAvted And she said it was bestowed 
‘Hoaicres. 75 By the god of wine—a vessel wrought 
By the Fire-working god. 













XXIX. 


“ "Ry ce tes xtitas Asvx’ oorte, “ And there are laid thy bones so white, 
Qaidsue "Aysarrsd, Mingled, illustrious chief, . 
Miyda 3: Tlarecxrcs Mavorriedao With his, thy friend, whose fall in fight 

Suislover’ Wrought thee such mickle grief. 


XXX. 
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XXXII. 


“ Landmark conspicuous there for aye, 
By Helle’s waters wide, * 

For men who may sail on a future day, 
As for those of the present tide. — 


XXXIII. 


“ Thy mother then the gods besought, 
And they gave what she chose to ask ; 

And many a glorious prize she brouglit, 
To be won by manly task. 


XXXIV. 


“ T oft before, when heroes died, 
Have joined beside their tomb 
The youths of pride, who there to have 
tried 
The feats of strength have come. 


XXXV. 


“ But such store of prize ne’er met my 
eyes 
As there that day was seen, 
Which Thetis brought for thine ob- 
sequies, 
The silver-footed queen. 


XXXVI. 


“ Dear wert thou to the gods ; and now, 
Even in the world beneath, 

Thy endless glory lies not low, 
Achilles, with thy death. 


XXXVII. 


‘‘ For ever shall that deathless name 
Among all mankind live ; 

For ever meed of glorious fame 
Shall from all the world receive.” 


W. M. 


* By Helle’s waters wide — ia} waar ‘EAAncwovre* 


There has been some disputation about the meaning of raarvs in this passage ; 
and, even in ancient times, there was a suspicion that it did not mean wide, but salt. 
Clarke, the traveller, adopts this interpretation ; but it is needless: and, besides, the 
word bore no such meaning in the days of Homer. The Hellespont, considered as a 
river or a stream, is wide. I may remark that Lord Byron, in spite of all his boasting, 
did not perform the feat of Leander. 
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Wert; master had hit the right nail 
on the head this time: thanx to luck— 
the crooked one, to be sure, but then it 
had the goold nobb, which was the part 
Deuceace most valued, as well he 
should ; being a connyshure as to the 
rellatif valyou of pretious metals, and 
much preferring virging goold like this 
to poor old battered iron like my Lady 
Griffin. 

And so, in spite of his father (at 
which old noblemin Mr. Deuceace 
now snapt his fingers), in spite of his 
detts (which, to do him Justas, had 
never stood much in his way), and in 
spite of his povatty, idleness, extra- 
vygans, swindling, and debotcheries of 
all kinds (which an’t or very fa- 
vorabble to a young man who has to 
make his way in the world); in 
spite of all, there he was, I say, at the 
topp of the trea, the fewcher master of 
a perfect fortun, the defianced husband 
of a fool of a wife. What can mortial 
man want more? Vishns of ambishn 
now occoupied his soal. Shooting 
boxes, oppra boxes, money boxes al- 
ways full; hunters at Melton ; a seat in 
the House of Commins, Heaven knows 
what! and not a poar footman, who 
only describes what he’s seen, and 
can't, in cors, pennytrate into the idears 
and the busms of men. 

You may be shore that the three- 
cornerd noats came pretty thick now 
from the Griffinses. Miss was always 
a writing them befoar ; and now, nite, 
noon, and mornink, breakfast, dinner, 
and sopper, in they came, till my pan- 
try (for master never read ’em, and [ 
carried ‘em out) was puffickly intol- 
rabble from the oder of musk, amby- 
grease, bargymot, and other sense with 
which they were impregniated. Tere’s 
the contense of three on ’em, which 
I’ve kept in my dex these twenty years 
as skewriosilies. Faw! I can smel "em 
at this very minit, as Iam copying them 
down, 


“Bitty Doo. No. I. 
“* Monday morning, 2 o'clock. 


“ "Tis the witching hour of night. 
Luna illumines my chamber, and falls 
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upon my sleepless pillow. By her light 
1 am inditing these words fo thee, my 
Algernon, My brave and beautiful, my 
soul's lord! when shall the time come 
when the tedious night shall not sepa- 
rate us, nor the blessed day? Twelve! 
one! two! T have heard the bells chime, 
and the quarters, and never cease to 
think of my husband. My adored Percy, 
pardon the girlish confession,— I have 
kissed the letter at this place. Will thy 
lips press it too, and remain for a mo- 
ment on the spot which has been equally 
saluted by your Martitpa ?” 


This was the fust letter, and was 
brot to our house by one of the poar 
footmin, Fitzclarence, at sicks o'clock 
in the morning. I thot it was for life 
and death, and woak master at that 
extrornary hour, and gave it to him. I 
shall never forgit him, when he red it ; 
he cramped it up, and he cust and 
swoar, applying to the lady who roat, 
the genlinn that brought it, and me who 
introjuiced it to his notice, such a col- 
lection of epitafs as I seldom hered, 
excep at Billinxgit. The fact is thiss, 
for a fust letter, miss’s noat was rather 
too strong, and sentymentle. But that 
was her way ; she was always reading 
melancholy stoary books —Thaduse of 
Wawsaw, the Sorrows of Mac Whirter, 
and such like. 

After about 6 of them, master never 
yoused to read them ; but handid them 
over to me, to see if there was any 
think in them which must be answered, 
in order to kip up appearuntses. ‘The 
nex letter is 


“ No. Il. 


** Beloved! to what strange madnesses 
will passion lead one! Lady Griffin, 
since your avowal yesterday, has not 
spoken a word to your poor Matilda ; 
has declared that she will admit no one 
(heigho! not even you, my Algernon) ; 
and has locked herself into her own 
dressing-room. I do believe that she is 
Jealous, and fancies that you were in love 
with her! Ha, ha! 1 could have told 


her another tale—n’est-ce pas? Adieu, 
adieu, adieu! A thousand, thousand, 
mnillion kisses ! M, G. 


“© Monday afternoon, 2 o'clock,” 
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There was another letter kem before 
bedtime ; for though me and master 
called at the Griffinses, we wairnt aloud 
to enter at no price. Mortimer and 
Fitzclarence grind at me, as much as 
to say we were going to be relations; 
but I dont spose master was very sorry 
when he was obleachd to come back 
without seeing the fare objict of his 
affeckshns. 

Well, on Chewsdy there was the 
same game ; ditto on Wensday; only, 
when we called there, who should we 
see but our father, Lord Crabs, who 
was waiving his hand to Miss Kicksey, 
and saying he should be back to dinner 
at 7, justas me and master came up 
the stares. There was no admittns for 
us though. “ Bah! bah! never mind,” 
says my lord, taking his son affeckshn- 
atly by the hand. ‘ What, two strings 
to your bow; ay, Algernon? The dow- 
ager a little jealous, miss a little love- 
sick. But my lady’s fit of anger will 
vanish, and I promise you, my boy, 
that you shall see your fair one to- 
morrow,” 

And, so saying, my lord walked mas- 
ter down stares, looking at him as ten- 
der and affeckshnat, and speaking to 
him as sweet as posbill. Master did 
not know what to think ofit. He never 
new what game his old father was at ; 
only he somehow felt that he had got 
his head in a net, in spite of his suxess 
on Sunday, I knew it—I knew it 
quite well, as soon as I saw the old 
genimn igsammin him, bya kind of 
smile which came over his old face, 
and was somethink betwigst the an- 
gellic and the direbollicle. 

But master’s dowts were cleared up 
nex day, and every thing was bright 
again. At brexfast, in comes a note 
with inelosier, boath of witch I here 
copy. 

“ No. IX. 


** Thursday morning. 


“ Victoria, Victoriat Mamma _ has 
yielded at last ; not her consent to our 
union, but her consent to receive you as 
before ; and has promised to forget the 
past. Silly woman, how conld she ever 
think of you as any thing but the lover 
of your Matilda? 1 am in a whirl of de- 
licious joy and passionate excitement. 
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I have been awake all this long night, 

thinking of thee, my Algernon, and long- 

ing for the blissful hour of meeting. 
“Come! M, G.” 


This is the inclosier from my lady. 


“1 will not tell you that your be. 
haviour on Sunday did not deeply shock 
me. I had been foolish enough to think 
of other plans, and to fancy your heart 
(if you had any) was fixed elsewhere 
than on one at whose foibles you have 
often laughed with me, and whose person 
at least cannot have charmed you. 

‘* My step-daughter will not, I pre- 
sume, marry without at least going 
through the ceremony of asking my con- 
sent; I cannot, as yet, give it. Have I 
not reason to doubt whether she will be 
happy in trusting herself to you? 

‘ But she is of age, and has the right 
to receive in her own house all those who 
may be agreeable to her,—-certainly you, 
who are likely to be one day so nearly 
connected with her. If I have honest 
reason to believe that your love for Miss 
Griffin is sincere; if I find in a few 
months that you yourself are still de- 
sirous to marry her, I can, of course, 
place no further obstacles in your way. 

** You are welcome, then, to return to 
our hotel. I cannot promise to receive 
you as I did of old; you would despise 
me if I did. I can promise, however, to 
think no more of all that has passed be- 
tween us, and yield up my own happi- 
ness for that of the daughter of my dear 
husband, L. E. G.” 


Well, now, an’t this a manly, strait- 
forard letter enough, and natral from a 
woman whom we had, to confess the 
truth, treated most scuvvily? Master 
thought so, and went and made a ten- 
der, respeckful speach to Lady Griffin 
(a little flumry costs nothink), Grave 
and sorrofle he kist her hand, and, 
speakin in a very low adgitayted voice, 
calld Ilevn to witness how he deplord 
that his conduct should ever have given 
rise to such an unfortnt ideer; but if 
he might offer her esteem, respect, the 
warmest and tenderest admiration, he 
trusted she would accept the same, and 
a deal moar fluinry of the kind, with 
dark, sollum, glansis of the eyes, and 
plenty of white pockit hankercher. 

Ile thought he’d made all safe. Poar 
fool! he was in a net—sich a net as [ 


* never yet see set to ketch a roag in. 


Cuap. VI.—Tue Jewet. 


The Shevalier de l’'Orge, the young 
Frenchmin whom I wrote of in my 
Jast, who had been rather shy of his 


visits while master was coming it so 
very strong, now came back to his old 
place by the side of Lady Griffin; 
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there was no love now, though, be- 
twigst him and master, although the 
shevallier had got his lady back agin, 
Deuceace being compleatly devoted to 
liis crookid Veanus. 

The shevalier was a little, pale, 
moddist, insinifishnt creature; and I 
shoodn't have thought, from his ap- 
pearants, would have the heart to do 
harm to a fli, much less to stand befor 
such a tremendious tiger and fire-eater 
as my master. But I see putty well, 
after a week, from his manner of going 
on — of speakin at master, and lookin 
at him, and holding his lips tight when 
Deuceace came into the room, and 
glaring at him with his i’s, that he hated 
the Honrabble Algernon Percy. 

Shall I tell you why? Because my 
Lady Griffin hated him; hated him 
wuss than pison, or the devvle, or even 
wuss than her daughter-in-law. Praps 
you phansy that the letter you have 
juss red was honest; praps you amad- 
gin that the sean of the reading of the 
wil came on by mere chans, and in the 
reglar cors of suckmstansies: it was all 
a game, I tell you—a reglar trap; and 
that extrodnar clever young man, my 
master, as neatly put his foot into it, as 
ever a pocher did in fesnt preserve. 

The shevalier had his q from Lady 
Griffin. When Deuceace went off the 
feald, back came De 1’Orge to her feet, 
not a witt less tender than befor. Por 
fellow, por fellow! he really loved this 
woman. He might as well have foln 
in love with a bore-constructor! He 
was so blindid and beat by the power 
which she had _ot over him, that if she 
told him blac’. was white, he’d beleave 
it, or if she ordered him to commit 
murder, he’d do it—she wanted some- 
thing very like it, I can tell you. 

I’ve already said how, in the fust 
part of their acquaintance, master used 
to laff at De l’Orge’s bad Inglish, and 
funny ways. The little creature had a 
thowsnd of these; and being small, 
and a Frenchman, master, in cors, 
looked on him with that good-humoured 
kind of contemp which a good Brittn 
ot always to show. He rayther treated 
him like an intelligent munky than a 
man, and ordered him about as if he’d 
bean my lady’s footman. 

All this munseer took in very good 
part, until after the quarl betwigst 
Master and Lady Griffin; when that 
lady took care to turn the tables. 
Whenever master and miss were not 
present (as F’ve heard the servants say), 
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she used to laff at the shevalliay for his 
obeajance and sivillaty to master, “ For 
her part, she wondered how a man of 
his birth could act a servnt ; how any 
man could submit to such contem- 
sheous behaviour from another; and 
then she told him how Deuceace was 
always snearing at him behind his 
back ; how, in fact, he ought to hate 
him corjaly, and how it was suttnly 
time to shew his sperrit.” 

Well, the poar little man beleavd all 
this from his ‘hart, and was angry or 
pleased, gentle or quarlsum, igsactly as 
my lady liked. There got to be fre- 
quint rows betwigst him and master ; 
sharp words flung at each other across 
the dinner-table ; dispewts about hand- 
ing ladies their smeling-botls, or seeing 
them to their carridge ; or going in and 
out of a room fust, or any such non- 
since. 

“ For Hevn’s sake,” I heerd my lady, 
in the midl of one of these tiffs, say, 
pail, and the tears trembling in her i’s, 
“do, do be calm, Mr. Deuceace. 
Monsieur de l’Orge, I beseech you to 
forgive him. You are, both of you, so 
esteemed, lov'd by members of this 
family, that for its peace as well as 
your own, you should forbear to 
quarrel.” 

It was on the way to the Sally 
Mangy that this brangling had begun, 
and it ended jest as they were seating 
themselves. I shall never forgit poar 
little De l’Orge’s eyes, when my lady 
said “ both of you.” He stair’d at my 
lady for a momint, turned pail, red, 
look’d wild, and then, going round to 
master, shook his hand as if he would 
have wrung it off. Mr. Deuceace only 
bowd and grind, and turned away 
quite stately ; miss heaved a loud O 
from her busm, and lookd up in his 
face with an igspreshn, jest as if she 
could have eat him up with love; and 
the little shevalliay sate down to his 
soop-plate, and wus so happy, that I’m 
blest if he wasn’t crying! He thought 
the widdow had made her declyration, 
and would have him ; and so thought 
Deuceace, who lookd at her for some 
time mighty bitter and contempshus, 
and then fell a talking with miss. 

Now, though master didn’t choose 
to marry for Lady Griffin, as he might 
have done, he yet thought fit to be 
very angry at the notion of her marry- 
ing any body else; and so, cons- 
quintly, was in a fewry at this con- 
fision which she had made regarding 
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her parshaleaty for the French sheva- 
leer. 

And this I’ve perseaved in the cors 
of my expearants through life, that 
when you vex him, a roag’s no longer 
aroag; you find him out at onst when 
he’s in a passion, for he shows, as it 
ware, his cloven foot the very instnt 
you tread onit. At least, this is what 
young roags do; it requires very cool 
blood and long practis to get over 
this pint, and not to show your pashn 
when you feel it, and snarl when you 
are angry. Old Crabs wouldn’t do it; 
being like another noblemin, of whom 
I heard the Duke of Wellington say, 
while waiting behind his gracis chair, 
that if you were kicking him from 
behind, no one standing before him 
wuld know it, from the bewtiflle smiling 
igspreshn of his face. Young master 
hadn't got so far in the thiefs’ gram- 
mer, and, when he was angry, showd 
it. And its also to be remarked (a 
very profownd observatin for a foot- 
min, but we have i’s though we do 
wear plush britchis), it’s to be remark- 
ed, I say, that one of these chaps is 
much sooner maid angry than another, 
because honest men yield to other 
people, roags never do; honest men 
love other people, roags only them- 
selves; and the slightest thing which 
comes in the way of thir beloved ob- 
ject sets them fewrious. Master hadn’t 
led a life of gambling, swindling, and 
every kind of debotch to be good 
tempered atthe end of it, I prommis you. 

He was in a pashun, and when he 
was in a pashn, a more insalent, insuf- 
frable, overbearing broot, didn’t live. 

This was the very pint to which my 
lady wished to bring him; for I must 
tell you, that though she had been try- 
ing all her might to set master and the 
shevalliay by the years, she had sux- 
caded only so far as to make them 
hate each profowndly; but, somehow 
or other, the 2 cox woodnt fight. 

I doan’t think Deuceace ever sus- 
pected any game on the part of her 
ladyship, for she carried it on so ad- 
mirally, that the quarls which daily 
took place betwigst him and the French- 
man, never seemed to come from her ; 
on the contry, she acted as the reglar 
pease-maker between them, as I’ve just 
shown in the tiff which took place at 
the door of the Sally Mangy. Besides, 
the 2 young men, thoagh reddy enough 
to snarl, were natrally unwilling to 
cum to bloes, I'll tell you why: be- 
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ing friends, and idle, they spent their 
mornins as young fashnabbles genrally 
do, at billiads, fensing, riding, pistle- 
shooting, or some such improoving 
study. In billiads, master beat the - 
Frenchmn hollow (and had won a 
pretious sight of money from him, but 
that’s neither here nor there, or, as the 
French say, ontry noo); at pistle 
shooting, master could knock down 
eight immidges out of ten, and De 
l'Orge seven; and in fensing, the 
Frenchman could pink the Honrabble 
Algernon down evry one of his weskit 
buttns. They'd each of them been out 
more than onst, for every Frenchman 
will fight, and master had been obleag’d 
to do so in the cors of his bisniss ; and 
knowing each other’s curridg, as well 
as the fact that either could put a 
hundrid bolls running into a hat at 30 
yards, they wairn’t very willing to try 
such exparrymence upon their own 
hats with their own heads in them. So 
you see they kep quiet, and only 
grould at each other. 

But to-day, Deuceace was in one of 
his thundering black humers; and 
when in this way he woodnt stop for 
man or devvle. I said that he walked 
away from the shevalliay, who had 
given him his hand in his sudden bust 
of joyfle good-humour, and who, I do 
bleave, would have hugd a she-bear, so 
very happy was he. Master walked 
away from him pale and hotty, and, 
taking his seat at table, no moor mindid 
the brandishments of Miss Griffin, but 
only replied to them with a pshaw, or 
a dam at one of us servants, or abuse of 
the soop, or the wind; cussing and 
swearing like a trooper, and not like a 
wel-bred son of a noble Brittish peer. 

“ Will your ladyship,” says he, 
slivering off the wing of a pully ally 
bashymall, “ allow me to help you?” 

“I thank you! no; but I will trou- 
ble Monsieur de l’Orge.” And to- 
wards that gnimn she turned, with a 
most tender and fasnatng smile. 

“Your ladyship has taken a very 
sudden admiration for Mr. de l’Orge’s 
carving. You used to like mine once.” 

“You are very skilful; but to-day, 
if you will allow me, I will partake of 
something a little simpler.” 

The Frenchmn helped ; and, being 
so happy, in cors, spilt the gravy. A 
great blob of brown sos spurted on 
to master’s chick, and myandrewd 
down his shert collar, and virging-white 
weskit, 
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*¢ Confound you !” says he; “ M. de 
l’Orge, you have done this on pur- 
pose.” And down went his knife and 
fork, over went his tumbler of wind, a 
deal of it into poar Miss Griffinses 
lap, who looked fritened and ready 
to cry. 

My lady bust into a fit of laffin, 
peel upon peel, as if it was the best 
joak in the world. De l’Orge giggled 


aos 


and grind too. ““ Pardong,” says he ; 
- meal pardong, mong share mun- 


seer.”* And he looked as if he would 
have done it again for a penny. 

The little Frenchman was quite in 
exstsis : he found himself all ofa suddn 
at the very top of the trea; and the 
laff for onst turned against his rivle, he 
actialy had the ordassaty to propose to 
my lady in English to take a glass of 
wind. 

“Veal you,” says he, in his jargin, 
“‘ take a glasof Madére viz me, mi ladi?” 
And he Icoked round, as if he'd igsack- 
ly hit the English manner and pro- 
nunciation. 

** With the greatest pleasure,” says 
Lady G. most graciously nodding at 
him, and gazing at him as she drenk 
up the wind. She’d refused master 
befor, and this didn’t increase his good 
humer. 

Well, they went on, master snarling, 
snapping, and swearing, making him- 
self, I must confess, as much of a 
blaggard as any I ever see; and my 
lady employing her time betwigst him 
and the shevalliay, doing every think 
to irratate master, and flatter the 
Frenchmn. Desert came; and, by this 
time, miss was stock-still with fright, 
the chevaleer half tipsy with pleasure 
and gratafied vannaty. My lady puf- 
fickly raygent with smiles, and mastei 
bloo with rage. 

“ Mr. Deuceace,” says my lady, in 
& most winning voice, after a little 
chaffing (in which she only worked 
him up moar and moar), “may I 
trouble you for a few of those grapes ? 
they look delicious.” 

For answer, master seas’d hold of 
the grayp dish, and sent it sliding down 
the table to De l’Orge; upsetting, in 
his way, fruit-plates, glasses, dickan- 
ters, and Ileaven knows what. 

“ Monsieur de 1l’Orge,” says he, 
shouting out at the top of his voice, 
“ have the _ goodness to help Lady 
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Griffin. She wanted my grapes long 
ago, and has found out they are sour!” 
* a # * 

There was a dead paws of a mo- 
ment or so. 

os * # # 

“ Ah!” says my lady, “ vous osez 
m'insulter, devant mes gens, dans ma 
propre maison — c'est par trop fort, 
monsieur.” And up she got, and flung 
out of the room. Miss followed her, 
screeching out, “ Mamma— for God's 
sake— Lady Griffin!” And here the 
door slammed on the pair. 

Her ladyship did very well to speak 
French. De COrge would not have 
understood her else; a as it was, he heard 
quite enough; and as the door clikt 
too, in the presents of me, and Messeers 
Mortimer and Fitzclarence, the family 
footmen, he walks round to my master, 
and hits him a slap on the face, and 
says, “ Prends ca, menteur et léche!” 
Which means, “ take that, you liar and 
coward !”—rayther strong igspreshns 
for one genlmn to use to another. 

Master staggered back, and looked 
bewildered ; and then he gave a kind 
of a scream, and then he made a run 
at the Frenchman, and then me and 
Mortimer flung ourselves upon him, 
whilst Fitzclarence imbraced the she- 
valliay. 

** A demain!” says he, clinching his 
little fist, and walking away, not very 
sorry to git off. 

When he was fairly down stares, we 
let go of master; who swallowed a 
goblit of water, and then pawsing a 
litle, and pulling out his pus, he pre- 
sented to Messeers Mortimer and Titz- 
clarence, a luydor each. “I will give 
you five more to-morrow,” says he, 
“if you will promise to keep this 
secrit. 

And then he walked into the ladies. 
“If you knew,” says he, going up to 
Lady Griffin, and speaking very slow 
(in cors we were all at the kea-hole), 
“the pain I have endured in the last 
minute, in consequence of the rudeness 
and insolence of which I have been 
guilty to your ladyship, you would 
think my own remorse was punishment 
sufficient, and would grant me pardon.” 

My lady bowed, and said she didn't 
wish for explanations. Mr. Deuceace 
was her daughter’s guest, and not hers 
but she certainly would never demean 





* In the long dialogues, we have generally ventured to change the peculiar 
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herself by sitting again at table with 
him. And so saying, out she boltid 
again. 

“ Oh! Algernon! Algernon!” says 
miss, in teers, what is this dreadful 
mystery— these fearful, shocking quar- 
rels? Tell me, has any thing hap- 
pened? Where, where is the che- 
valier ?” 

Master smiled, and said, “ Be under 
no alarm, my sweetest Matilda. De 
l’Orge did not undersand a word of the 
dispute ; he was too much in love for 
that. He is but gone away for half an 
hour, I believe; and will return to 
cofiee.” 

I knew what master’s game was, for 
if miss had got a hinkling of the 
quarrel betwigst him and the French- 
man, we should have had her screem- 
ing at the [Jotel Mirabeu, and the 
juice and all to pay. Ile only stopt 
for a few minuits, and cumfitted her, 
and then drove off to his friend, Captain 
Bullseye, of the Rifles ; with whom, I 
spose, he talked over this unplesnt 
bisniss. We fownd, at our hotel, a 
note from De l’Orge, saying where his 
secknd was to be seen. 

Two mornings afier there was a 
parrowgraf in Gallynanny’s Messinger, 
which | hear beg leaf to transcribe : 

“ Fearful Duel.—Yesterday morning, 
at six o'clock, a meeting took place, mm 
the Bois de Boulogne, between the 
Hon. A. P. D—ce—ce, a younger son 
of the Earl of Cr—bs, and the Chevalier 
de l'O-——. The chevalier was attended 
by Major de M , of the Royal Guard, 
and the Hon. Mr. D by Captain 
}—lIls—ye, of the British Rifle Corps. 
As far as we have been able to learn the 
particulars of this deplorable affair, the 
dispute originated in the house of a 
lovely lady (one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of our embassy), and the duel 
took place on the morning ensuing. 
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‘“‘ The chevalier (the challenged party, 
and the most uccomplished amateur 
swordsman in Paris) waved his right 
of choosing the weapons, and the com- 
bat took place with pistols. 

“ The combatants were placed at forty 
paces, with directions to advance to a 
barrier which separated them only eight 
paces. Each was furnished with two 
pistols. Monsieur de l’O fired al. 
most immediately, and the ball took 
effect in the left wrist of his antagonist, 
who dropped the pistol which he held in 
that hand. He fired, however, directly 
with his right, and the chevalier fell to 
the ground, we fear mortally wounded, 
A ball has entered above his hip-joint, 
and there is very little hope that he can 
recover. 

“« We have heard that the cause of this 
desperate duel was a blow, which the 
chevalier ventured to give to the Hon. 
Mr. D. Ifso, there is some reason for 
the unusual and determined manner in 
which the duel was fought. 

« Mr. Deu—a—e returned to bis hotel ; 
whither his excellent father, the Right 
Hon. Earl of Cr—bs, immediately has- 
tened on hearing of the sad news, and is 
now bestowing on his son the most af- 
fectionate parental attention. ‘The news 
only reached his lordship yesterday at 
noon, while at breakfast with his excel- 
lency, Lord Bobtail, our ambassador. 
The noble earl fainted on receiving the 
intelligence ; but, in spite of the shock 
to his own nerves and health, persisted 
in passing last night by the couch of his 
son.” 





And so he did. “ This is a sad busi- 
ness, Charles,” says my lord to me, 
after seeing his son, and settling himself 
down in our salong. ‘ Have you any 
segars in the house? And, hark ye, 
send me up a bottle of wine and some 
luncheon. I can certainly not leave the 
neighbourhood of my dear boy.” 


Cuap. VII.—Tue Conxseurnsizs. 


The shevalliay did not die, for the 
ball came out of it’s own accord, in the 
inidst of a violent fever and inflam- 
mayshn which was brot on by the 
wound. He was kep in bed for 6 
weeks though, and did not recover for 
a long time after. 

As for master, his lott, I’m sorry to 
say, was wuss than that of his advisary. 
Inflammation came on too; and, to 
make an ugly story short, they were 
obliged to take off his hand at the rist. 


Iie bore it, in cors, like a Trojiii, 
and in a month he too was well, and 
his wound heel’d; but I never sea a 
man look so like a devvle as he used 
sometimes, when he looked down at 
the stump ! 

To be sure, in Miss Griffinses eyes, 
this only indeerd him the mor. She 
sent twenty noats a-day to ask for him, 
calling him her beloved, her unfortnat, 
her hero, her wictim, and I dono what. 
I've kep some of the noats as I tell you, 
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and curiously sentimentle they are, 
beating the sorrows of Mac Whirter all 
to nothink. 

Old Crabs used to come offen, and 
consumed a power of wind and seagars 
at our house. I bleave he was at Paris 
because there was an exycution in his 
own house in England; and his son 
was a sure find (as they say) during 
his illness, and couldn’t deny himself 
to the old genilmn. His eveninx my 
lord spent reglar at Lady Griffin's, 
where, as master was ill, I didn’t go 
any more now, and where the chevalier 
wasn’t there to disturb him. 

“You see how that woman hates 
you, Deuceace,” says my lord, one 
day, in a fit of cander, after they had 
been talking about Lady Griffin: 
“ she has not done with you yet, I tell 
you fairly.” 

“« Curse her,” says master, in a fury, 
lifting up his maim’d arm—“ curse 
her, but I will be even with her one 
day. I am sure of Matilda: I took 
care to put that beyond the reach ofa 
failure. The girl must marry me for 
her own sake.” 

“ For her own sake! O ho! Good, 
good!” My lord lifted his i’s, and said, 
gravely, “I understand, my dear boy : 
it is an excellent plan.” 

“ Well,” says master, grinning 
fearcely and knowingly at his exlent 
old father, “as the girl is safe, what 
harm can I fear from the fiend of a 
stepmother ?” 

Ty lord only gev a long whizzle, 
and, soon after, taking up his hat, 
walked off. I saw him sawnter down 
the Plas Vandome, and go in quite 
calmly to the old door of Lady Grif- 
finses hotel. Bless his old face! such 
a puftickly good-natured, kind-hearted, 
merry, selfish old scoundrill, I never 
shall see again. 


His lordship was quite right in say- 
ing to master that “ Lady Griffin hadn’t 
done with him.” No moar she had. 


But she never would have thought of 


the nex game she was going to play, 
if somebody hadn't put her up to it. 
Who did? If you red the above 
passidge, and saw how a_ venrabble 
old genlmn took his hat, and sauntered 
down the Plas Vandome (looking hard 
and kind at all the nussary-maids — 
buns they call them in France—in the 
way), I-leave you to guess who was the 
auther of the nex skeam: a woman, 
suttnly, never would have pitcht on it. 
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In the fust payper which I wrote 
concerning Mr. Deuceace’s adventers, 
and his kind behayviour to Messeers 
Dawkins and Blewitt, I had the honor 
of laying befor the public a skidew! of 
my master’s detts, in witch was the 
following itim : 


* Bills of xchange and I.0.U.'s, 
49631, Os. Od. 


The I.0.U.se were trifling, say a 
thowsnd pound. The bills amountid 
to four thowsnd moar. 

Now, the lor is in France, that ifa 
genlmn gives these in England, and a 
French genlmn gits them in any way, 
he can pursew the Englishman who 
has drawn them, even though he should 
be in France. Master did not know 
this fact—laboring under a very com- 
mon misteak, that, when onst out of 
England, he might wissle at all the 
debts he left behind him. 

My Lady Griffin sent over to her 
slissators in London, who made ar- 
rangemints with the persons who pos- 
sest the fine collection of ortografs on 
stampt paper which master had left 
behind him ; and they were glad enuff 
to take any oppertunity of getting back 
their money. 

One fine morning, as I was looking 
about in the court-yard of our hotel, 
talking to the servant gals, as was my 
reglar custom, in order to improve 
myself in the French languidge, one 
of them comes up to me and says, 
** Tenez, Monsieur Charles, down be- 
low in the office there is a bailiff, with 
a couple of gend’armes, who is asking 
for your master—a-t’-il des dettes par 
hasard?” 

I was struck all of a heap—the truth 
flasht on my mind’s hi. “ Toinette,” 
says I, for such was the gal’s name— 
 Toinette,” says I, giving ber a kiss, 
“keep them for two minnits, as you 
valyou my affeckshn ; and then I gave 
her another kiss, and ran up stares to 
our chambers. Master had now pretty 
well recovered of his wound, and was 
aloud to drive abowt ; it was lucky for 
him that he had the strenth to move. 
“ Sir, sir,” says I, “ the bailiffs are after 
you, and you must run for your life.” 

“ Bailiffs,” says he: “ nonsense! I 
don’t, thank Heaven, owe a shilling to 
any man.” 

“ Stuff, sir,” says I, forgetting my 
respeck ; “ don’t you owe money in 
England? [I tell you the bailiffs are 
here, and will be on you in a moment.” 
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As I spoke, cling cling, ling ling, 
goes the bell of the anty-shamber, and 
there they were sure enough! 

What was to be done? Quick as 
litening, 1 throws off my livry coat, 
claps my goold lace hat on master’s 
head, and makes him-put on my livry. 
Then I wraps myself up in his dress- 
ing-gown, and lolling down on the sofa, 
bids him open the dor. 

There they were—the bailiff—two 
jondarms with him—tToinette, and an 
old waiter. When Toinette sees master, 
she smiles, and says: “ Dis donc, 
Charles! od est, donc, ton maitre ? 
Chez lui, n’est-ce pas? C’est le jeune 
homme & monsieur,” says she, curtsy- 
ing to the bailiff. 

The old waiter was just a going to 
blurt out, “ Mais ce n’est pas !” when 
Toinette stops him, and says, “ Laissez 
donc passer ces messieurs, vieux béte ;” 
and in they walk, the 2 jon d’arms tak- 
ing their post in the hall. 

Master throws open the salong doar 
very gravely, and, touching my hat, 
says, ‘* Have you any orders about the 
cab, sir?” 

“‘ Why, no, Chawls,” says I; “I 
shan’t drive out to-day.” 

The old bailiff grinned, for he under- 
stood English (having had plenty of 
English customers), and says, in French, 
as master goes out, “ I think, sir, you 
had better let your servant get a coach, 
for I am under the painful necessity of 
arresting you, au nom de la loi, for the 
sum of ninety-eight thousand seven 
hundred francs, owed by you to the 
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Sieur Jacques Francois Lebrun, of 
Paris ;” and he pulls out a number of 
bills, with master’s acceptances on them 
sure enough. 

“Take a chair, sir,” says I; and. 
down he sits: and I began to chaff 
him, as well as I could, about the 
weather, my illness, my sad axdent, 
having lost one of my hands, which 
was stuck into my busm, and so on. 

At last, after a minnit or two, I could 
contane no longer, and bust out in a 
horse laff. 

The old fellow turned quite pail, 
and began to suspect somethink. 
“ Hola!” says he; “ gendarmes! a 
moi! & moi! Je suis floué, volé.” 
which means, in English, that he was 
reglar sold. 

The jondarmes jumpt into the room, 
and so did Toinette and the waiter. 
Grasefly rising from my arm-chare, 
I took my hand from my dressing- 
gownd, and, flinging it open, stuck up 
on the chair one of the neatest legs 
ever seen. 

I then pinted myjestickly —to what 
do you think ?—to my pLusu TITEs! 
those sellabrated inigspressables which 
have rendered me faymous in Yourope. 

Taking the hint, the jondarmes and 
the servnts rord out laffing ; and so did 
Charles Yellowplush, Exquire, I can 
tell you. Old Grippard, the bailiff, 
looked as if he would faint in his 
chare. 

I heard a kab galloping like mad 
out of the hotel-gate, and knew then 
that my master was safe. 
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CHALMERS AND THE CHURCH ESTABLISIIMENT QUESTION. 


Many of our readers must have expe- 
rienced no ordinary satisfaction in list- 
ening to the great northern Ecclesiastic 
at the lanover Rooms. It is evident 
that, with all his defects, and these are 
not a few, the Rev. Doctor is, in his 
own province, facile princeps. Lis re- 
petitions of the same thought in the 
same lecture—his transcendental con- 
tempt of the “ might and mastery” of 
English grammar in his most impas- 
sioned passages—his vile and barbar- 
ous Scotch orthoepy, or rather Aetero- 
epy—his ungainly action, and many 
other peculiarities, would sink any ordi- 
nary mind into utter obscurity and 
neglect. But his genius bursts through 
all the obstacles that oppose it, and 
casts even a charm on the essential de- 
fects of his manner and eloquence. 
His lectures are already published, and 
these will afford us an opportunity of 
canvassing their merits and their power 
in our next. But, in the interim, we 
are anxious to lay the subject of our 
ecclesiastical establishments fairly before 
the readers of this magazine, in order 
that they may not only grasp the whole 
question, but be prepared to investigate 
the theories and views of the distin- 
guished individual, whose name is now 
associated with the triumphs of an en- 
lightened philanthropy, and a Christian 
conservatism. The subject is of vast 
economic importance. Perhaps one of 
the best tests ofa statesman’s real worth 
is his soundness or unsoundness on 
what is called the church question. 
We predict, that their conduct on this 
single point, will be the death-blow of 
the weakest and the most worthless 
ministry Britain has yet been oppressed 
with. In both ends of the island, in 
the provinces of England, and among 
the parishes of Scotland, the voluntary 
or church-establishment controversy has 
been carried on with a warmth of feel- 
ing, expenditure of argument, and ex- 
tent of historical research, and statistical 
inquiry, which prove, in the strongest 
possible manner, that both parties feel 
momentous interests to be in jeopardy, 
and truths of no ordinary weight ha- 
zarded upon the issues of the contflict. 
Nor are the men mistaken who attach 
great importance to this controversy, 
and believe, not merely that the wel- 
fare of the national churches, but that 
the eternal destinies of many millions 


of our population, utterly beyond the 
energies of the voluntary principle, and 
the integrity and prosperity of the Brit- 
ish empire, are +intimately associated 
with the determination of the subject. 
The Dissenters, almost to a man, pro- 
fess it their belief that religion, what- 
ever may be its claims on the individual, 
has no claims on the aggregate —that, 
however imperative its obligations may 
be on man in his single and isolated 
character, it has nothing whatever to do 
in the way of cement or influence with 
man in his collective or social capacity. 
This is the principle that lies at the 
foundation of the whole warfare, in as 
far as it has been a warfare of principle. 
In looking on the field whereon the 
combatants are still engaged, we cannot 
but see that Churchmen have, at this 
point, reaped indisputable laurels. The 
solid and scriptural positions in which 
they have entrenched themselves, and 
from which they have poured refutation 
and repulse, on the most valorous 
champions the voluntaries could har- 
ness for the battle—the exposés they 
have made of the weak points of their 
adversaries’ cause, and the overwhelm- 
ing arrows they have hurled at them, 
pointed at once with revelation, reason, 
irony, and righteous rebuke, satisfy us 
that might and right, superiority of 
cause, and pre-eminence of talent, are 
all on the side of the church. We are 
only amazed that a position so unten- 
able, as that religion is good and essen- 
tial for the dissociated unit, but neither 
good nor essential for the associated 
thousands, should have been taken up 
by reasonable men; and, were it not 
our conviction that personal pique, and 
dissenting jealousy, and involuntary 
hunger for the loaves and fishes of the 
establishments, are perhaps the main 
elements of dissenting hostility, we never 
could have done the leaders of the vo- 
luntary host the injustice of supposing 
that they entertain an opinion which 
appears to be made up of nearly equal 
parts of impiety and irrationality. We 
cannot understaud how it comes to 
pass, that if-it be the duty of one man 
to receive, and to be influenced in his 
conduct by the truths of Christianity, it 
is not the duty of fen, a hundred, ora 
hundred thousand, to do the same. 
Numbers, more or less, cannot affect 
the principle. If Christianity exert a 
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beneficial influence on the actions of 
one, it must, if received, exert an 
equally beneficial influence on the con- 
duct of ten thousand ; and if it be the 
interest of mankind that each person 
should live under the sanative and 
beneficial power of the religion of 
Christ, it must be much more the in- 
terest of mankind, that the whole mass 
should be leavened by it, and thereby 
the combined actings of the universe 
be regulated and impressed by so valu- 
able a power. It is nothing more than 
the application of this principle to spe- 
cific cases, when the question is put, 
whether it be the duty of a king, as 
such, to be and act the Christian? The 
Dissenters will allow Victoria, an in- 
dividual belonging to the house of 
Ilanover, to be a Christian, but they 
will not allow Vicrorta, the queen of 
Great Britain, to have any thing to do 
with Christianity. No sentiment can 
be more monstrous than this. What 
does Victoria, of the house of Hanover, 
become or acquire, when she is crowned 
queen of the British empire? simply an 
addition to her power or influence. She 
obtains more power, for good or for 
evil. Now the Dissenters will admit of 
the sanctifying appliances of Christ- 
ianity to the portion of power wielded 
by the private individual, but they una- 
nimously object to the same sanctify- 
ing appliances being made to the greater 
power wielded by the queen. They allow 
the checks, and curbs, and correctives 
of the Gospel, where the power is so 
small that lithe danger need be appre- 
hended, but most strictly and most in- 
consistently interdict them, when the 
power is so great that a whole nation 
may be deteriorated by its exercise. 
Dissent will accompany the queen into 
her chamber and bid her be a Christ- 
ian there, but the same dissent stands 
at the door of the cabinet, and tells 
her that hitherto shall her Christianity 
come, but no further. These Dissenters 
think Christianity most necessary for 
the man that wears a linsey-woolsey 
doublet, but most hurtful to the man 
that sways a sceptre and wears a 
crown—by no means an unwelcome 
tenant in a peasant’s family, but a fear- 
ful intruder in a king’s council. We 


do think that the bare statement of this 
proposition, in the hearing of a dis- 
passionate Christian, must carry with 
it its own refutation. 

But the most satisfactory disproof of 
this sentiment is found in that volume 
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from which there ought to be, and, in 
the mind of a believer in revelation can 

be, no appeal. We refer our readers 

to thé second Psalm. In the second 

verse of this psalm we find these words, . 
“ The kings of the earth set themselves, 

and the rulers take counsel together, 

against the Lord, and against his 

anoiuted:” and in the tenth verse the 

same personages are called upon to 

alter this conduct, “ Be wise, now, 

therefore, O ye kings ; be instructed, ye 

judges of the earth: serve the Lord 

with fear.” The whole strength of the 

argument lies in our determining whe- 

ther “ kings” are addressed here in 

their private and individual capacity, 

as Dissenters allege, or in their official 

capacity, as Churchmen allege. If the 

individual only be addressed, there is 

no defence of establishments deducible 

from the psalm ; but if the office-bearer 

be addressed, there is a triumphant 

preef of national religion. We main- 

tain that kings, as such, are exhorted ; 

and, in proof of this, we appeal to the 

authority of inspiration in Acts, iv. 25: 

** Who, by the mouth of thy servant 

David, hast said, Why did the heathen 

rage, and the people imagine vain 

things?” The kings of the earth stood 

up, and the rulers were gathered to- 
gether against the Lord, and against 

his Christ; for, of a truth, against thy 

holy child Jesus, whom Thou hast 
anointed, both IHerop and Pontius 

Pitatr, with the gentiles and the 

people of Isracl, were gathered toge- 
ther. On referring to the Gospel nar- 
rative, we find that Herod and Pilate, 

in tleir official character, and with all 

their official influence, endeavoured to 
destroy Christianity in the bud, and 

thereby fulfilled the prediction in the 

second verse of the second Psalm ; and 

in the tenth verse they are enjoined 

to reverse this conduct, and in their 
official character, and with all their 
official influence, to promote the spread 

and growth of Christianity, so that, as 
the Almighty condemned the first, he 
might praise the second, which is no- 
thing more and nothing less than our 
very principle,—a_ national establish- 
ment of Christianity. 

Another remarkable passage of holy 
Scripture, frequently quoted in this con- 
troversy, and not more frequently than 
it deserves, is found in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah, where the inspired pen- 
mau, addressing the Christian church, 
predicts, “ kings shall be thy nursing 
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fathers, and their queens thy nurs- 
ing mothers; they shall bow down to 
thee with their faces toward the earth, 
and lick up the dust of thy feet.” All 
commentators are agreed, that the whole 
of this sublime prophecy refers to the 
days and spread of Christianity; and 
the only question that lies before us, on 
the present occasion, is, how far the 
text we have quoted bears on the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical establishments, or 
the duty of rulers in reference to the 
Christian church? It is clearly pre- 
dicted that, whatever be implied in 
this text, the fact described in it is an- 
ticipated in terms of joy, and as one of 
the most decisive proofs of the uni- 
versal spread of true religion. What is 
the meaning of the character “ nurses” 
here applied to the Christian kings of 
our world? When we analyse the pri- 
mary import of the term, we dis- 
tinctly gather these several meanings— 
to protect, to foster, to cherish, and in 
every proper and. legitimate way ad- 
vance in the world ; and what is, per- 
haps, a very striking circumstance, in 
connexion with our present inquiry, 
the original Hebrew word denotes “ es- 
tablishing,” the very expression that 
enters the nostrils of a voluntary dema- 
gogue with odious pungency. We do, 
therefore, understand, by this glorious 
prediction, that rulers and governments 
are, in the more advanced state of the 
Christian dispensation, to lend the in- 
fluence of their names, the patronage of 
their crowns, the resources of their 
coffers, and the counsel of their cabi- 
nets, to the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of the church of Christ in their 
respective empires ; in other words, that 
the purer the faith the greater the 
reverence that shall be felt for the 
church establishments; and that the 
downfal of that rampant and infidel 
voluntaryism which, leagued with every 
vile confederacy, would dismantle our 
country of its glory and its honour, will 
be one of the results of greater piety in 
men’s hearts, and a wider diffusion of 
scriptural knowledge in the earth’s 
communities. 

In looking over the various qualifi- 
cations demanded by the laws of God, 
in the case of every aspirant to regal 
and magisterial office in the ancient 
dispensation, we find the fear of God, 
and acquaintance with the experience 
as well as mere facts of religion, re- 
quired as leading elements. The com- 
mandment addressed to every ruler of 
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Israel is in the spirit, and frequently in 
the words, that follow, “ Be thou for 
the people to godward, that thou mayest 
bring the causes unto God: and thou 
shalt teach them ordinances and laws; 
and shalt shew them the way wherein 
they must walk, and the work that they 
must do. Moreover, thou shalt pro- 
vide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and place such over them 
to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens.” We also observe, that the zeal 
and piety of Solomon, Asa, Josiah, and 
Hezekiah, pervading their magisterial 
functions and official influence, elicited 
the express approval of God. 

We marvel how our voluntary cham- 
pions can read such passages as the 
following, or even suffer them to remain 
in their Bibles; Ezra, iii. 7: “They 
gave also money unto the masons and 
to the carpenters ; and meat, and drink, 
and oil, unto them of Zidon, and to 
them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the sea of Joppa, according 
to the grant that they had of Cyrus, 
king of Persia.” Here is a grant as bad 
as tithes or rates, or regium donum, to- 
ward the building of the temple; and, 
as if this were not enough, we find the 
same king adding these words, Ezra, 
vi. 8: “ Moreover, I make a decree what 
ye shall do to the elders of these Jews, 
for the building of this house of God : 
that of the king’s goods, even of the 
TRIBUTE beyond the river, forthwith 
expenses be given to these men, that 
they be not hindered.” These are 
pretty powerful indications of the early 
origin and scripture sanction of reli- 
gious establishments. It may now be 
inquired, what were the feelings with 
which these donations from the royal 
revenue were hailed? If the Christ- 
ians of those days were Voluntaries or 
Dissenters, they must have mourned that 
royalty had thus corrupted the church, 
and young Constantines injured its 
purity—they must have regarded the 
king’s conduct as an unwarranted in- 
terference with the duty that devolves 
on Christians to support them that mi- 
nister among them, and out of their 
wey liberality to give to the Church. 

ut so little was this felt, that the best 
of the people, evidently strong church- 
men, considered the king’s conduct 
most praiseworthy; and so it is re- 
corded in the last two verses of the 
seventh chapter: “ They blessed the 
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Lord God of our fathers, who put such 
a thing as this into the king’s heart, to 
beautify the house of the Lord which is 
in Jerusalem.” And as they heard, 
“ Whatsoever more shall be needful for 
the house of thy God, which thou shalt 
have occasion to bestow, bestow it out 
of the king’s treasure-house,” they did 
not collect all the infidels and Socini- 
ans they could find in the city, and 
make speeches against tithes, and form 
societies for the abolition of these rates, 
but “kept the feast of unleavened 
bread seven days with joy: for the 
Lord had made them joyful, and turned 
the heart of the king of Assyria unto 
them.” 

Nevertheless, in those times, there 
were a few rabid Voluntaries who could 
not endure that the prediction of 
Israel, which foretells that kings shall 
be nursing fathers to the church, should 
be so soon fulfilled, and who naturally 
enough combined for resistance. We 
extract the history of their procedure 
from Ezra, iv., as it proves the existence 
of a family-likeness in the dissenting 
and voluntary tribes throughout all ge- 
nerations : ** Rehum the chancellor, 
and Shimshai the scribe, wrote a letter 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the 
king, in this sort. Then wrote Rehum 
the chancellor, and Shimshai the scribe, 
and the rest of their companions; the 
Dinaites, the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, 
the Babylonians, the Susanchites, the 
Dehavites, and the Elamites, and the 
rest of the nations, whom the great and 
noble Asnapper brought over and set 
in the cities of Samaria, and the rest 
that are on this side of the river, and at 
such a time. This is the copy of the 
letter that they sent unto him, even 
unto Artaxerxes the king; Thy ser- 
vants, the men on this side the river, 
and at such a time. Be it known unto 
the king, that the Jews, which came up 
from thee to us, are come unto Jeru- 
salem, building the rebellious and the 
bad city, and have set up the walls 
thereof, and joined the foundations. 
Be it known now unto the king, that if 
this city be builded, and the walls set 
up again, then will they not pay toll, 
tribute, and custom, and so thou shalt 
endamage the revenue of the kings. 
Now, because we have maintenance 
from the king’s palace, and it was not 
meet for us to see the king’s dishonour, 
therefore have we sent and certified the 
king.” And these kings, even of hea- 
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then nations, who thus gave liberally to 
the cause and service of God, instead 
of being condemned for the active exer- 
tions they had displayed in favour of 
the kingdom of heaven, received the . 
most signal proofs of the Almighty’s 
approbation, and shewed themselves 
that they felt the certainty of judgment 
if they opposed, and vice versd, the 
certainty of approval from God, if they 
favoured his truth ; for, says Artaxerxes 
to those that kept the resources of his 
kingdom, “ Whatsoever is commanded 
by the God of heaven, let it be dili- 
gently done for the house of the God 
of heaven, for why should there be 
wrath against the realm of the king and 
his sons?” In the whole of the Old 
Testament history we find the most 
pressing appeals, on the part of Jeho- 
vah, to the nation of Israel, surely in 
its corporate capacity to serve and seek 
the living God, “ Now hearken, O 
Israel, unto the statutes and unto the 
judgments which I teach you, for to do 
them, that ye may live, and go in and 
possess the land which the Lord God of 
your fathers giveth you.” “ And what 
nation is there so great, that hath sta- 
tutes and judgments so righteous as all 
this law, which I set before you this 
day ?”— Dent. iv. 1, &e. And again, 
“The nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish, yea, those 
nations shall be utterly destroyed.” 
That these are not mere speculative 
and dormant principles, the ae 
of the Jews, under the reigns of Asa, 
Hezekiah, and Jehoshaphat, and the 
disasters of the same nation under the 
rule of Jeroboam, Manasseh, and Ahab, 
distinctly, and, by a experience, 
most solemnly testify. In fact, the 
new theory that rulers, in their official 
capacity, have nothing to do with reli- 
gion, is never once mooted by priest, 
by prophet, or by evangelist, in the 
sacred record; but, on the contrary, a 
continual recognition and frequent as- 
sertion of their duty to rule for the 
glory of God, and the religious as 
well as civil good of the community, 
are the pervading principles of the in- 
spired volume. The voluntary prin- 
ciple being one of those fine-spun and 
subtle notions originating out of that 
fearful and restless chaos, made up of 
the hollow metaphysics of Hume—the 
philosophy of Voltaire—the atheism of 
the French Revolution—and the liberal- 
ism of the march-of-intellect school. 
To the kings of Europe and the world 
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we would address a maxim, surely not 
the worse because it is inspired by the 
Spirit of God: “ Be wise now, there- 
fore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth.” ‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach 
to my people.” 

We may now very briefly consider 


some of those objections to the duty of 
reference to the Church of 


rulers in 
Christ, which the Voluntaries have ex- 
tracted from the page of Scripture, and 
paraded, in their publications, as in- 
volving the elements of the clearest 
condemnation of the religious institu- 
tions of the land. One of these is, 
“ Let him that is taught communicate, 
in all good things, to him that teach- 
eth.” In this place there is a tremend- 
ous distinction between voluntary con- 
tributions to the support of the Gospel, 
and the voluntary principle. As Church- 
men, we hail every expression of spon- 
taneous liberality in the cause of Chiist- 
janity, but we do not, certainly, go to 
say that natious are not to consecrate 
their resources, because individuals 
may ; that kings must not aid the ex- 
tension of truth, because subjects are to 
do so. Moreover, the apostolic precept 
here quoted, embraces only those that 
“ are taught,” but what is to become of 
those who are not taught? The former 
will feel the force of the maxim, but the 
latter know nothing about it. ‘Tie in- 
ference—the merciless inference of vo- 
luntaryism, must therefore be, “ Let 
those who are taught the Gospel be still 
further taught, and be dutiful in paying 
for it; but let the third part of Britain, 
not yet overtaken by church or dissent, 
as they cannot pay, and do not feel the 
obligation, die in ignorance, unheeded 
and uncared for.” The very essence 
of this free-trade creed is, ** Let those 
get the Gospel, and those only, who 
can pay for it:” and that this is no 
wresting of their spirit, the neglected 
thousands in every populous district, 
on whom voluntaryism has made no 
effective inroad, to whom the ministry 
of that party are endeavouring to pre- 
vent the church and the nation from 
extending the means of spiritual in- 
struction, are the painful proofs. But 
dissenting ingenuity torturing the Scrip- 
tures, as the inquisitors of old did their 
hapless victims, has extorted another 
text, and attempted to puff it off as an 
extinguisher of the principle of eccle- 
siastical establishments. “ My king- 
dom is not of this world ;” ergo, no 
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national church. It is a fact, strikingly 
illustrated in the successive evolutions 
of this controversy, that vitiated princi- 
ples preduce a vitiated logic. The 
heart makes the head do its best to 
help it, and never is so ingenuous, 
though disingenuous logic disp layed, 
as when a bad principle is roaming 
after the best reason to support it withal. 
Certainly, if there be one spectacle more 
painful than another at the present mo- 
nent, it is that of the Dissenters of this 
country ransacking the Word of God 
for reasons why those who have the 
most means should withhold the ex- 
tension of its truths to a perishing po- 
pulation—placing the Bible between 
the subject, that is famished for the 
want of it, and his king, who is willing 
to send a supply of its truths. But if 
we, as honest men, examine the con- 
nexion of this oft-quoted text with the 
rest of the chapter, we shall find that 
the passage was never intended to apply 
to the mode or measure, or author of 
ministerial maintenance ; that, in fact, 
it was never intended, as far as biblical 
analysis can help us to ascertain the 
spirit and intention of a passage to 
meet the case of the present contro- 
versy, and, therefore, in this matter, 
makes just as much for churchmen as 
for their adversaries. The Jews asked 
our Lord,“ Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” i.e. is it your intention to set 
up in the midst of us that temporal 
sovereignty, after which we and our 
fathers lave long been seeking, and 
thereby emancipate us from the tyranny 
of Cesar, under which we now groan ? 
Our Lord replies, that his kingdom was 
a spiritual, not a temporal kingdom, 
which would not in any way interfere 
with the prerogatives of Rome, or the 
visionary and earthly prospects of the 
Jews. Moreover, Christ’s kingdom 
existed centuries before his advent, 
and then, as now, it was equally true 
that his kingdom is not of this world ; 
nevertheless, He provided a national 
maintenance for his priests, thereby 
clearly demonstrating, that there may 
be a national establishment of religion 
in a country, and yet the words of God 
be unaffected and uncontradicted — 
“ My kingdom is not of this worl.” 
The objection of Dissenters arising from 
this text, unfortunately for their cause, 
proves too much. Are dhe clergy alone 
the subjects of this kingdom?! Dis- 
senters are assuredly not prepared to 
say, No. Every real Christian is a 
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spiritual king of that spiritual king- 
dom—they are made kings and priests 
unto God. Atall events, every Christ- 
ian is a subject of that kingdom, as 
well as every minister. Now, if Christ’s 
kingdom, not being of this world, means 
that no maintenance is to be supplied 
to its subjects out of the treasures of 
this world, then consistency demands, 
that every dissenting minister enjoin 
the bookseller in his congregation to 
take no peasaut’s brass, and the bakers 
to take no money for their bread ; and, 
indeed, the whole of the faithful to live 
like some of the inmates of the animal 
kingdom, purely on suction. If the 
clergy must not take support from this 
world, neither must the laity. If the 
Bishop of London must not, neither 
must the Duke of Wellington, for they 
are both subjects of God’s kingdem. 
More than this—as Dissenters, we pre- 
sume, use bricks,and mortar, and raft- 
ers, for their meeting-houses, they are 
bound to explode such carnal auxili- 
aries, the bricks being originally the 
clay of the earth, and the fir-trees 
having derived their substance from 
the earth; and, as they use candles and 
candlesticks, they will henceforth aban- 
don such gross and worldly auxiliaries ; 
and as they have thus wrested and ap- 
plied the text, they will be consistent 
enough to carry it out. We have thus 
glanced at the question in its scriptural 
character, and only wish Dr. Chal- 
mers had done so, too, in his Lee- 
tures. Precedent and principle — 
approbation of the kingdoms that 
serve and hovour the God of hea- 
ven, and disapprobation of those that 
withheld their countenance and their 
resources, are clearly and frequently 
displayed in the Sacred Volume. The 
unbiassed reader never fails to come to 
the conclusion of Churchmen, and itis 
only after the more unwarranted tam- 
pering with the plain announcements of 
heaven, and the application ofa per- 
verted metaphysical theory, or the still 
more clap-trap aphorisms, that go down 
with the vulgar from their point 
rather than their truth, that he comes 
to discover the unscriptural nature 
of an ecclesiastical establishment, But 
we have often felt that the argument in 
favour of ecclesiastical establishments 
might be so stated that it would meet 
Dissenters on their own ground, which 
in this case is painfully mercenary, and 
satisfy even that prudential and calcu- 
lating machine, Joseph Hume, Al) ad- 
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mit that vice is destructive of the order 
and existence of every nation, and vir- 
tue, on the contrary, conducive to its 
stability and aggrandisement. All will 
also allow, that from this fact it be-- 
comes the duty of a government to 
suppress vice and foster virtue by all 
lawful means ; that for this end it is its 
indisputable office to build prisons, to 
pay gaolers, police, &c.; that for the 
support of these it is clearly legitimate 
to levy taxes on all the inhabitants ofthe 
country alike,—on those who never need 
the benefit of the prison and the aid of 
the police, and those who find it neces- 
sary to have recourse to these salutary 
restraints. So far, then, we meet with 
no opposition. Now, if government 
should stumble on the important dis- 
covery that there is an apparatus which, 
instead of sending the culprit to pri- 
son converts him, by its almost magic 
application, into an honest and indus- 
trious citizen ; or, which is still more de- 
lightful and desirable, destroys vice in the 
bud, and implants in its stead the princi- 
ples and the love of virtue, would the go- 
vernment be justified in rejecting this 
most important and powerful instru- 
mentality because there might be a few 
demurrers in the nation! Every honest 
person will reply, if such means are 
available, that state must be worse than 
guilty which rejects them. Jn Christ- 
lanity, we find the power we have thus 
described, and, in the building of 
churches and the payment of their mi- 
nisters, the apparatus fitted far more 
effectively to contribute to the social 
and moral welfare of the community 
than prisons and police. The pay- 
ment of police and the erection of pri- 
sons is the punitive plan; the erection 
of churches and the payment of preach- 
ers is the preventive plan: the former 
allowing man to grow up uncared for, 
and upimproved, and punishing him 
when he is guilty of crime; the latter 
bringing all the encouragements and 
remedial powers of the Gospel to every 
man’s door, and preventing the crime, 
and thereby averting the punishment. 
The former system is justice without 
mercy ; the latter is ‘‘ mercy and truth 
meeting together, and righteousness and 
peace kissing each other.” The one is 
man’s way, the other is God’s. The 
first is the effort to renovate the crea- 
ture by the sanctions of law exploded 
in the Christian scheme ; the last is the 
method of winning by “ bands of a 
man,” and drawing “* by cords of love,” 
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which pervades the Gospel of Christ, 
and which is at once the most tender 
and the most successful. The theory 
of Dissenters is national legalism ; the 
theory of Churchmen is national gos- 
pel. The Dissenters demand for the 
administration of government the enact- 
ments and anathemas of Sinai; whereas 
Churchmen demand for the same pur- 
pose the incentives and the appliances 
of Calvary. The Dissenter requires 
bricks to be made, but affords no 
straw. The whole question is, which 
will prove the most fruitful substratum 
of morality and good order—the fear 
of man, or the fear of God. If ex- 
perience and investigation demonstrate 
that those of the community who are 
actuated in all their transactions by the 
fear of God are most eminently cha- 
racterised by the decencies and the pro- 
prieties of life, most peaceable and most 
correct in all the departments of their 
duties, it surely comes to be obligatory 
—most powerfully obligatory—on a 
government acquainted with this fact, 
to employ in the administration of the 
kingdom a principle so beneficial and 
so cheap, and deaf to the clamours of 
an infidel voluntaryism, to seek to pro- 
pagate that fear as its best privilege, 
and its surest path to permanency and 
to prosperity. 

ut from these, the principles of a 
national establishment of the Christian 
faith, we must descend to that argu- 
ment which comes home to every man’s 
bosom and business, fact and experi- 
ment. Englishmen have at all times 
been peculiarly alive to reasons from 
this quarter. Ours is a matter-of-fact 
nation ; and, after all, proofs arising 
from extended and impartial experi- 
ment are the most satisfactory to the 
great mass of mankind. We do not 
see why the Baconian method of phi- 
losophy should not be applied to moral 
as well as to natural phenomena. If 
induction of facts resulting from expe- 
riment rises to absolute certainty on 
the philosophy of the natural world, an 
equally careful induction, for aught we 
know, may be as conclusive in the phi- 
losophy of the moral world. In the 
present case, the experiment has been 
made in parishes, in provinces, yea, in 
an empire; and the result of that ex- 
periment is, that the voluntary princi- 
ple is fearfully helpless for the evan- 
gelising ofa people ; and that a church 
establishment, whether we regard its 
spiritual or its temporat bearings, is the 
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greatest blessing that can be bestowed 
upon a country. 

We will refer to three important and 
decisive testimonies, from experiment, 
against the efficacy of the dissenting 
principle to overtake the heathenism of 
a great population. The first place 
we shall allude to is Glasgow, the ec- 
clesiastical statistics of which have been 
so admirably laid out by Dr. Chalmers’ 
Boswell, Mr. Collins. After a most mi- 
nute, extensive, and impartial investiga- 
tion, placed before his readers in detail, 
in which he demonstrates every link in 
his argument, and illustrates with great 
plainness principles otherwise intricate 
and abstract, he sums up his con- 
clusion in the following painful and 
appalling words :— 


“ T cannot leave this subject without 
adverting to what I conceive to be the 
most deeply affecting revelation which 
is connected with our whole statistics, 
and that is the immense number of fa. 
milies who have no sittings whatever in 
any place of worship. From our surveys 
we find that there are not fewer than 
EIGHTEEN THOUSAND AND FOUR FAMILIES 
no member of which has a sitting in any 
church whatever. Estimating these fa- 
milies at four and a-half each, the num- 
ber of persons they represent is E1GHTY- 
ONE THOUSAND AND EIGHTEEN—a number 
greater than the whole population of the 
six counties of Bute, Clackmannan, Kin- 
ross, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles 
put together, What would be said if 
there were six whole counties in Scotland 
in which not one family held a sitting in 
any place of worship whatever? And 
yet the destitution is not the less noxious 
in its operation, or aggravated in its cha. 
racter, that it is all concentrated within 
the narrow limits of our city and sub- 
urbs. ‘This, I hesitate not to affirm, 
forms the darkest feature in our whole 
statistics. For, dissociated as they are 
from a regular attendance in the sanc- 
tuary, by possessing, of right, no seats in 
any place of worship, the great and ap- 
palling fact which 1s palpably inscribed 
on this mighty mass of families is this, 
that they either are already sunk, or are 
fast sinking, into a deplorable state of 
heathenism. This, indeed, is a fact 
which I could wish to write on every 
heart as with burning words of fire. And 
who will affirm that we do not require a 
vast increase of churches and ministers, 
when we reflect on the striking circum- 
stance, that to furnish but one single sit- 
ting to each of these families would require 
18 new churches, containing 1000 sit- 
tings each? And this, be it remem- 
bered; so far from being an adequate 
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supply, is the least possible link that can 
unite them to the sanctuary—the least 
possible provision which can be made 
for these destitute families; while to 
make an adequate supply for these fami- 
lies alone would require 48 new churches. 
It is for such families as these especially 
that many new churches, with cheap sit- 
tings, aud that the labours of many faith- 
ful and devoted pastors, in their small 
and manageable parishes, are essentially 
required,” 


What has prevented the outgoings of 
the voluntary principle in Glasgow? 
In that large and wealthy city there 
are, at least, eighty-one thousand immor- 
tal creatures for whom the sanctuary 
has no charms, and the Sabbath-bells 
no music. What have Dissenters done 
for these? The situation of matters is 
simply this. The large and respectable 
body of Dissenters, as they denominate 
themselves, in Glasgow, have been set 
down in a city full of men ina state of 
heathenism. They have reclaimed a 
few, and for those they have provided 
pews and preachers; but what is to 
become of the eighty thousand? The 
voluntary principle is proclaimed as 
almost omnipotent. It is trumpeted 
forth on every dissenting platform as 
the herald of haleyon days; and yet 
at the doors of the temples it has built, 
eighty thousand are left in utter and 
unheeded hopelessness. More than 
this. As soon as Churchmen, awakened 
by the voice that arose from the spec- 
tacle, and sympathising with the unre- 
claimed thousands, bestirred themselves 
to overtake the accumulating irreligion, 
by a process they know to be alone 
adequate, these very Dissenters, appa- 
rently more willing that thousands 
Should perish than that their pews 
should bring less rent, and their Dagon 
of voluntaryism be less secure, raised a 
hue and cry against the proceedings of 
Churchmen, and threw every obstacle 
in their way. Mr. Collins goes on to 
observe :— 


* From this it appears that, inde- 
pendently of all the churches which have 
been provided both by the Establishment 
and the Dissenters for the last fifteen 
years, to meet the increase of the popu- 
ation during that period, there remains 
an awful and overwhelming deficiency. 
Over and above the 19,547 sittings which 
have been actually provided, and sup- 
posing each church to contain 1000 sit- 
tings, 33 additional churches would 
have been required. With all our exer- 
tions, we have done little more than 
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make provision. for one-third of the in- 
crease of the population. It is supposed 
that the population of Glasgow is at pre- 
sent increasing at the rate of between 
8000 and 9000 annually, and for this in-. 
crease alone at least five new churches 
would require to be provided annually. 
Without the interposition of a wise and 
beneficent government, | know not what 
is to become of our destitute population.” 


But the Dissenters may be disposed 
to retaliate, and to affirm, that if they 
have failed to evangelise the inhabitants 
of Glasgow by virtue of the voluntary 
principle, Churchmen have also failed ; 
and that both are, therefore, in pre- 
cisely the same situation. ‘This is a 
fallacious statement. Churchmen have 
failed because their demands have not 
been answered by the government to 
which they have appealed; but Dis- 
senters have failed with their system 
unfettered and unrestricted. ‘The for- 
mer have failed because their system 
has been interdicted beyond a certain 
extent; the latter have failed because 
their system is weak and inadequate. 
The church has triumphed wherever its 
principles have been fairly developed ; 
dissent has failed where there was 
every encouragement. We might re- 
fer to many instances in proof of the 
efficacy of the established and parochial 
principle, where it has had free scope. 
The district near Edinburgh in which, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Chal- 
mers, the Dean Chapel was built, con- 
tained several hundreds of the popula- 
tion utterly ignorant of Christianity, 
and looked after by :o ministerial 
agency on the part of Uc Dissenters in 
the Scottish metropolis. While Drs. 
Ritchie and Brown were preaching up 
the voluntary principle and its bless- 
ings, these poor people were dying in 
entire destitution of the bread of life. 
Here, then, was one of those numerous 
fields in the vicinity of Edinburgh open 
and accessible to the vaunting cham- 
pions of voluntaryism. It cried to 
them for help. ‘They heard their cries, 
and we will charitably presume that 
they really desired to help them; but 
they were unable. The church princi- 
ple was carried into the very spot on 
which dissent had met a total discom- 
fiture ; and what was the result? The 
beautiful new chapel is raised, and is 
crowded. Ilundreds that never knew 
the Gospel taste of its blessings; and, 
if ever realised on earth, the prophet’s 
prediction is here brought into opera- 
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tion,—“ The wilderness shall rejoice, 
and the solitary place shall blossom as 
the rose!” This is but one instance 
out of many. 

We turn, next, to our own great me- 
tropolis, London; and we ask, what 
has the voluntary principle done for the 
hundreds of thousands here that have 
neither the means vor the will of enter- 
ing a place of worship. The Christian 
Instruction Society, a purely dissenting 
institution, may have picked up a moral 
wreck here and there; but its effects 
are not felt—its energies are not nearly 
adequate. As far as it is concerned, 
London would end in a very Pande- 
monium. That medley, denominated 
the City Mission, with its half-clerical, 
half-lay agency, is mainly supported 
by church people; but what has it 
done? Literally nothing. It is a mere 
bubble concern. It is not fitted to 
overtake the heathenism of the metro- 
polis. We can conceive that enlight- 
ened and lofty philanthropist, Chal- 
mers, listening to an account of the 
City Mission; but we cannot paint 
the ineffable contempt in which he 
would hold its whole apparatus. The 
fact is, the territorial distribution of a 
country and an active parochial agency 
are the only successful and permanent 
means of cultivating a huge moral wil- 
derness ; and these are the inseparable 
machinery of an established church, 
Let us hear the description of London 
by a dissenting minister, Mr. Harris, 
after the voluntary principle has toiled 
amid its dense population fora century 
and a-half. 


** Were a similar representation of the 
abominations of London to be attempted, 
what is the emblematic imagery that 
would do them justice? There must be 
seen groups of demons in human shape, 
teaching crime, professionally initiating 
the young in the science of guilt. There 
must be trains of wretched female ’s lead- 
ing thousands of guilty victims in chains. 
There must be theatres, with a numerous 
priesthood pandering to impurity, and 
offering up the youth of both sexes at 
the shrines of sensuality. There must 
be splendid porticoes, the entrance to 
which must be inscribed hells. There 
must he a busy Sunday re worked by 
the great enemy himsel 


winged messengers in all directions. 
There must be infidel demagogues, 
‘mouthing the heavens.’ ‘There must 
he gorgeous palaces, in which death and 
disease shall appear, holding their court, 
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in which busy hands shall be seen dis- 
tributing liquid fire to crowds of wan 
and squalid forms; and each of those 
palaces must be shew n standing in the 
midst of a jail, a poor-house, a lunatic 
asylum, and a cemetery. And, to com. 
vlete the whole, three hundred thousand 
C hristians are passing by, without scarce- 
ly lifting a hand to remove it.”— Harris's 
Christian Citizen. 


Such is the cfticacy of the voluntary 
principle. We do feel that the most 
powerful proofs of its utter helplessness, 
are those statistical pamphlets that have 
come from the pens of Mr. Baptist 
Noel and Mr. Harris. “ At this time,” 
says the latter, “ twenty thousand souls 
are perishing annually, of a moral 
pestilence ;” and the voluntary prin- 
ciple—the idol of thoi sands, the vauut- 
ed god of the day—is standing by, un- 
fettered and unrestricted. Yea, when 
these appalling facts are being brought 
out, one Dissenter is declaring that “ the 
destruction of the church is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for.” 
Ilow bitter is sectarian envy! It can 
vent its execrations against its rival, 
heedless of perishing thousands it 
cannot touch. Six hundred and fifty 
thousand souls, it is asserted by Noel 
and Harris, are perishing in Lon- 
don, and yet the hectoring high- 
priests of dissent, are neither impri- 
soned, nor in any way restricted in the 
exertion of their voluntary liberality. 
But, it will be said, has not the esta- 
blished church had equi al scope for its 
developement, and is it not equally 
defective? No, it has not! is our 
answer. Give us what we demand — 
double the number of churches and 
ministers, as, at least, necessary to 
enable us to make a fair attempt, and 
we promise to make an impression on 
the moral destitution of the city of 
London. Our principles are, therefore, 
not fully carried out. We are, as we 
observed before, fettered and restrained ; 
and that, too, in no small degree, by 
the clamours of Dissenters acting on a 
raw and incompetent ministry. But, 
far otherwise is it with the advocates of 
the energies of the voluntary principle. 
They have all they require, to complete 
their system of machinery; they de- 
clare they are mighty, to do a thousand 
times more than the church; they are 
so confident of their inherent capabi- 
lities, that they are ready to destroy the 
church, and consign three millions and a 
half of immortal creatures to the mercies 











of the voluntary Moloch. Yet six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand are perishing for 
lack of knowledge! We,Churchmen, 
cannot reach them, because we have 
not yet succeeded in getting our ma- 
chinery complete, and are, therefore, 
till this be accomplished, putting forth 
voluntary exertions to the extent of 
fifty new churches in London, and 
twenty-four in Glasgow; but you, 
Dissenters, have an open field, fair 
play, and all your apparatus at com- 
mand, and yet —“ wonder, O Heaven, 
and be astonished, O earth! ”— six 
hundred and fifty theusand souls are 
perishing beside you! Either dissent 
is a cruel or an wnpotent system. Un- 
til the Dissenters have emancipated the 
thousands of London from the incapa- 
bility of finding church room, and 
planted every alley, and court, and 
heathen district, with a church, and its 
appropriate ministrations, they must, 
for the sake of decency, and for the 
interests of decorum, hush their war- 
cry against the church. It is, really, 
forbearance in Churchmen to argue 
with these men. ‘Circumspice” is 
the most powerful refutation of the 
whole category of dissenting twaddle 
that ferments and overflows in the 
monthly trash of the voluntary press. 
These men know that a wish to destroy 
the establishment, as their hated rival 
and superior, led them to look out for 
arguments to justify the unholy at- 
tempt. They belong to that class of 
men who are to be rebuked sharply. 
The miserable pittances all of them, 
save the leaders, derive, by dint of a 
thousand gentle reminiscences, from 
the reluctant pockets of the people, 
ard the daily desertion that is taking 
place from their ranks, and adherence 
to the church by many of their best 
members, are, one would think, strong 
proofs that voluntaryism is not best for 
either preachers or people. It was 
only the other day that a dissenting 
preacher, at Mile End, ia referring to 
the support of his brother ministers, 
by their congregations, made the fol- 
lowing plain statement :— 


“ He said he was placed in a situation 
in which he could speak his sentiments 
without fear, neither receiving, or ex- 
pecting to receive, the least emolument 
from his congregation; but, he must say, 
in respect to other congregations differ- 
ently placed, that the support given to 
their ministers was most shamefully pe- 
nurious, Many of those whose high 
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literary acquirements had cost them 
years of labour, and their friends much 
money, were paid for their services at a 
lower rate than a menial servant. He.- 
knew many ministers, connected by their 
talents and character with the higher 
classes of society, who, from the meanness 
of those for whom they laboured, wearied 
out their lives, in seclusion from the world, 
on a miserable pittance. He had kuown 
others, for whom the temptation has been 
too strong; and who, by keeping pace 
with their connexions in society, had pre- 
pared for themselves trouble and anxiety, 
and many such had thereby been brought 
to an untimely grave. He thought this 
illiberality and meanness of spirit, so 
prevalent amongst those who volunteered 
to support their own pastors, highly dis- 
graceful to the character of Dissenters 
generally, and, if persevered in, would 
tend greatly to depreciate the talents 
and usefulness of the dissenting ministry, 
and the character of the body generally.” 


And, again, it was stated in the Christ- 
93*¢5 , 

ian Advocate, not long ago, that num- 
bers of dissenting ministers were ap- 
plying for admission to the church ; 
that such as were found tolerably qua- 
lified, were admitted. 

? 


‘‘ We stated last week, that, in one 
diocess alone, there were not less than 
twenty applicants for episcopal ordination, 
from the ranks of the dissenting ministry. 
We would repeat it again with all the 
emphasis we can give it. A clerical 
friend of ours has assured us, that he 
himself has received several applications 
from priests of the voluntary principle, 
requesting him to employ his influence 
with his diocesan, for the same person.”’ 


These, certainly, are not demon- 
strations of either the profits or the 
pleasures of the voluntary principle. 
Yet such phenomena are not rare. 
They are the ill-concealed admissions 
of the organs of the Dissenters ; and 
were it not that the recent avowals of 
attachments, hitherto unfelt, to the 
principles of the Dissenters, on the 
part of the lay and clerical popes of 
the Irish—him of Dublin, and him of 
Derrynane — the Dissenters would feel 
themselves considerably non-plussed 
for want of numerical adherents; but, 
as one of their magazines expressed it, 
the fact of the six millions of Irish 
Papists being voluntaries, atones for 
their popery, and adds enormous power 
to the dissenting interest. Well, we 
heartily make them a present of their 
new associates. With the wretched Pa- 
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pists of Ireland for allies, and the brazen 
face and the iron trumpet of O'Con- 
nell to encourage them, they must 
verily present a formidable aspect to 
every good man. But, in order to get 
a demonstration of the blessings of the 
voluntary principle on a large scale, 
we turn to that arena of new and un- 
tried experiments, alike in politics and 
religion—the continent of America. The 
questionable narrative of those Americo- 
be-doctored gentlemen, Messrs. Ma- 
theson and Reed, has barely suc- 
ceeded in glozing over and subduing 
the crying religious destitution and 
immoral state of the New World, and 
the admirable statistics of Lorimer, of 
St. David’s, Glasgow, have disclosed 
scenes of unbaptised infidelity in 
the United States, which we did 
not anticipate even under the in- 
fluence of rank and universal volun- 
taryism. In America, the principle 
has, surely, had fair play. No ancient 
ministers, no hoary cathedrals, no pre- 
sence of church ministers, and no 
‘blood-stained impost of tithes,” have 
impeded the developement of the potent 
energies of the voluntary principle. It 
has there enjoyed the sunshine not 
mercly of toleration, but positive en- 
couragement. There is there the very 
millennium of dissent. No man pays 
for upholding the religion of his neigh- 
bour; every one that needs a minister, 
or, rather, feels that he requires one, pays 
for him; there, the great people are 
Voluntaries ; there, surely, we may ex- 
pect that every hamlet will be found 
an Eden, and every city a garden of 
the Lord. But, what says fact? What 
are the testimonies of unbiassed per- 
sons? Most assuredly, unsatisfactory 
to the “ great interest” as any statistics 
can possibly be.* Let us see what 
is the force of those sturdy Voluntaries, 
the Baptists of America. According to 
Mr. Allen, their best statistical writer, 
the Baptists, who are among the largest 
religious bodies of the United States, 
have 6319 churches, for which they 
have 3449 ministers! and of these, the 
largest proportion is illiterate. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Allen’s account, they 
have 432,000 communicants, or mem- 
bers, which makes about 60 members 
to every church. The baptisms through- 
out the year average 25,300, or about 
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four baptisms to every congregation ; 
and this is triumphant voluntaryism ! 

From the Annual Report of the Ca- 
nada Education and Home Missionary 
Society, for 1833, we quote the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


“ There are, in the province of Lower 
Canada, about 500,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 100,000 are Protestants. There 
are about thirty Episcopal clergymen in 
the province, about ten Methodist, and 
fifteen Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist. We suppose the whole number 
of Protestant clergymen of all deno- 
minations to be sixty. A moment’s con- 
sideration will shew that this is a supply 
utterly inadequate to the wants of the 
country. In many cases, a small Pro- 
testant population is scattered over two 
or three townships, each of them ten 
miles square—that is, over a territory 
of 200 or 300 square miles. It must 
be recollected, too, that in this new 
country, the roads are, at all seasons of 
the year, bad, and, for some months, ab- 
solutely impassable. It is also to be 
remembered, that great multitudes are so 
poer as not to possess horse or carriage 
for transporting the family to church, 
The pastoral charges of all the ministers 
in the country parts of the province are 
extremely small. The number probably 
varies from 100 to 500. If we suppose 
that each clergyman has on an average 
500 individuals in his pastoral charge, it 
will very far exceed the truth. But 
even on this supposition, only 30,000 out 
of 100,000 Protestants, in this province, 
are at all supplied with ministers and or- 
dinances of religion, while 70,000 are 
either wholly without the preaching of 
the Gospel, or hear it only when delivered 
by some itinerant or passing stranger. 
There are whole townships, in which, 
for weeks and months, the voice of a 
Christian minister is not heard.” 


In the Western Luminary there is 
the following narrative : 

“ IT once travelled for a month as an 
agent to the Bible Society, in one of the 
six most enlightened counties in the States. 
As the result of my investigation, I have 
before me the fact that 1 visited 63 fa- 
milies, containing 518 individuals, among 
whom was scarcely one in each family 
that could read English. Several of the 
families consisted of eight, nine, and ten 
members, apparently in comfortable cir- 
cumstances ; but when asked to receive 
a Bible, they would promptly refuse, 
saying, ‘ We are no hands to read;’ 


* For some admirable statistics, as well as lucid and concise reasoning on this 
head, we refer to Essays on the Church, by a Layman, 


Seeley. 
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while others would cry out, ‘ Shame, 
money-making church and state.’”(!!) 


A sermon preached by a Mr. Keep, 
in 1818, has the following melancholy 
statement on the spiritual condition of 
Massachusetts : 


“ Within the limits of Massachusetts 
Proper, are churches destitute of a spi- 
ritual guide ; congregations sinking un- 
der the infiuence of error; towns and 
parishes, where the Sabbath is exiled, 
und the benign influences of gospel ordi- 
nances is a stranger. From all these 
places we hear the Macedonian cry, 
* Come and help us.’ The whole number 
of destitute churches is fifty-seven. Four- 
teen of these, it is believed, may live 
without aid ; leaving the number in need 
at forty-three.” 


The Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, 
preached and published a missionary 
sermon, in 1822, which contains direct 
evidence of the fading and impotent 
nature of voluntaryism on the one hand, 
and an indirect, but powerful testi- 
mony to the value of an establishment 
on the other. 


* But what is the condition of these 
new colonists with regard to the enjoy- 
ment of the means of religion? It has 
been shewn, by published documents, 
that, on the general estimate of one 
pastor to a thousand souls, there are not 
enough, at this present moment, to sup- 
ply three millions of our population ; and, 
consequently, that there are now seven 
millions, in the United States, who are 
either wholly or partially deprived of the 
means of religion,” 


If, after these, among hundreds of 
equally painful but more recent speci- 
mens of religious destitution, we refer to 
the remuneration ofsuch ministers as are 
settled, we find it recorded in one place 
that the minister must sell the chapel 
for his stipend, and in another that the 
farmer of the six days is the minister 
of the seventh. The Rev. Mr. Flint 
states, after an extensive inquiry, 
“that no minister, of any Protestant 
denomination, to his knowledge, had 
ever received a sufficient living two 
years in succession.” These, then, are 
the religious statistics of America— 
these the offspring of the undisturbed, 
unfettered reign of pure and unadul- 
terated voluntaryism. Why is it so? 
Is it the cruelty of the men, or the im- 
potency of the principle, that makes it 
thus?) We dmplore our political Dis- 
senters to look at America. We call 
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upon them to lay aside their petty jea- 
lousies, and feel more deeply the 
claims of their countrymen, Expe- 
rience stamps the helplessness of free- 
trade in religion, and facts sweep away’ 
its every sophism. America is a stand- 
ing protest against the principles of dis- 
sent. They are not, they cannot be in 
earnest, who say of our Zion, “ Raze, 
raze it.” They cannot cherish right 
motives, provided they be endued with 
sound reason. 

It must be an important inquiry, in 
the prosecution of our proof, that the 
voluntary principle has utterly failed 
in America, whether the eristent reli- 
gion be of that pure and scriptural 
character which might induce us to 
believe that, if this principle has no 
diffusive powers, it at least has ‘the 
happy character of conserving, where 
it has prevailed, a pure and undefiled 
Christianity. We are prepared with 
evidence to prove that the religion of 
America is as tainted as it is scanty; 
and that, while the voluntary principle 
is weak toward the extension of Christ- 
ianity, it is mighty to corrupt and con- 
taminate the provinces it has already 
in some measure hedged in from the 
surrounding moral waste. And if we 
bring out this fact, in addition to the 
inferences we have already established, 
we may fairly anticipate one of two 
things, either that the Dissenters will 
admit the thorough incompetency of 
their boasted system to leaven a people 
with the truths of the Gospel, and with 
a taste for its virtues, or in their ha- 
rangues from the pulpit and platform, 
and in their articles from the press, 
pass over the New World as au unma- 
nageable, if not successful antagonist. 
The former, few of such party men will 
submit to; the latter they will not do, 
also, as long as lungs can vociferate 
black is white, and blank is beauty. 

Let us, then, review the tone of such 
Christianity as the voluntary principle 
has been successful in spreading over 
the districts of America. In this case, 
we must deal with plain, unvarnished 
facts, gathered from accredited statistics. 
Mr. Stuart, in his travels lately pub- 
lished, states the appalling fact, that in 
Boston, with a population of nearly 
70,000, about 24,000, or one-third, are 
Socinians. By the same authority, we 
learn that of the two most celebrated 
and best attended universities of Ame 
rica, Yale and Cambridge, one is So- 
cinian, The Universalists, another he- 
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retical sect, have 300 meeting-houses, 
and about 500,000 devotees. In Eng- 
land, with all the encouragements re- 
cently given to Popery by the powers 
that be, there are scarcely 400 Popish 
chapels, some of them exceedingly in- 
significant, being mere stations for 
preaching and celebrating mass; where- 
as, in America, there are about 800 pa- 
pal churches, many of them capacious. 
The very names of the most powerful 
and flourishing sects in that country 
are enough to sicken a sober-minded 
person. We have Junkers, Mennonites, 
Shakers, &c. &c.; and doctrinal va- 
garies, the genuine product of America, 
all fitted to keep every one but the most 
audacious Voluntary from seeking to 
gather laurels for voluntaryism in that 
quarter of the globe. Dr. Dwight, in 
speaking of the Baptists, observes : 

“ Of the Baptists, one part of them are 
Calvinists ; the other are those who used 
to be calied, in Great Britain, Freewillers. 
These, however, do not seem to be Ar- 
minians, in the proper sense. So far as my 
information extends, they are, in consi- 
derable numbers, fast approximating to 
Deism. Very extensively, they appear 
to consider religion as consisting chiefly 
in being pledged to deny the Sabbath as 
a divine institution, to have few settled 
ministers, and little even of the external 
appearance of religion.”—Dwicnt’s Tra- 
veils, vol. iv. p. 440. 


This clear and friendly document 
describes and deplores the introduction 
of a theological liberalism and hetero- 
doxy into the precepts of the Presby- 
terian ministers of America, without 
any extensive parallel in Great Britain ; 
and yet deputations from the Dissent- 
ers of London will have the audacity to 
return from the United States, and in- 
dulge in mendacious descriptions ri- 
valled only by the effusions of Derry- 
nane; and, for party purposes, endea- 
vour to convince the Christians of 
Great Britain that the new world is a 
facsimile of the primitive church— 
pure in doctrine, progressive in num- 
bers; and all because it basks under 
the sunshine of the voluntary principle. 
It is high time to bring these men to 
their senses, and to undeceive a mis- 
guided community, by presenting it 
with the religious and moral geography 
of America. 

A new heresy arose in the United 
States towards the close of the last 
century, to which the name Hopkin- 
sianism has been assigned ; and since 
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that time has made fatal advance- 
ment among all the denominations of 
Christians in America. ‘ The new 
philosophy,” says Wilson, a writer be- 
longing to the transatlantic schools of 
theology, ‘ pervades almost all the de- 
nominations of Christians in Rhode 
Island, in the district of Maine, in the 
eastern parts of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. We have 
every shade, from the genuine disci- 
ples of the German school to the tho- 
rough-paced Socinian, though the for- 
mer among the clergy is much more 
rare than the latter.”’ 

In order to prove that the system of 
the Voluntaries is not an improving 
system, but rather retrograde, in its in- 
fluence, we will quote another passage 
from the same writer. Mr. Wilson 
observes :— 


** Twenty years ago there was scarcely 
one Hopkinsian minister connected with 
the General Assembly of the American 
Presbyterian Church, and now we are 
astonished and ashamed at the rapid in- 
crease of them. In Kentucky, it is said 
that more than one-half of the ministers 
belonging to the General Assembly are 
Hopkinsians, at least in part. Both in 
Kast and West Tennesee tlie parties are, 
probably, at present nearly equal. In 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, Hopkinsianism is gaining 
ground,” 


This is not all. This Hopkinsianism 
is fast verging toward Socinianism ; 
‘* for,” says the same writer, ‘ several 
of the Antitrinitarians of Massachu- 
setts, we well know, were but lately 
Hopkinsians. 

Such is the amountand sucli quality 
of the religion preserved and propagated 
by the voluntary system, unawed by 
the presence of a venerable establish- 
ment, and uninjured by the exaction of 
tithes and church-rates. As to the 
support enjoyed by the reverend vic- 
tims of the voluntary principle, it does 
not require much research to enable us 
to ascertain its amount. In the New 
York Observer of September 1836, a 
paper that advocates the idol princi- 
ple, the following observations occur: 


** But how are ministers commonly 
requited? ‘Their compensation is ordi- 
narily adjusted to the lowest possible 
estimate of their presumed wants; it is 
sometimes the scantiest provision for the 
supposed necessaries of life. And even 
this is often complained of as a burden, 
and is reluctantly paid, if it be not some- 
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times actually withheld—or at least res 
tained long after it is due. But out of 
this a minister must be always ready to 
exercise the rites of hospitality, and be 
an example of benevolence, in giving to 
the support of the poor, and toward the 
spread of the Gospel ; and perhaps his 
own congregation are the foremost in ex- 
acting from him compliance with these 
scriptural. Under the circumstances ac- 
tually existing, it is a general rule that 
ministers get into debt, are reduced to the 
most mortifying straits; lay out their 
money to the worst advantage, and make 
no provision for old age, or for their fami- 
lies, when they are called to leave them by 
death. There is another thing whic h 
congregations do not properly consider. 
It sometimes happens, that by the erec- 
tion of a commodious house ‘of worship 
they become somewhat in debt. In this 
emergency they settle a minister ; and, 

in order to relieve themselves from the 
pressure upon their funds, they pay their 
minister less than they would otherwise 
be willing to do. What is this but to 
make him virtually pay the interest, and 
perbaps the principal, of their church 
debt? The minister dies, and his family 
are left without provision, if not in debt ; 

or the congregation feel strong enough to 
employ a minister of more eloquence at 
a higher compensation, and the incum- 
bent is induced to resign and vacate the 
place for a more favoured successor.” 


In addition to this exhibition of the 
very inadequate means of support de- 
rived from their offices by the Voluntary 
priests of America, we may give a spe- 
cimen or two of the measures they are 
driven to have recourse to, in order to 
eke out an inadequate stipend—a sti- 
pend conversant with daily subtraction, 
but kept at a most respectful distance 
from any approach to addition. 


‘* One of the most recent stories of this 
sort that I remember to have seen is of a 
minister, who in a quiet way sold his 
slave, 2 member of his church. He 
wished the transaction to be managed in 
such a way as not to attract attention. 
The purchaser of the poor slave told his 
poor victim ‘that his master had ordered 
him to accompany him to such a place.’ 
The slave saw through the plot, and 
cried out, ‘ Oh! sir, I know our minister 
has sold me! Well, God forgive our mi- 
nister.’ In Mr. Abdy’s tour, there is a 
frightful story of a Baptist minister, of 
the name of Andrew Marshall, and pos- 
sessed of some property. He was living 
at Savannah with his wife and children 
— the latter, with their mother, were his 
slaves. A planter in the neighbourhood 
solicited this man’s daughter to live with 
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him, She refused; and, when urged by 
her father to accept the offer, alleged as 
a reason for not complying with their 


joint importunities, that her affections 


were engaged to a coloured man, whom 
she had promised to marry. Her plea 
and her entreaties were equally unavail- 
ing. The wretch sold her to the less guilty 
seducer; and she was then living, the 
mother of nine children by this forced 
conc ubinage.” *—Inguiry into the Charac- 
ter of the Colonisation Society. By W. 
Jay, p. 122, 

“Walk into an Episcopal convention, 
and, from the chairman to the door- 
keeper, it is almost certain that they are 
all slave-drivers. Enter a Baptist asso- 
ciation about the Koanoke, where, al- 
though the assembly has no ecclesias- 
tical “authority, } yet the members might 
discuss an abstract question ; ; and, having 
determined it according to their judg- 
ment, might recommend ‘their decision to 
the consideration of their churches,— 
Who are present? ‘Whe chairman, the 
clerks, the messenger, except northern 
delegates, are all hardened men.stealers, 
Most probably, not one is named in the 
roll who does not drive, scourge, and 
starve those defenceless sons of anguish 
whom he has kidnapped ; until the fic- 
tions of romance lose their interest in the 
thrilling horrors which those dens of 
human misery, their slave-quarters, like 
the dungeons of the Popish Inquisition, 
if permitted, could recount.”—‘Tiomson’s 
Slavery in the United States. 


After all that the ministers of Ame- 
rica can realise by their masters, who 
are nominally their hearers, and by the 
sale of their slaves, they are yet in a 
destitute condition. The Rev. A. 
Turner, of Glasgow, received a letter 
from a minister in Canada, of which 
the following is an extract, published in 
his valuable summary of evidence. 


“1 might mention many instances of 
clergymen not receiving the supply pro- 
mised them by the people. The late 
minister of L died 1000/. in debt, 
from not receiving his salary from the 
people. A clergyman told me he is 
7001, behind in his rec eipts; a third is 
1400/.; a fourth gets nothing at all; a 
fifth has received only 30/. for two years, 
&e. &c. All these are in the United 
Provinces, where, if government aid 
was not given, and the clergy keeping 
boarders, or turning farmers, most im- 
portant stations w ould be left destitute.” 





To sum up the religious destitution 
of America, we refer to the following 
extract from the Seventh Report of the 
American Tract Society. It is as fol+ 
lows :— 
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‘* Ministers of the Gospel to supply 
the destitute millions of our country are 
not to be found, and yet by the foolish- 
ness of preaching God will save them 
that believe.”—Again: ‘* The census of 
1820 extended, within a small fraction, 
over 600,000 square miles. If from this 
we deduct 60,000, embracing portions of 
the country where the privileges of the 
Gospel are most richly enjoyed, we have 
remaining 540,000 square miles of in- 
habited territory, probably embracing nine 
millions of our population, more than half 
of whom (or nearly five millions, twice the 
population of Scotland) it is estimated by 
those best acquainted with the subject, are 
unsupplied with stated evangelical preach- 
ing.’ 


We must, before bringing this paper 
to a close, lay before our readers a 
sample or two of the gross inconsist- 
encies displayed in the conduct of the 
Dissenters in this country. Our object 
in stating these, is to convict them of 
what is transparent in all their move- 
ments on this subject, mere jealousy of 
the greater respectability possessed by 
their Episcopal rival, and a determina- 
tion to reduce the church to their own 
level, seeing it is utterly hopeless for 
them to aspire to any thing like an 
equality of status. These will ap- 
pear by referring to some of their own 
doings in more recent times, and to 
the sentiments of those eminent Non- 
conformists of an earlier age, whose 
faith they profess to follow. About 
thirty years ago the missionaries of 
the London Society were suceessful 
in converting to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, not only the inhabitants, but the 
chiefs of Otaheite. These last, worn 
out and vexed with the imperfect laws 
under which they lived, and the blood- 
shed and discord arising from them, 
requested the missionaries to organ- 
ise a form of government according 
to their enlightened views and maturer 
experience. Now, what were the prin- 
ciples on which the missionaries based 
the new polity? Did they exclude 
every religious system, or did they 
draw the elements of its structure from 
the Shaster and the Koran, and the 
philosophical dictionary of Voltaire ? 
No; they had no sectarian jealousies 
as they have now —they knew little of 
the hot-heads of the modern voluntary 
warfare, and therefore scripturally and 
justly made Christianity the law of the 
‘and, approved and sanctioned by the 
verdict pronounced at home by the 
London Missionary Board. Here, then, 
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we find the Dissenters, when nothing of 
the present warfare was heard, admit- 
ting it to be the duty of kings to make 
the laws of the Gospel the laws of their 
land ; and now we find them declaring 
that all such incorporation of religion 
with civil polity is at once unscriptural 
and dangerous. We present the Dis- 
senters of England with this dilemma. 
Either they must revoke their approval 
of the civil establishment of Christ- 
ianity in the South-Sea islands, and 
pass a vote of censure on the misguided 
and semi-church missionaries who were 
guilty of the criminality involved, or 
they must admit that the constitution 
of Britain is not deteriorated by its ad- 
mixture with religion, nor the religion 
of Britain injured by its sustaining, on 
its eternal principles, the whole super- 
structure of the noblest and most prac- 
tical polity man ever devised, or people 
ever enjoyed. If it be scriptural to 
begin a religious establishment, it is 
equally so to maintain it. Again, if 
Dissenters regard endowmentspossessed 
by the church as so many repressive 
weights on the spontaneous liberality 
of the faithful, and as interfering with 
the duty incumbent on every hearer to 
support their ministers, how happens it 
that hundreds of dissenting chapels are 
aided and maintained chiefly by en- 
dowments? How do they touch, with 
their sacred fingers, the unclean thing ? 
How happens it that the Independents 
have done every thing that ingenuity 
could prompt, or legal advice prescribe, 
for the recovery of Lady Henley’s cha- 
rities from the hands of their Socinian 
brethren? How happens it, weask, that 
the three Presbyterian ministers con- 
nected with the Scotch Dissenters from 
the establishment of the north, resident 
in London, were ready to depose, on 
oath, that they were English Presbyter- 
ians, in order to get hold of the same 
Lady Henley’s bequest? Yes; the 
substance of the varied harangues, and 
the lengthy pamphlets of the Dissenters 
on the subject, was just this—*“ that it 
was a sacred duty to allocate the en- 
dowment according to the wish and for 
the objects of its beneficent donor — 
one of the very points for which Church- 
men are contending in England. At 
present, we say nothing of the volunta- 
ryism ab extra which Dr. Chalmers 
shewed to be a concession of the impo- 
tence of pure voluntaryism. We 
ask, and we demand, in the name of 
outraged consistency, an answer to the 
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question, How it happens that the three 
denominations of England—Independ- 
ent, Baptist, and Socinian—those haters 
of endowments from the state, are at this 
very moment in the receipt of 2000/. 
per annum of the public funds? Is ita 
greater sin to receive 2,000,000/. than 
to receive 2000/.? The principle in- 
volved is the same. Nay, it is a ques- 
tion, whether the dissenting ministers 
of Britain do not bond fide receive 
more from the public purse than the 
ministers of the establishment, whose 
support is their own, on ancient and 
hereditary estates. The vote of a ma- 
jority in parliament assigns 2000/. to 
the dissenting ministers of the country, 
while ancient and hereditary right as- 
signs support to the established mi- 
nisters, independent of parliament and 
people. Which, now, is the compul- 
sory system’ Where is the spiritual 
purity of these worthies, since, after all, 
they take their support from Ceasar? 
Where is the principle these reverend 
Voluntaries boast of so prodigiously, 
seeing they condemn all endowments 
with the lips, and grasp all they can get 
with the hands ? On this subject, these 
gentlemen seem to have unruly tongues 
but itching palms. In a document put 
forth by the three denominations on 
the question, signed by Pye Smith, 
F, A. Cox, Robt. Aspland, and John 
Clayton, there appear the following 
observations, approving of an establish- 
ment by implication, and confessing 
the impotency of dissent by open ac- 
knowledgment :— 


“They cannot bring themselves to be- 
lieve that a grant, which has been (not 
unjustly, and by compulsion), generously 
made and faithfully administered, and 
which has proved itself, under the Divine 
blessing, an occasion of joy and gratitude 
to hundreds of Christian teachers, whose 
earthly lot (under the voluntary system), 
has been one continued scene of privation 
and hardsbip, will, under any pretence, 
be withheld ; should this be the unhappy 
result of the interference of certain Dis- 
senters, they must ever lament the in- 
jury thus done to a numerous class of 
indigent ministers of the Gospel (for 
whom the voluntary system could make no 
provision,” 


We demand, «iso, some explanation 
of the fact, that at least one hundred 
and twenty ministers of the Scotch se- 
ceders receive regium donum from go- 
vernment, varying from 50/. to 1004. 
a-piece ? 


This is the more unaccount- 
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able, because these one hundred and 
twenty ministers are not like their 
brethren Independents, little popes ab- 
solute and uncontrolled, but under the 


jurisdiction of the Secessian Burgher 


Synod, immortalised for its denounce- 
ment of all endowments and establish- 
ments. Why does not the Synod order 
these men in Ireland to give up their 
regium donum? Is this the explication 
of the inconsistency, that Dissenters 
love their neighbours more than them- 
selves, and, under this kind feeling, 
expose the sins of their established 
brethren, and leave their own un- 
touched ; or, is it that they see the 
mote in the eyes of the church, but see 
not the beam in their own? Offer the 
benefices of Britain to the Dissenters, 
and the acceptance will clear up the 
mystery. The dissenting ministers will 
allow endowments to themselves, en- 
dowments to Maynooth, and endow- 
ments to any cause, save and except to 
the established church. Yet these men, 
instead of planting their meeting-houses 
in the dreary and poor districts of 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
invariably place them in rich and po- 
pulous districts, near to the parish of 
an effective and laborious clergyman ; 
and, instead of reclaiming the irre- 
ligious and the unenlightened, they 
catch those the parochial machinery 
has reached, and make not heathens 
Christians, but churchmen Dissenters. 

In the face of these gross inconsist- 
encies—in the face of the spiritual des- 
titution of extensive and populous pro- 
vinces, Mr. Binney can pronounce the 
established church a public nuisance, 
the destruction of which is to be de- 
voutly desired by all good men. John 
Sibree can preach from his pulpit, 
* We long and sigh for the overthrow 
of the establishment, and shall do all in 
our power to hasten the consumma- 
tion.” The Christian Advocate uews- 
paper, one of the dissenting bishops or 
overseers, can declare, “ The time is 
come when an end must be put to the 
lofty pretensions and exclusive privi- 
leges of the falsely called national 
Church.” The Patriot, another of the 
governors of dissent, tells us “ of the 
impiety of taxing men to support a 
religious system, from which they dis- 
sent,” and is determined “‘ to advocate 
the greater efficiency of the voluntary 
system :” and the whole three denomi- 
nations, aided by O’Connell and the 
Popish priests of Ireland, join in keep- 
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ing up the chorus, “ Down with the 
Church.” It must, after this exhibition, 
prove rather an interesting and instruct- 
ive inquiry, what the fathers of Noncon- 
formity held on the subject. We shall 
give a very few specimens out of thou- 
sands at hand, in order that Church- 
men may see, not only how different 
the professed children are from their 
honoured fathers, but that they may 
also be furnished with a practical exhi- 
bition of the tendency of principle to 
putrescency and decay, when entrusted 
to the step-mother nurture of volun- 
taryism. Our first quotation shall be 
from a sermon on Christ’s kingdom, 
and the power of the magistrate, by 
Dr. Owen :— 


*“« If it come to this, that you shall say 
you have nothing to do with religion, as 
rulers of the nation, God will quickly 
manifest that He hath nothing to do 
with you, as rulers of the nation. The 
great promise of Christ is, that in these 
latter days of the world, he will lay the 
nations in a subserviency to Him, the 
kingdoms of this world shall become his. 
Surely, those promises will scarcely be 
accomplished, in bringing commonwealths 
of men, professing his name, to. be of 
Gallio’s frame, to care for none of these 
things. Ifa father, as a father is bound 
to do what answers this in his family 
unto his children; a master, as a master 
to his servants ; if you will justify your- 
selves, as fathers or rulers of your coun- 
try, you will find this to be incumbent on 
you.’—Sermon on Christ’s kingdom, and 
the Magistrates by Power. By Dr. Owen. 

“It is the duty of rulers to take care 
of religion, and to see that the duties of 
it be regularly and carefully performed 
by those under their charge, and that no- 
thing be wanting that is requisite there- 
to.”— Matrnew Henry. 

“It is the duty of political fathers or 
magistrates, to rule and govern the people 
over whom God hath set them, with wis- 
dom, carefully providing for their souls in 
every place intheir dominions,”—FLAvEt. 











A LETTER FROM MICHAEL 


Lord’s Hotel, New Street, Covent Garden, 
Tuesday, 15th May. 

| propose to be both learned and 

pleasant in my remarks upon the ex- 
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hibitions here; for I know, my dear 
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* T would mind our rulers what mortal 
enemies those men are to their souls, that 
would persuade them that they must not, 
as rulers, do good to the souls of men 
and to the church, as such, nor further 
the Reformation, nor propagate the Gos- 
pel, nor establish Christ’s order in the 
churches of the country, otherwise than 
by a common maintaining the peace and 
liberties of all. What doctrine could 
more desperately undo you, if enter- 
tained. If you be once persuaded that 
it belongs not to you to do good, and the 
greatest good, to which all your successes 
have made way, then all the comfort, the 
blessing, and reward is lost. If once you 
take yourselves to have nothing to do, as 
rulers, for Christ, you cannot promise 
yourselves that Christ will have any 
thing to do for you, as rulers, in the way 
of mercy.” ==Baxrer’s Directions for 
Spiritual Peace. 














We might multiply quotations from 
the writings of early Dissenters, in 
favour of a religious establishment, to 
the extent of volumes. There was not 
an able or pious name in the ranks of 
the first Nonconformists, that was not 
attached to the principle of a national 
church, and that would not be instantly 
withdiawn, at the present day, from 
the radico-voluntary priests that lay 
claim to the same family. The volun- 
tary principle was scarcely heard of till 
after the French Revolution—being one 
of the many Atheistic sentiments that 
originated in that terrible convulsion 
of society. 

We have thus glanced at some of 
those great points in the church esta- 
blishment controversy which Dr, Chal- 
mers, either designedly, or from the li- 
mited number of his lectures, did not 
touch on. We hope to be able to pre- 
sent our readers with some idea of the 
transcendant merits as well as obvious 
defects of the doctor's volume recently 
issued. 





MONSIEUR ANATOLE 


Bricabrac, that it is your intention to 
translate this letter into French, for the 
benefit of some of your countrymen, 
who are anxious about the progress of 
the fine arts—when I sity some, | 
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mean all, for, thanks to your govern- 
ment patronage, your magnificent pub- 
lic galleries, and, above all, your de- 
licious sky and sunshine, there is not a 
scavenger in your nation who has not 
a feeling for the beauty of Nature, 
which is, my dear Anatole, neither 
more nor less than Art. 

You know nothing about art in this 
country —almost as little as we know 
of French art. One Gustave Planche, 
who makes visits to London, and writes 
accounts of pictures in your reviews, is, 
believe me, an impostor. I do not 
mean a private impostor, for I know 
not whether Planche is a real or as- 
sumed name, but simply a quack on 
matters of art. Depend on it, my 
dear young friend, that there is nobody 
like Titmarsh: you will learn more 
about the arts in England from this 
letter, than from any thing in or out of 
print. 

Well, then, every year, at the com- 
mencement of this blessed month of 
May, wide open the doors of three 
picture galleries, in which figure all 
the works of genius which our brother 
artists have produced during the whole 
year. I wish you could see my his- 
torical picture of “ Heliog: tbalus in the 
ruins of Carthage,” or the full-length 
of “Sir Samuel Hicks and his Lady,” 
—silting in a garden light, Lady = 
reading the Book of Beauty, Sir Sa- 
muel catching a butterfly, which is 
settling on a flower-pot. This, how- 
ever, is all egotism. I am not going to 
speak of my works, which are pretty 
well known in Paris already, as I 
flatter myself, but of other artists — 
some of them men of merit—as well 
as myself. 

Let us commence, then, with the 
commencement—the Royal Academy. 
That is held in one wing of a little 
building like a gin-shop, which is near 
St. Martin’s Church. In the other 
wing is our National Gallery. As for 
the building, you must not take that as 
a specimen of our skill in the fine arts; 
come down the Seven Dials, and I 
will shew you many modern structures, 
of which the architect deserves far 
higher credit. 

But, bad as the place is—a pigmy 
abortion, in lieu of a noble monument 
to the greatest school of painting in the 
greatest country of the modern world 
(you may be angry, but I’m right in 
both cases) — bad as the outside is, the 
interior, it must be confessed, is mar- 
vellously pretty, and convenient for 
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the reception and exhibition of the 
pictures it will hold. Since the old 
pictures have got their new gallery, and 
their new scouring, one hardly knows 
them. O, Ferdinand, Terdinand, that 
is atreat, that National Gallery, and no 
mistake! I shall write to you fourteen 
or fifteen long letters about it some 
day or other. The apartment devoted 
to the Academy exhibition is equally 
commodious : a small room for minia- 
tures and aquarelles, another for archi- 
tectural drawings, and three saloons for 
pictures —all very small, but well 
lighted and neat; no interminable 
passage, like your five hundred yards 
at the Louvre, with a slippery floor, 
and tiresome straggling cross-lights. 
Let us buy a catalogue, and walk 
straight into the gallery, lowever ;—we 
have been a long time talking, ‘ de 
omnibus rebus,” at the door. 

Look, my dear Isidor, at the first 
names in the Catalogue, and thank 
your stars for being in such good com- 
pany. Bless us and save us, what a 
power of knights is here ! 

Sir William Beechey. 

Sir Martin Shee. 

Sir David Wilkie. 

Sir Augustus Callcott. 

Sir W. J. Newton. 

Sir Geoffrey Wyattville. 

Sir Francis Chantrey. 

Sir Richard Westmacott. 

Sir Michael Angelo Titmarsh — 
not yet, that is; but I shali be, in 
course, when our little liege lady-— 
Ifeaven bless her!—has seen my por- 
trait of Sir Sam and Lady Hicks. 

If all these gentlemen in the list of 
Academicians and Associates are to 
have titles of some sort or other, I 
should propose — 

1. Baron Brices. (At the very 
least, he is out and out the best por- 
trait-painter of the set.) 

2. Daniex, Prince Mactise. (His 
royal highness’s pictures place him 
very near to the throne indeed.) 

3. Edwin, Earl of Landseer. 

4. The Lord Charles Landseer. 

5. The Duke of Etty. 

6. Archbishop Eastlake. 

7. His Majesty KING MUL- 
READY. 

King Mulready, | repeat, in double 
capitals; for, if this man has not the 
crowning picture of the exhibition, | 
am no better than a Dutchman. His 
picture represents the ** Seven Ages,” as 
described by a poet whom you have 
heard of—one Shakspeare, a Warwick- 
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shire man: and there they are, all 
together; the portly justice, and the 
quarrelsome soldier ; the lover leaning 
apart, and whispering sweet things in 
his pretty mistress’s ear; the baby 
hanging on her gentle mother’s bosom ; 
the school-boy, rosy and lazy ; the old 
man, crabbed and stingy ; and the old, 
old man ofall, sans teeth, sans eyes, 
sans ears, sans every thing — but why 
describe them? You will find the 
thing better done in Shakspeare, or 
possibly translated by some of your 
Frenchmen. I can’t say much about 
the drawing of this picture, for here 
and there are some queer -looking 
limbs; but—oh, Anatole!—the in- 
tention is godlike. Not one of those 
figures but has a grace and a soul of his 
own: no conventional copies of the 
stony antique; no distorted caricatures, 
like those of your “ classiques,” David, 
Girodet, and Co. (the impostors !) — 
but such expressions as a great poet 


I have done every thing, you see, 
very accurately, except Mr. Mulready’s 
face; for, to say truth, I never saw 
that gentleman, and have no idea of 
his personal appearance. 

Near to “ All the world’s a stage” is 
a charming picture, by Archbishop 
Eastlake ; so denominated by me, be- 
cause the rank is very respectable, and 
because there is a certain purity and 
religious feeling in all Mr. Eastlake 
does, which eminently entitles him to 
the honours of the prelacy. In this 
picture, Gaston de Foix (he, whom 
Titian painted, his mistress buckling 
on his armour) is parting from his 
mistress. A fair, peaceful garden, is 
round about them; and here his lady 
sits and clings to him, as though she 
would cling for ever. But, look! 
yonder stands the page, and the horse 
pawing; and, beyond the wall which 
binds the quiet garden and flowers, 
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would draw, who thinks profoundly 
and truly, and never forgets (he could 
not if he would) grace and beauty 
withal. The colour and manner of this 
noble picture are neither ofthe Venetian 
school, nor the Florentine, nor the Eng- 
lish, but of the Mulready school. Ah! 
my dear Floridor! I wish that you and 
I, ere we die, may have erected such a 
beautiful monument to hallow and per- 
petuate our names. Our children— 
my boy, Sebastian Piombo Titmarsh, 
will see this piciure in his old age, 
hanging by the side of the Raffaelles in 
our National Gallery. I sometimes 
fancy, in the presence of such works of 
genius as this, that my picture of Sir 
Sam and Lady Hicks is but a mag- 
nificent error after all, and that it will 
die away, and be forgotten. 

To this, then, of the whole gallery, I 
accord the palm, and cannot refrain 
from making a little sketch, illustrative 
of my feelings. 


you see the spears and penvons of 
knights, the banners of King Louis and 
De Foix, “the thunderbolt of Italy.” 
Long shining rows of steel-clad men 
are marching stately by ; and with them 
must ride Count Gaston — to conquer 
and die at Ravenna. You can read his 
history, my dear friend, in Lacretelle, 
or Brantome; only, perhaps, not so 
well expressed as it has just been by 
me. 

Yonder is Sir David Wilkie’s grand 
picture—“ Queen Victoria holding her 
first council.” A marvellous painting, 
in which one admires the exquisite 
richness of the colour, the breadth of 
light and shadow, the graceful dignity 
and beauty of the principal figure, and 
the extraordinary skill with which all 
the figures have been grouped, so as to 
produce a grand and simple effect. 
What can one say more, but admire 
the artist who has made, out of such 
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unpoetical materials as a table of red 
cloth, and fifty unoccupied middle-aged 
gentlemen, a beautiful and interesting 
picture? Sir David has a charming 
portrait, too, of Mrs. Maberly, in dark 
crimson velvet, and delicate white hat 
and feathers: a marvel of colour, though 
somewhat askew in the drawing. 

The Earl of Landseer’s best picture, 
to my thinking, is that which repre- 
sents her majesty’s favourite dogs and 
parrot. He has, in painting, an abso- 
lute mastery over 


Kuvsoow 
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that is, he can paint all manner of 
birds and beasts as nobody else can. 
To tell you a secret, I do not think he 
understands how to paint the great 
beast, man, quite so well; or, at least, 
to do what is the highest quality of an 
artist, to place a soal under the ribs as 
he draws them. They are, if you like, 
the most dexterous pictures that ever 
were painted, but not great pictures. I 
would much rather look at yonder 
rough Leslie than at all the wonderful 
painting of parrots or greyhounds, 
though done to a hair or a feather. 

Leslie is the only man in this coun- 
try who translates Shakspeare into form 
and colour. Old Shallow and Sir 
Iiugh, Slender and his man Simple, 
pretty Anne Page and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, are here joking with the 
fat knight; who, with a monstrous gra- 
vity and profound brazen humour, is 
narrating some tale of his feats with the 
wild Prince and Poins. Master Brooke 
is offering a tankard to Master Slender, 
who will not drink, forsooth. 

This picture is executed with the ut- 
most simplicity, and almost rudeness ; 


but is charming, from its great truth of 


effect and expression. Wilkie’s pic- 
tures (in his latter style) seem to begin 
where Leslie's end; the former’s men 
and women look as if the bodies had 
been taken out of them, and only the 
surface left. Lovely as the queen’s 
figure is, for instance, it looks like a 
spirit, and not a woman; one may 
almost see through her into the waist- 
coat of Lord Lansdowne, and so on 
through the rest of the transparent he- 
roes and statesmen of the company. 
Opposite the queen is another 
charming performance of Sir David 
—a bride dressing, amidst a rout of 
bridesmaids and relations. Some are 
erying, some are smiling, some are 
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pinning her gown ; a back door is open, 
and a golden sun shines into a room 
which contains a venerable looking bed 
and tester, probably that in which the 
dear girl is to—but parlons d'autres 
choses. The colour of this picture is 
delicious, and the effect faultless: Sir 
David does every thing for a picture 
now-a-days but the drawing. Who 
knows? Perhaps it is as well left out. 

Look yonder, down to the ground, 
and admire a most beautiful fantastic 
Ariel. 


‘* On the bat’s back do I fly, 
After sunset merrily.” 


Merry Ariel lies at his ease, and whips 
with gorgeous peacock’s feather his 
courser, flapping lazy through the golden 
evening sky. This exquisite little pic- 
ture is the work of Mr. Severn, an ar- 
tist who has educated his taste and his 
hand in the early Roman school. He 
has not the dash and dexterity of the 
latter which belongs to some of our 
painters, but he possesses that solemn 
earnestness and simplicity of mind and 
purpose which makes a religion of art, 
and seems to be accorded only to a few 
in our profession. I have heard a 
pious pupil of Mr. Ingres (the head of 
your academy at Rome) aver stoutly, 
that, in matters of art, Titian was anti- 
Christ, and Rubens, Martin Luther. 
They came with their brilliant colours, 
and dashing worldly notions, upsetting 
that beautiful system of faith in which 
art had lived hitherto. Portraits of 
saints and martyrs, with pure eyes 
turned heavenward ; and (as all true 
sanctity will), making those pure who 
came within their reach, now gave 
way to wicked likenesses of men of 
blood, or dangerous, devilish, sensual 
portraits of tempting women. Before 
Titian, a picture was the labour of 
years. Why did this reformer ever come 
among us, and shew how it might be 
done in a day? Ile drove the good 
angels away from painters’ easels, and 
called down a host of voluptuous spi- 
rits instead, who ever since have held 
the mastery there. 

Only a few artists of our country 
(none in yours, where the so-called 
Catholic school is a mere theatrical 
folly), and some among the Germans, 
have kept to the true faith, and eschewed 
the temptations of Titian and his like. 
Mr. Eastlake is one of these. Who 
does not recollect his portrait of Miss 
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Bury? Not a simple woman — the 
lovely daughter of the authoress of 
Love, Flirtation, and other remarkable 
works—but a glorified saint. Who 
does not remember his Saint Sebastian ; 
his body bare, his eyes cast melan- 
choly down ; his limbs, as yet un- 
touched by the arrows of his perse- 
cutors, tied to the fatal tree? Those 
two pictures of Mr. Eastlake would 
merit to hang in a gallery where there 
were only Raffaelles besides. Mr. 
Severn is another of the school. I 
don’t know what hidden and _ inde- 
finable charm there is in his simple 
pictures; but I never can look at them 
without a certain emotion of avwe—with 
that thrill of the heart with which one 
hears country children sing the Old 
Hundredth, for instance. The singers 
are rade, perhaps, and the voices shrill ; 
but the melody is still pare and god- 
like. Some such majestic and pious 
harmony is there in these pictures of 
Mr. Severn. Mr. Mulready’s mind 
has lately gained this same kind of in- 
spiration. I know no one else who 
possesses it, except, perhaps, myself. 
Without flattery, | may say, that my 
picture of * Heliogabalus at Carthage” 
is not in the popular taste, and has 
about it some faint odour of celestial 
incense. 

Do not, my dear Anatole, consider 
me too great an ass for persisting up- 
on this point, and exemplifying Mr. 
Severn’s picture of the “ Crusaders 
catching a first view of Jerusalem” as 
an instance. Godfrey and Tancred, 
Raymond and Ademar, Beamond and 
Rinaldo, with Peter and the Christian 
host, behold at length the day dawning. 


«* FE quando il sol gli aridi campi fiede 
Con raggi assai ferventi, e in alto 
sorge ; 
Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente !” 


Well, Godfrey and Tancred, Peter, 
and the rest, look like little wooden 
dolls ; and as for the horses belonging 
to the crusading cavalry, | have seen 
better in gingerbread. But, what then ? 
There is a higher ingredient in beauty 
than mere form ; a skilful hand is only 
the second artistical quality, worthless, 
my Anatole, without the first, which is 
a great heart. ‘This picture is beauti- 
ful, in spite of its defects, as many wo- 


men are. Mrs. Titmarsh is beautiful, 
though she weighs nineteen stone. 

Being on the subject of religious 
pictures, what shall I say of Mr. 
Ward's? Any thing so mysteriously 
hideous was never seen before now; 
they are worse than all the horrors in 
your Spanish Gallery at Paris. As 
Eastlake’s are of the Catholic, these 
may be called of the Muggletonian, 
school of art; monstrous, livid, and 
dreadful, as the dreams ofa man in the 
scarlet fever. I would much sooner 
buy a bottled baby with two heads as 
a pleasing ornament for my cabinet; 
and should be afraid to sit alone ina 
room with “ ignorance, envy, and 
jealousy filling the throat, and widen- 
ing the mouth of calumny endeavour- 
ing to bear down truth !” 

Mr. Maclise’s picture of * Christ- 
mas” you will find excellently de- 
scribed in the May Number of a pe- 
riodical of much celebrity among us, 
called Fraser's Magazine. Since the 
circulation of that miscellany is al- 
most as extensive in Paris as in Lon- 
don, it is needless in this letter to go 
over beaten ground, and speak at 
length of the plot of this remarkable 
picture. There are five hundred merry 
figures painted on this canvass, gob- 
bling, singing, kissing, carousing. A 
line of jolly serving men troop down 
the hall stairs, and bear the boar’s 
head in procession up to the dais, 
wiere sits the good old English gentle- 
man, and his guests and family; a set 
of mummers and vassals are crowded 
round a table gorging beef and wassail ; 
a bevy of blooming girls and young 
men are huddled in a circle, and play 
at hunt the slipper. Of course, there 
are plenty of stories told at the huge 
hall fire, and kissing under the glisten- 
ing mistletoe-bough. But I wish you 
could see the wonderful accuracy with 
which all these figures are drawn, and 
the extraordinary skill with which the 
artist has managed to throw into a hun- 
dred different faces a hundved different 
characters and individualities of joy. 
Every one of these little people are 
smiling, but each has his own parti- 
cular smile. As for the colouring of 
the picture, it is, between ourselves, 
atrocious; but a man cannot have all 
the merits at once. Mr. Maclise has 
for his share humour such as few paint- 
ers ever possessed, and a power of 
drawing such as never was possessed 
by any other; no, not by one, from 
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Albert Diirer downwards. His scene 
from the Vicar of Wakefield is equally 
charming. Moses’s shining, grinning 
face; the little man in red who stands 
on tiptoe, and painfully scrawls his 
copy; and the youngest of the family 
of the Primroses, who le wns his letters 
on his father’s knee, aie perfect in de- 
sign and expression. What might not 
this man do, if he would read and me- 
ditate a little, and profit by the works 
of men whose taste and education were 
superior to his own, 

Mr. Charles Landseer has two da- 
bleaux de genre, which possess very 
great merit. Lis characters are a little 
too timid, perhaps, as Mr. Maclise’s 
are too bold ; but the figures are beau- 
tifully drawn, the colouring and effect 
excellent, and the accessories painted 
with great faithfulness and skill. “ The 
Parting Benison” is, perhaps, the most 
interesting picture of the two. 

And now we arrive at Mr. Etty, 
whose rich luscious pencil has covered 
a hundred glowing canvasses, which 
every painter must love. I don’t know 
whether the Duke has this year pro- 
duced any thing which one might have 
expected from a man of his rank and 
consequence. Ile is, like great men, 
lazy, or indifferent, perhaps, about pub- 
lic approbation ; and also, like great 
men, somewhat too luxurious and fond 
of pleasure, For instance, here is a 
picture of a sleepy nymph, most richly 
painted ; but tipsy looking, coarse, and 
so naked, as to be unfit for appearance 
among respectable people at an exhibi- 
tion. You will understand what I 
mean. There are some figures, without 
a rag to cover them, which look modest 
and decent for all that; and others, 
which may be clothed to the chin, and 
yet are not fit for modest eyes to gaze 
on. Verbun sat—this naughty “ Som- 
nolency” ought to go to sleep in her 
night-gown. 

But here is a far nobler painting,— 
the prodigal kneeling down lonely in 
the stormy evening, and praying to 
Heaven for pardon, It a grand and 
touching picture; and looks as large 
as if the three-foot canvass had been 
twenty. His wan, wretched figure, 
and clasped hands, are lighted up by 
the sunset; the clouds are livid and 
heavy; and the wind is howling over 
the solitary common, and numbing the 
chill limbs of the poor wanderer. A 
goat and a boar are looking at him, 
with horrid obscene eyes. They are 
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the demons of Lust and Gluttony, which 
have brought him to this sad pass. 
And there seems no hope, no succour, 
no Ear for the prayer of this wretched, 
way-worn, miserable man, who kneels 
there alone, shuddering. Only above, 
in the gusty blue sky, you see a glis- 
tening, peaceful, silver star, which 
points to home and hope, as clearly 
as if the little star were a sign-post, and 
home at the very next turn of the road. 

Away, then, O conscience-stricken 
prodigal ! and you shall find a good 
father, who loves you; and an elder 
brother, who hates you—but never 
mind that; and a dear, kind, stout, 
old mother, who liked you twice as 
well as the elder, for all his goodness 
and psalm-singing, and has a tear and 
a prayer for you night and morning ; 
and a pair of gentle sisters, may be ; 
and a poor young thing down in the 
village, who has never forgotten your 
walks in the quiet nut-woods, and the 
birds’ nests you brought her, and the 
big boy you thrashed, because he broke 
the eggs: he is squire now, the big boy, 
and would marry her, but she will not 
have him—not she!—her thoughts 
are with her dark-eyed, bold-browed, 
devil-me-care playmate, who swore she 
should be his litthe wife—and then 
went to college—and then came back 
sick and changed—and then got into 
debt — and then But never mind, 
man! down to her at once. She will 
pretend to be cold at first, and then 
shiver and turn red and deadly pale; 
and then she tumbles into your arms, 
with a gush of sweet tears, and a pair 
of rainbows in her soft eyes, welcoming 
the sunshine back to her bosom again. 
To her, man!—never fear, miss! 
Hug him, and kiss him, as though 
you would draw the heart from his 
lips. 

When she has done, the poor thing 
falls stone-pale and sobbing on young 
Prodigal’s shoulder; and he carries 
her, quite gently, to that old bench 
where he carved her name fourteen 
years ago, and steals his arm round 
her waist, and kisses her hand, and 
soothes her. Then comes out the poor 
widow, her mother, who is pale and 
tearful too, and tries to look cold and 
unconcerned. She kisses her daughter, 
and leads her trembling into the house. 
“ You will come to us to-morrow, 
Tom ?” says she, as she takes his hand 
at the gate. 

To-morrow! To be sure he will; 
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and this very night, too, after supper 
with the old people. (Young Squire 
Prodigal never sups; and has found 
out that he must ride into town, to ar- 
range about a missionary meeting with 
the Rev. Dr. Slackjaw.) To be sure, 
Tom Prodigal will go: the moon will 
be up, and who knows but Lucy may 
be looking at it about twelve oclock. 
At one, back trots the young squire, 
and he sees two people whispering at 
a window; and he gives something 
very like a curse, as he digs into the 
ribs of his mare, and canters, clatter- 
ing, down the silent road. 

Yes—but, in the meantime, there is 
the old housekeeper, with “ Lord bless 
us!’ and “ Heaven save us!” and 
“Who'd have thought ever again to 
see his dear face? And master to for- 
get it all, who swore so dreadful that 
he would never see him!—as for 
missis, she always loved him.” There, 
I say, is the old housekeeper, logging 
the fire, airing the sheets, and flapping 
the featherbeds — for Master Tom's 
room has never been used this many a 
day; and the young ladies have got 
some flowers for his chimney-piece, 
and put back his mother’s portrait, 
which they have had in their room 
ever since he went away and forgot it, 
wo is me! And old John, the butler, 
coachman, footman, valet, factotum, 
consults with master about supper. 

*« What can we have?” says master ; 
“all the shops are shut, and there’s 
nothing in the house.” 

John. “No, no more there isn’t; 
only Guernsey's calf. Butcher kill’d’n 
yasterday, as your honour knowth.” 

Master. ‘** Come, John, a calf’s 
enough. Tell the cook to send us up 
that.” 

And he gives a hoarse haw! haw! at 
his wit; and Mrs. Prodigal smiles too, 
and says, “ Ah, Tom Prodigal, you 
were always a merry fellow !” 

Well, John Footman carries down 
the message to cook, who is a country 
wench, and takes people at their word ; 
and what do you think she sends up? 


Top Dish. 
Fillet of veal, and bacon on the side- 
table. 


Bottom Dish. 
Roast ribs of veal. 


In the Middle. 
Calves’-head soup (a la tortue). 
Veat broth. 
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Between. 
Boiled knuckle of veal, and parsley 
sauce. ; 
Stewed veal, with brown sauce and 
forced meat balls. 
Entre-mets. 
Veal olives (for sauce, see stewed veal), 
Veal cutlets (panées, sauce piquante), 
Ditto (en papillote). ; 
Scotch collops. 
Vricandeau of veal (piqué au lard 3 la 
chicorée). 
Minced veal. 
Blanquet of veal. 


Second Course. 
Curry of calves’-head. 
Sweet breads. 
Calves’-foot jelly. 


See, my dear Anatole, what a world 
of thought can be conjured up out of a 
few inches of painted canvass. 

And now we come to the great and 
crowning picture of the exhibition, my 
own historical piece, namely, “ Ilelio- 
gabalus in the Ruins of Carthage.” In 
this grand and finished perform 

’ * * : 
* % * 


*,* Mr. Titmarsh’s letter stops, un- 
fortunately, here. We found it, at mid- 
night the 15th-16th May, in a gutter of 
St. Martin’s Lane, whence a young gen- 
tleman had been just removed by the 
police. It is to be presumed that in- 
toxication could be his only cause for 
choosing such a sleeping place, at such 
an hour; and it had probably com- 
menced as he was writing the above 
fragment. We made inquiries at Lord’s 
Coffee House, of Mr. Moth (who, from 
being the active and experienced head- 
waiter, is now the obliging landlord of 
that establishment), and were told that 
a gentleman unknown had dined there 
at three, and hagl been ceaselessly oc- 
cupied in writing and drinking until a 
quarter to twelve, when he abruptly 
left the house. Mr. Moth regretted to 
add, that the stranger had neglected to 
pay for thirteen glasses of gin and water, 
half a pint of porter, a bottle of soda- 
water, and a plate of ham-sandwiches, 
which he had consumed in the course 
of the day. 

We have paid Mr. Moth (whose 
very moderate charges, and excellent 
stock of wines and spirits, cannot be 
too highly commended), and shall gladly 
hand over to Mr. Titmarsh the remain- 
ing sum which is his due. Has he any 
more of his rhapsody ?—O. Y. 
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THE SURGEON'S SONG. 


Tue turnkey may tell, in his darksome cell, 
Ilow the murderer moans in his sleep, 
When the measured toll 
IIath entered his soul 
Of the bell so stern and deep: 
Tle may brag, I ween, of the sights he hath seen —- 
He may brag of his irons bright ; 
But a braver sheen hath the scalpel keen, 
In the surgeon’s hand so white. 


The hangman may vaunt, in his blithesome chant, 
Tow the starkest limbs grow weak — 
Of the felon’s eye, 
In his agony — 
Of the struggle, the stifled shriek : 
Ile may brag, I ween, of the sights he hath seen — 
He may brag of his halter strong ; 
But braver yet is the tourniquet, 
And the bandage soft and long. 


The sexton may boast of the howling ghost, 
That sits on the templar’s grave — 
Of the worm so fat— 
Of the noisome rat, 
That feasts in the coffin brave : 
Ile may brag, I ween, of the sights he hath seen —~ 
He may brag of his pick and spade ; 
But I dig more deep, more gold I can reap, 
With the glittering lancet blade. 


The soldier hath stood in the day of blood 
Like a rock in a roaring gale ; 
With stealing tread 
Glide I to his bed,— 
Why turneth his cheek so pale ? 
He may brag, I ween, of the sights he hath seen,— 
He may brag of his Lion Might; 
But one touch so bland of the surgeon’s hand 
And he screams like a tortured sprite. 


On the bride’s pale cheek is a feverish streak, 
And her eye hath an awful glow ; 
For with fiery fang 
The cancer pang 
Ts at work in her breast of snow. 
She may brag, [ ween, of how fair she hath been,— 
She may brag of her suitors gay ; 
When my knife she shall spy with her peering eye, 
For a quiet grave she'll pray. 


All yield of right,— the fetter bright, 
The halter, and the spade, 
The soldier’s lance, 
And beauty’s glance, 

To the surgeon’s polished blade. 
Then sing long life to the gallant knife, 
With his pale and thirsty gleam ; 
His slender form may he ever warm 
In the darksome living stream ! 
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MELANGE FROM THE JOURNAL AND NOTES OF AN EMPLOYE, 


LUCCA. 


“ INGLESE Italianato é un diavolo 
incarnato,”* would be a truer proverb 
with the feminine terminations. We 
can proudly aver, that a large propor- 
tion of our countrywomen might cir- 
culate for years in Italy, or dance 
among the burning ploughshares in 
any other licentious country, without 
the slightest moral injury. Those who 
would go wrong any where, and such 
as have predispositions which would 
be as surely developed at Spitzbergen 
as in Naples, are justly charged with 
making an indecent display of their 
lapses; The number of these latter 
has, however, been unfairly exagge- 
rated. Since the peace, fifty English- 
women may have been so extensively 
talked of at every place they remained 
at in Italy, that each individual is re- 
fracted by rumour fifty times. Of the 
really small number, one half are as- 
sumed to have been previously of doubt- 
ful reputation; erring with some mea- 
sure while at home, but throwing off 
all restraint on the Continent. To 
those who know Italian society in its 
better strata, nothing will appear more 
unjust than the sweeping charge of im- 
morality made against it by English 
travellers. The same observation would 
apply to Spain. Let us also take into 
account the number of ladies who leave 
England for Italy, because of a loss of 
consideration in the former country, 
before we lay all the fault on 


** that indecent sun, 
Who cannot let alone our helpless clay, 
But still keeps baking, broiling, burning 
on, 
That, howsoever people fast and pray, 
The flesh is frail, and so the soul undone.” 


Neither ought we to impute to the 
following of bad example a great deal 
that would never have been seen, but 
for improper selection of acquaintance. 
Foolish mothers have done much of the 
mischief that furnishes incessant scandal 
against the English in Italy. Allowing 
flirtations with men of such superior 
station as to make marriage almost 
impossible, or else with foreign mili- 
tary officers, so wholly devoid of for- 


tune, that they are quite sure their 
daughters have no serious thoughts of 
them, and, therefore, allow a familiar 
intercourse until some more promising 
soupirant appears. When any bad 
results from this sort of imprudence, 
it is certain to be talked of ; and, ge- 
nerally, by the last person who ought 
to divulge it. A certain prince, whose 
attentions had flattered a family more 
celebrated for beauty than for sense, 
perceived that one of the young ladies 
had been joined by a former suitor from 
England, and understood that she was 
disposed to marry him; he had then 
the baseness to indicate the couple in 
a ball-room, to a little knot of his 
friends, repeating, with affected chagrin, 


«* Ma maitresse est volage, 
Mon rival est heureux : 
S'ii a son pucelage, 
C’est qu'elle en avait deux !” 


It would be difficult for honourable 
casuists to decide whether his highness 
was more worthy of being a thousand 
times kicked, if the imputation were 
founded, or of a daily horsewhipping 
if he lied. 

The influences of Italy upon our 
female residents is decidedly other than 
refining ; it gives them a harsh manner 
and a coarse style of conversation. 
They are habituated to see so many 
dirty things, that they end by talking 
of them. Some improvement in the 
management of the voice, and an ad- 
miration for the elegant tinsel of Italian 
composition, as well as the faculty of 
discriminating sometimes between Ro- 
man and Grecian sculpture, and learn- 
ing the difference in colouring of Co- 
reggio and Titian, form the usual sum 
of countervailing advantages obtained. 
Italy is very well to visit for the trea- 
sures of art it contains —for its climate 
in a very few places—its scenery in 
fewer still—and for the pleasurable 
excitement of earthquakes, cholera, inn- 
keepers, and other brigands ; but let us 
ask any English gentlewoman, whose 
stay in that country has not been suf- 
ficient to blunt her perceptions, whether 
(excluding time passed upon the road) 
she remembers, during the first three 


* “ An Italianised Englishman is a devil incarnate,” 
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months, @ single day in which her deli- 
cacy was not wounded, in some shape 
or other? 


PATRONAGE DURING THE REGENCY, 


This was almost null as regarded the 
principal personage, and he failed in 
frequent efforts to provide for his per- 
sonal friends. When the celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon felt herself to be 
in a dying state, she sent to beg the 
prince regent to make her a farewell 
visit; and this wish was almost in- 
stantly complied with. The prince 
had great difficulty in repressing his 
emotion while at the bedside of the 
expiring lady, and he rushed from the 
room in tears on pledging himself to 
her last wish. This was, to obtain an 
appointment for a highly deserving re- 
lative of hers. Within a few weeks 
an office fell vacant, and the prince 
lost no time in sending a confidential 
servant to the minister, stating his pro- 
mise, and desiring the nomination of 
the duchess’s protegé. The intimation 
was met, in the first instance, by the 
suggestion that his royal highness did 
not, perhaps, know the value of the 
employment referred to, which ex- 
ceeded 4000/. a-year. 

“ Then, of course,” answered Col. 
M‘Mahon, “there is no further ques- 
tion about it. The prince supposed 
the emolument to be about 1500/.” 

“Why, the fact is, that we now 
intend to divide it into three, which 
will give to each about what the prince 
contemplated ; but I am sorry to say, 
that the arrangements of government 
will not allow of my yielding to the 
private wish of his royal highness, in 
naming the gentleman you mention.” 

“Is the prince to understand that 
he has no kind of patronage?” 

‘¢ He has his household.” 

“ Excuse me, I cannot admit that 
he has that even ; for you made the re- 
modelling of it a condition of service.” 

Mr. Percival made no rejoinder. 


QUEEN CAROLINE IN HER YOUTL, 


A few years have swept away nearly 
all the brilliant specimens of the refine- 
ments ofa past century. Among the 


most characteristic were the Duke of 
Kent, a perfect British soldier, of most 
kind and princely bearing; the Mar- 
quess of Iastings, as the type of high- 
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born chivalry, blended with courtierlike 
and official manners ; Sir Alfred Clarke, 
the military man of a once fashionable 
precision ; Sir Thomas Stepney, as the 
man about town; Doctor Reynolds, 
in physic (his very look inspiring the 
patient with calm and confidence); 
and Baron Maseres, in law; the Coun- 
tess of Orkney, and three or four 
others, pre-eminent in high breeding.; 
and Sir Brooke Boothby (the Lord B. 
of Rousseau), alike esteemed for his 
intellectual and agreeable qualities. 
The last-named gentleman mentioned 
a circumstance relative to an unfortu- 
nate princess, which justified all his 
gloomy anticipations. Sir B. was of the 
commission sent over for the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick. He was struck 
with her lively and arch manners, but 
had a vague presentiment that the 
Prince of Wales would be less favour- 
ably impressed. On the night pre- 
ceding the embarkation, the ducal fa- 
mily, guests, and attendants, supped, 
as usual, in the great hall, at different 
tables, according to their rank. Sir B. 
sat at the small table, with the destined 
bride of royalty, who appeared in ex- 
cellent spirits until the signal for re- 
tiring was given ; when she threw down 
her napkin, and, clasping her hands, 
said, “Thank God! this is the last 
time I shall break bread within these 
walls!” The reflection of the sagacious 
baronet was, that there could be no- 
thing of affectionate disposition in a 
young female who exulted on taking a 
final leave of the parental roof, where 
she had experienced a good deal of 
ennui, probably, but certainly great 
kindness; and that the expression of 
such a sentiment, manifested an ab- 
sence of all the tact and delicacy which 
‘the finest gentleman in Europe” 
would naturally expect in his consort, 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PRUSSIA. 


Arrived at the Dutch-looking town 
of Pillau, more celebrated for the num- 
ber of all kinds of offenders in its 
fortress than as the port nearest to the 
ancient capital of Prussia, I was chiefly 
struck with the Newgate air of the in- 
habitants. The “I ad Grecum Pi!” 
of the German students (in allusion to 
the patibulary form of that letter) seems 
to be the proper direction-post for 
Pillauers generally. No merchants 
live here, and most of the ship-brokers 
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and spediteurs (commission agents) 
bear a well-earned bad character. One 
specimen among them is cited as the 
cleverest knave in Germany ; and, per- 
haps, it is a consciousness of this pre- 
eminence that has fixed a blush on his 
cheeks. The garrison is in every way 
apart from this canaille.* When I 
paid my visit to the commandant, there 
appeared to be a tall man writing at a 
very high table; but on my entrance 
the tall man rose to an altitude I am 
afraid to estimate. However, he was 
so tall, that, wishing once to travel by 
the old-fashioned diligence, it was found 
quite impossible to stow him away in 
that lofty conveniency ; and the post- 
master, therefore, certified in the way- 
bill, that a passenger of unusual stature 
would necessarily be forwarded in an 
open carriage; and, as it required a 
couple of hours to get the supplemental 
char-d-bancs ready, the diligence had a 
steady advance of two hours, by which 
the inhabitants of all the towns and vil- 
lages in the way were apprised in time 
of the approaching giant, who, being a 
very mild and bashful person, was by 
no means pleased to find himself the 
object of public gaze. Of course, every 
succeeding Dorf Zeitung ascribed more 
perfectly Brobdignagian proportions to 
the gallant colonel. He must really have 
been almost eight English feet high. 


* The lighters between Koénigsberg and Pillau are called beer-boats. 
these, a peasant of Lithuania had engaged a passage. 
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My curiosity had been so much 
excited by an account of an atrocious 
criminal, that I requested to see him. 
This mau had committed several mur- 
ders, merely, as it appeared, for the 
pleasure of killing; and he watched 
his victims to unfrequented places with 
such fiendish perseverance, that many 
years elapsed before he was detected. 
You are aware that, however clear the 
evidence may be, the criminal code of 
Prussia requires confession of the cri- 
minal before he can be executed. This 
is commonly extorted by fatiguing ex- 
aminations by a councillor of criminal 
justice, in the cell of the accused. The 
course is liable to at least a double ob- 
jection.+ An innocent person may 
prefer death to indefinite imprison- 
ment and the jurist’s teasing; and a 
hardened criminal has the chance of 
remaining confined upon the chance of 
their getting tired of questioning him 
after three or four years, and then letting 
him go. Besides, the power of keep- 
ing a man in a felon’s prison after his 
case has been completed favours Ger- 
man procrastination, and has repeat- 
edly secured the true culprit from dis- 
covery, by directing public suspicion to 
the innocent man in a dungeon. The 
man to whom my attention had been 
called would most undoubtedly have 
been condemned, capitally, by any 


In one of 
The lower classes of that 


province have as general a character for stupidity as the inhabitants of Pillau have 
for astuteness. There being no tides in the Baltic, the prevailing wind makes a 
current, which had been adverse for several days, to the great annoyance of the poor 
fellow, who had paid his passage, and been forced to sell the contents of his bundle 
to subsist himself. At length the boatman made a proposal, which was eagerly 
accepted by the other. This was, that the Lithuanian should tow the boat, while 
the Pillauer steered it. The simple bucolic put the rope round his breast with 
alacrity, and, after three days of such toil, congratulated himself on reaching the 
port, never dreaming that he might have walked there unencumbered in twice as 
many hours. He had a perplexed notion of the beer-boat and himself being in some 
way bound to each other for the journey, and, as the current would not let the boat 
carry him, it seemed but reasonable that he should drag the boat against their mutual 
enemy the current. 

t Prussian jurists contend that the superior courts never imprison an arraigned 
person in the way described, unless there is so strong a legal and moral presumption 
of guilt as to leave only the remotest possible chance of innocence,—such as three or 
four people being misled by a likeness to a twin brother of the accused, or alike 
labouring under spectral delusion. They say that the infliction of death would 
destroy the remaining chance, remote as it is, and that they have no right to do so; 
whereas, imprisonment is not irrevocable. Still there is the objection to visiting a 
man not formally condemned with a heavier sentence in reality than the law con- 
templates upon conviction, under the guise of a remand. In addition to the cruelty 
of confinement in a cell (persons so treated seldom survive the year, and nearly half 
of those who do are reduced to a state of madness, or idiocy), the grand object of all 
penal law is lost,—the publication of a horrible sentence, to deter others from crime, 
not merely vengeance on the criminal, however enormous his offence may have been. 
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English or French court of justice. I 
had quite made my ideal of him before 
the ponderous bolts were withdrawn, 
—he might have served Leonardo da 
Vinci for a model of our Saviour!* There 
sat a man, under thirty, with a fine oval 
face, very large and well-formed blue 
eyes, a handsome mouth, straight, and 
well-chiselled nose (the only one I re- 
member to have seen in Germany that 
could be so described), high forehead,and 
a profusion of bright brown hair parting 
naturally from the middle. A perfectly 
arched eyebrow added to the serene 
expression with which he looked up as 
we entered. Lavater, if he had been 
king of Prussia at that moment, would 
have said, ‘* Release him, for he cannot 
be other than good!” But when he 
had spoken for but half a minute, in 
answer to my conductor, Lavater, in- 
vested with despotic power, must, in 
justice, have cried, “ The brand of 
Cain is manifest upon the wretch,—lead 
him to the block!” The set of features 
so placid and benign in repose were 
lighted up by the demon within. All 
was discord the moment he spoke. It 
seemed as as if two devils sneered at 
you from behind his eyes, that another 
pulled the muscles in such a way as to 
tuck up the lip as angry dogs do; a 
pair of sinister curves lifted and en- 
larged the nostril, and a bevy of imps 
played or worked about his chin, while 
the under jaw protruded. When ani- 
mated, he left nothing to desire as an 
appalling ideal of the arch enemy. 
The capital punishments in Prussia 
Proper are, beheading and breaking on 
the wheel. Fearful as the latter sounds, 
it cannot be a painful death, unless 
(which it never is now) the sentence be 
to have the limbs broken first, at pre- 
scribed intervals of time, and the 
Gnaden stosz (coup de grace) upon the 
chest at last. Where the sentence is 
general, a muscular man raises a wheel 
of three or four hundred weight, with 
iron bosses on the tire of it, as high as 
he can over his prostrate victim, and 
lets it fall on his breast,—so that 
lungs, heart, and liver, are ruptured at 
the same instant; and I was told that 
it was usual when they tie down the 
criminal to take a turn round the neck, 
and draw the cord so tight that stran- 


* The great painters acknowledge to having derived their expression of Divine 
goodness from the canine countenance (not the extremes of the family—greyhound 
and pug), when placid ; and their type of the evil one was invariably taken from the 


angry dog's distortions. 
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gulation precedes the wheel. The only 
execution I witnessed was of the other 
kind. After nine years of solitary con- 
finement in a dark dungeon, a Russian 
peasant confessed a murder he had 
been charged with, and obtained (for 
he then sought it as a boon) sentence 
of death. What Germans call the 
Blood Tribunal (Blut Gericht) was 
about half a mile from the city; and 
the imagination of Goethe could hardly 
have suggested a more befitting type of 
desolation. Among half-buried car- 
rion, and some mouldering heaps of a 
longer form, that would have indicated 
human mortality even without the oc- 
casional obtrusion ofa rib or a thigh 
bone, arises a circular mound, some 
thirty feet in diameter; the dusky co- 
lour of its ancient brickwork in good 
keeping with the potsherds mingled 
with rank grass and weeds that sur- 
round it. Upon this mound the block 
was placed. It was before six o'clock, 
on a beautiful May morning, that the 
slow approach of a squadron of cui- 
rassiers caused the crowd to fall back 
on either side, and make a passage 
for the escort to a low cart in which 
the criminal was seated. He was a 
man of four-and-thirty, so dazzled by 
the unwonted glare and the succes- 
sion of objects, that confusion, rather 
than dread, was the prevailing cast of 
his expression : but the most distress- 
ingly peculiar appearance about him 
was a blanched hue, that no stagnation 
of blood—not even of blood such as 
his, elaborated from black bread and 
water for nine years—could account 
for. Every variety of marble conveys 
something too possibly allowing of la- 
tent animation to be so compared. It 
required long privation of the sun’s 
rays; and the poor wretch had taken 
the tone of those vegetable productions 
which have lost all colour by the neu- 
tralising influence of darkness. There 
was a little bustle before the patient 
mounted the slope. He had asked for 
more brandy, and it was allowed as 
matter of custom ; but he did not ap- 
pear excited by it, and he seemed too 
much bewildered by the expanse to 
comprehend his own situation even, 
still less to appreciate the consolation 
of a clergyman of the Greek church, 


There is a moral in this which it is not difficult to deduce, 
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who supported him. A referendiary of 
the supreme court (Oberlandesgericht) 
read the sentence in a subdued and 
compassionate tone. The final prepara- 
tions were then made. Something like a 
guitar-case was opened (not within the 
fated man’s view), and the axe taken 
out of it carefully, lest its fine edge 
should be injured. It was very heavy, 
all of polished steel, and the hollow 
cylinder in the handle said to be par- 
tially filled with quicksilver, in order 
that the additional weight might fall 
upon the trenchant part when suddenly 
depressed. The worst part of it was 
when a valet of the executioner ga- 
thered the white hair of the condemned 
round his own hand, and then, throw- 
ing himself back, kept it at the utmost 
tension. The axe was now silently 
brought up, and raised about eight 
inches only from the prostrate victim’s 
neck, then suffered to fall, and the haft 
a little raised: the assistant staggered 
a pace or two backward with the se- 
vered head. The closing portion of 
the scene had much the air of a sur- 
gical operation. The performer was a 
deputy, hired for the occasion by the 
chief executioner, at an expense of 
three or four hundred dollars. The 
person holding the office of executioner 
(though grown rich and soft-hearted) 
was, even legally, deemed infamous ; 
and not the meanest of the poor would 
associate with him or his staff. The 
emoluments, however, were, in the 
great city I refer to, said to equal 
those of the general commanding the 
corps darmée; and this is easily ac- 
counted for. There exists a popular 
prejudice, under which none but the 
Schinder, or the Schinder Knechte (exe- 
cutioner and his fellows), will skin an 
animal that dies a natural death, so that 
the hides of horses, cows, dogs, &c. 
make valuable perquisites for the re- 
volting officials who have overcome 
such delicate scruples. 


THE DUKE OF KENT AT GIBRALTAR. 


Poor Lord Heathfield had so fallen 
into second childhood, that the hero of 
a very few years before had sunk into 
a doting old governor, without a single 
military idea remaining, for some time 
before. his death. His infirmity never 
shewed itself in the way of harshness, 
but, the contrary, of blind and injudi- 
cious indulgence. He would sometimes 
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send soldiers, whom he found on sentry, 
from their posts at his house (the Con- 
vent), to their quarters, to put on great- 
coats, as he thought they must be cold ; 
and excused all sorts of deviation from 
the rules of the service in respect of 
dress, parades, &c. But the worst effect 
of an administration under his waning 
intellect, was the prevailing vice of 
drunkenness, which had grown to an 
excess hardly credible. Courts-martial 
sentenced, and the governor remitted 
the punishments awarded. This state 
of things found the Duke of Kent in 
command of the 7th Fusileers ; and it 
may readily be imagined how they af- 
fected a young prince, already fixed in 
temperance, love of order, and feelings 
essentially soldierlike. He had a pride 
in his gallant regiment, and grieved at 
the inroads on its discipline. At length 
the umquhile ‘“ Cock of the Rock” 
died, and the duke succeeded to the 
government of Gibraltar. He had seen 
the abuses at their height, and resolved 
to crush them at once. With this view, 
his royal highness reduced the number 
of wine-houses from something ap- 
proaching four hundred to four — three 
in the town itself, and one in the 
southern district of it. Scarcely a night 
had previously passsed, during which 
some of our soldiers were not assas- 
sinated in these dens, by some of the 
Spanish smugglers, Moorish Jews, and 
other abandoned characters who in- 
fested them. ‘The secret of this vicious 
abundance of facilities to drink was in 
the fact, that certain civil officers con- 
nected with the government received a 
sum of 16 or 20 8 for each annual li- 
cense to the houses in question ; and if 
the four hundred applicants had been 
multiplied by forty, they would have 
been too happy to grant the well-paid 
sanction. Of course, these parties lost 
no time in impressing the soldiery 
with the harsh conduct of the royal 
governor ; and all the demoralised per- 
ceived the intolerable hardship of being 
obliged to go a quarter of a mile to get 
drunk (orstabbed), when, in the good old 
times, they were sure of accomplishing 
either desirable end within any twenty 
paces of the inhabited parts. They were 
expected, also, to appear sober for 
guard-mounting, and even at common 
parades. The privilege of tippling being 
restricted to men off duty, and in the 
interval between evening parade and 
the taptoo, was intolerable. They ad- 
mitted that his royal highness attended 
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to their minutest comforts— that his 
kindnesses towards the sick, whom he 
visited in hospital, his charity towards 
soldiers’ wives and orphans, were un- 
wearied ; but then he required an 
exact performance of the military duties 
he was ever the first to attend to, and 
limit the true British right of guzzling, 
and they accordingly mutinied against 
the ryrant, fired at him, revolted at his 
orders, scoffed at his exposition. There 
were not wanting officers — exceptions 
to the mass — who either evinced a cul- 
pable neutrality, or quietly fomented 
the discord, because their families or 
connexions were adverse to the duke 
in politics. If there had not beeu a 
prevailing impression that the ministry 
at home would withhold support from 
these measures of abrupt reform, the re- 
gimental officers would have repressed 
the outbreak. 

Conventional discipline at home was 
as much against the duke, as the rules 
of the army were opposed to those who 
resisted him at Gibraltar. King George 
the Third was a man of strict system ; 
and, leaving every question of appanage 
to Mr. Pitt, it is not surprising that 
the minister, scandalised at finding a 
Whig in so prominent a member of 
the royal family, thought that a low 
diet would allay the fever of liberalism. 
Accordingly, when the amiable Duke 
of Cambridge found himself, at 18, 
with allowances averaging 18,0001. 
a-year, and all the suitable appendages 
of his dignity provided for by the king, 
his elder brother, on colonial service, 
had scarcely a third of that income ; 
and could not even obtain the usual 
allowance of a general officer for two 
losses by shipwreck of the whole of his 
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effects. Yet the decorum of his station 
forced his royal highness to replace the 
drowned forks and spoons, and he had 
no ready money to pay for them. The 
duke, it must be confessed, might have 
lived, in the retirement he attempted, 
upon his limited allowance, but for 
certain weaknesses that almost tran- 
scended the tyranny already instanced, 
He never could hear a real tale of dis- 
tress without weeping at it in a most 
unsoldierlike way ; and had such aa 
imperfect notion of prudence, that on 
one occasion, even after his marriage, 
when he had just got the command of 
a poor two hundred pounds, and did 
not know to any thing like certainty 
where two hundred pounds more were 
to come from, his constitutional in- 
firmity led him to part with the larger 
half of it to an officer of a veteran bat- 
talion, who had a five minutes’ au- 
dience, merely because the invalided 
campaigner must otherwise have been 
quartered in a debtors’ prison. His 
endeavour was to balance such impro- 
vident habits by the severest self- 
denial, and investigation of the small 
expenses of his household: but he 
never could keep down the inappro- 
priate humanities, and debts accumu- 
lated, which even his ascetic admirers 
in the city lamented, but could not 
blame. The finest constitution ever 
framed received its first shock through 
the mortification of this unavailing 
struggle against the pressure of claims ; 
and the principle of health rallied so 
powerfully, that the vital energies beat 
down the attempts of art to subdue 
them, and mechanically went over to 
the side of the enemy. God grant us a 
succession of such Tyrants as he was ! 
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TO AN OLD ENGLISII VILLAGE. 






Wuart unto thee are cities vast, 
Small village, here among these elms ? 

The care that eats, the show that cheats, 

The noise that overwhelms ? 


Few sounds are thine, and clearly heard : 
The whimple of one only brook — 
The woodman’s axe that distant sounds — 

Dog’s bay, or cawing rook. 


How filled with quiet are these fields! 
Far off is heard the peasant’s tread ! 
Ilow clothed with peace is human life! 

How tranquil seem the dead ! 


Here Time and Nature are at strife — 
The only strife that here is seen: 
Whate’er decay has tinged with gray, 

Has nature touched with green. 


The market-cross, o’ergrown with moss, 
All quaintly carved, still lingers on, 

And dreams, even in this hoary place, 
Of ages longer gone. 


The Maypole, hung with garlands sere, 
Thou fondly dost retain as yet, 

All good old pastimes of this land 

Unwilling to forget. 






The Gothic church, the manor hall, 
And cottages low-roofed with stone, 

With waving grass and lichens all 

Are grayly overgrown. 






Haunt for the meditative mind! 
Some hermit long has near thee dwelt, 

And breathed his soul forth on the air 

In quiet that is felt. 


I round me look some monk to see, 
Some stately old monastic fane : 

Nor should I start, were I to meet 

The Norman or the Dane. 






Ilere, as to all the world unknown, 
A sage seclusion dost thou keep ; 

And here Antiquity enjoys 

A deep and mossy sleep. 


Across the moors far have I sped, 
Intent upon a glowing theme ; 

And here the first time round me look, 
Awake, as in a dream. 


Thy name I know not, nor would know : 
No common name would | be told: 

Yet often shall I seek thee now, 

Thou village quaint and old. 
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I, THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Turse have now nearly all terminated : 
and the general result may be stated to 
be, that from 80/. to 100,000/. have been 
expended on each side, and that, after 
all, both parties remain in statu quo: 
neither having gained or lost more than 
about a single vote, on the grand total, 
by this protracted struggle, and this 
enormous expenditure. 

There is no doubt that this is a sort 
of triumph to the Ministerialists ; but 
equally certain is it, that this triumph 
has been obtained by the most disho- 
nourable means,—by means, in short, 
which the Conservatives, as a body, 
would not have used, for the attainment 
of any end whatever. Those means have 
chiefly consisted in chicanery and 


swindling, on the part of certain mi- 
nisterial agents ; and a fixed propensity 


to decide in favour of their own friends, 
on the part of nearly the whole body of 
Whig committee-men. 

To begin with the first: The direct 
Jalsehood was invented, and busily pro- 
pagated, at the opening of the session, 
that the Conservatives were preparing 
a multitude of petitions against the 
Irish Whig-Radical members, chiefly 
or solely with a view to disqualify 
them from sitting on committees. And 
on the strength of this calumny, in- 
vented by themselves, a large batch of 
fictitious petitions was prepared by a 
notorious and unscrupulous runner of 
the Treasury, for no other end, and 
answering no other purpose, but to 
keep about twenty Conservatives off 
all election committees, up to the very 
end of the session. 

The falsehood of the imputation on 
the Conservatives is now fully establish- 
ed by the fact, that every Irish petition 
against a Whig-Radical, with one soli- 
tary exception, has been actually prose- 
cuted ; and the decision of every com- 
mittee (nine or ten of which have been 
Whig-Radical in their composition) 
has been, “ that the said petition was 
not frivolous or vexatious.” Thus is 
the calumnious accusation, with which 
the Ministerialists began the battle of 


petitions, fully exposed ; and the false- 
hood of the one party, and the fair deal- 
ing of the other, made plain and indis- 
putable. 

But we turn next to the other side. 
And here we find, at once, the exist- 
ence of that very system of fabrication 
which was calumniously charged upon 
the Conservative party. We find peti- 
tions presented against the members 
for Oxford county, Hunts, East Norfolk, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Flintshire, Bridge- 
water, Lewes, Denbigh, Berwick, and 
several others ; the whole of which have 
been abandoned, when the day of trial 
came, without the least apology, or even 
an attempt to escape the inevitable con- 
clusion,—to wit, that these were all fa- 
bricated for the mere purpose of keep- 
ing about a score of Conservative mem- 
bers off the committees ; and that, hav- 
ing answered this purpose, and thus 
given the Ministerialists majorities in 
three committees out of four, all 
through the session, they are now 
allowed to drop, without the least 
concern as to the disgraceful nature of 
the transaction, by those who look upon 
place as the only thing really honour- 
able, and ejection from it as the only 
thing to be avoided. 

By dirty maneeuvring and chicanery, 
then, the Ministerialists so arranged 
matters as to give them a probability 
of a majority on the larger number of 
committees. This advantage was in a 
slight degree increased by most des- 
perate exertions on the part of their 
whippers-in. We might calculate, 
therefore, on their possessing this ad- 
vantage, at starting; but even this 
advantage would not have availed 
them, but for three other features in 
the case. 

The first was the extraordinary sort 
of ill luck that seemed to attend the 
Conservatives, in the prizes that fell to 
their share in this lottery. Of their 
Irish petitions, for instance, they ob- 
tained the majority in only five com- 
mittees; which were Belfast, Kinsale, 
Youghal, Waterford, and Westmeath, 
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The first two of these, after the most 
painful and laborious investigations, 
seated the Conservative petitioners. 
But look at the other three! They 
were just about the three most doubt- 
ful cases that could be picked out. 
And as Conservatives are not to be 
expected to perjure themselves, it fol- 
lowed that in all these three cases suc- 
cess on the ballots was no assurance 
of success in the case. Out of these 
five committees, on all of which the 
Conservatives had a majority, their 
party has obtained only two verdicts. 

Exactly similar was the luck in the 
English cases. On one day the Taun- 
ton, Queen’s County, and London pe- 
titions were balloted for. The Con- 
servatives gained a majority on the first, 
and lost both the others. The Taunton 
committee, with seven Conservatives on 
it, decided against their own party. 
The Whig committees, in London and 
Queen’s County, decided in favour of 
theirs. Had the cards turned up so as 
to have given the Conservatives either 
London or Queen's County, they could 
not have failed to gain the seats. As it 
was, their good luck was of no use to 
them, while their bad luck was as fatal 
as possible. Just so, they obtained a 
majority in Evesham, which majority 
unseated their own man}; and lost it in 
Reading, where a fair committee must 
have given them the seat. And the like 
in various other cases. 

The other two features in the case 
were, the fastidiousness of the Con- 
servatives, and the abandonment of all 
regard for truth or decency on the part 
of the Ministerialists. Nearly half of 
the Conservative committees, we be- 
lieve, decided in favour of their oppo- 
nents ; and frequently not on just and 
reasonable grounds, but mainly to 
shew their impartiality! Meanwhile, 
if you could only count, on any 
committee, six Whigs or Radicals out 
of the eleven, you might predicate, 
without the least risk of error, exactly 






II. 





Very curious and diverting is the 
history of this notorious piece of fraud. 
It was hatehed in 1834, in Mr. Ward’s 
resolutions ; and, on its very first ap- 
pearance, it drove all the honest men 
in the cabinet out of the administra- 
tion. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
and the Duke of Richmond, seceded 
at once, on finding that their colleagues 
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what the decision of that committee 
would be. Only once, we believe, did 
such a committee fail to seat its man; 
and in that case the difficulty was, a 
majority of 400, which could not be 
struck off, and the certainty that a new 
election would only end in a new Con- 
servative victory. In this one case, 
therefore, the Whig majority came toa 
just verdict, seeing that it was im- 
possible to gain any thing for their 
party by coming to an unjust one. 

The calculation, at the beginning of 
the session, was, that if they had very 
bad luck, the Conservatives must gain 
eight by the petitions; but that if their 
success was good, they might gain 
twelve. They have ended by gaining 
about one. The main reason of this 
disappointment was admitted by tlie 
most active of the ministerial agents, 
not long since, in conversation with a 
Conservative. “ Fair committees!” 
said he; “why, if you had had fair 
committees in the Irish cases only, we 
should have had no majority left by 
this time!” 

The only consolation, then, that the 
Conservatives can gather, from this 
part of the proceedings of the session, 
is, that if they have not obtained success, 
they have at least deserved it. Deserved 
it, both in the noble struggle for justice 
carried on by the people; and in the 
high sense of honour, frequently carried 
almost to excess, exhibited by the Con- 
servative members who have served on 
these committees. Perhaps we sliould 
add, as another source of satisfaction, 
that ifthe Ministerialists have succeeded 
in preserving many of the seats which 
they had unjustly obtained, and ought 
to have been forced to relinquish, they 
have done it at such an expense of cha- 
racter, and by wading through so much 
disgrace, as must have done them as 
much injury with the country at large 
as will countervail the advantage ac- 
cruing from the mere retention of the 
seats. 


were willing to temporise with so un- 
principled a scheme. 

Having thus first sified out of the 
cabinet all the men of impracticable 


honesty, “ appropriation” next became 
the bond of union between the less 
scrupulous residue of the Whigs, and 
all that lowest section of the House of 
Commons—the furious Radicals, the 
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Irish demagogue and his tail,—from 
which Lord Grey’s ministry had stu- 
diously kept itself apart. The com- 
pact of Lichfield House was formed, 
and now “appropriation ”’ stalked forth, 
the chief agent in the work of mis- 
chief and party agitation. It pushed 
Sir Robert Peel from his seat; it gave 
the new partnership of Russell, O'Con- 
nell, and Co. the reins of government ; 
and thus stood confessed at once the 
most dangerous manifestation of the 
evil spirit of the age. 

But, having reached this elevation, 
its decline immediately commenced. 
The heart of the English people was 
roused; the innate integrity of the 
English mind revolted against this 
attempt to introduce a system of rob- 
bery under the guise of legislation ; and 
having once taken up their position 
directly in front of the monster, they 
have persevered in blocking up its 
way, cutting off its supplies, and re- 
ducing its means of doing mischief, 
till, at last, it now assumes the most 
quiet and suppliant tones, and offers 
to evacuate the country, if permitted to 
do so without molestation. 

To drop the figure—the course of 
the last four years has been this: 
In 1835, “ appropriation” was boldly 
announced as the sine qué non, without 
which the Irish would never be con- 
tent; as the adopted principle of the 
House of Commons, without which no 
tithe-bill could ever be passed ; and as 
the only test by which an administra- 
tion could attain to the confidence of 
parliament, and the support of the 
country. 

The Lords threw out the bill. Fierce 
was the indignation; dire the threats of 
vengeance. Was there an idea of 
giving up “appropriation?” Not for 
a moment! All that the Lords could 
do, it was said, was to interpose a 
short delay ; and if they were not care- 
ful, even that obstruction to the public 
business would rouse the popular fury, 
and work their own destruction. No 
thought was there of the ministry or 
the House of Commons giving way: 
the only question was, how long the 
liouse of Lords should be tolerated in 
their contumacy; or when “the so- 
vereign people” should come forth, 
and issue their commands ! 

But 1836 came round; and, from 
some cause or other, the audacity and 
confidence of the “ appropriation” men 
had wonderfully diminished. The true 
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reason of this decline of confidence 
might easily be traced. The people— 
the real people of England, not “ the 
people” whom the ministerial journals _ 
are fond of invoking, but the electors— 
had spoken, and that more than once ; 
and the advocates of “ appropriation” 
had been appalled by their tones. De- 
vonshire had spoken, and had bidden 
Lord John begone; Northamptonshire 
had refused an “ appropriation” can- 
didate, even though supported by the 
Fitzwilliam interest; Staffordshire had 
done the same; and so had Devizes 
and Inverness. 

Immense was the change wrought in 
the internal mind and spirit of the 
“ appropriation” agitators by these four 
or five specimens of the real feeling of 
the people. The year 1836 passed 
away with a simple offer of the bill to 
the Lords, which wasonce more rejected, 
and by an augmented majority. But in- 
stead of the threatened vengeance, we 
heard nothing but dismal grumbling 
or muttered execrations. Even the 
fiercest of the Radicals submitted, sim- 
ply because they knew that there was 
nothing else for them to do but to sub- 
mit. ‘ Appropriation” prospects fell 
at least fifly per cent that year. 

In 1837, still more gloomy waxed 
the future. Where was the use, it 
was asked, of framing and sending up 
tithe-bills merely for the House of 
Lords to reject? So the spring passed 
away ; and tvhen the summer advanced, 
the death of the king closed the session 
without even an attempt at “ appro- 
priation.” 

Meanwhile the law, long insulted 
and outraged in Ireland, was now gra- 
dually but effectually regaining its 
power. It began to be found, that, by 
careful perseverance in a legal pursuit, 
the tithe recusants could at last be laid 
hold on, and brought to an account, 
These operations proved very incon- 
venient to divers popular leaders, and 
1838 has found them ina very differs 
ent mood on tithe matters from any 
former year. 

The difference was seen in the change 
of policy adopted by their friends and 
agents, the ministers. The tithe-bills 
of 1835 and 1836 were wholly thrown 
aside; and a new set of resolutions 
were offered, so cautiously worded, that 
it was almost impossible to say whe- 
ther the felon principle lurked in their 
involved sentences or not. The ob- 
ject was clear; it was to avoid, if pos- 






















































































































































sible, a collision on this point,—a col- 
lision which the ministry knew from 
past experience could only work their 
own injury, if not ruin. 

But the Conservatives were not 
quite content with this uncertainty. 
They naturally said to the ministry. 
*‘ If you mean to stand by the ‘ appro- 
priation-clause,’ say so; if you do not, 
then at once rescind it. Let us know 
distinctly what we are about.” 

Sir Thomas Acland brought this 
question to issue by a direct motion 
for the rescinding Lord John Russell’s 
resolutions of 1835. Those resolutions 
had been carried by a majority of 
thirty-three; the proposal to rescind 
them was now negatived by a majority 
of only nineteen. But, in this ma- 
jority, there voted several who declared 
themselves opposed to “appropria- 
tion,” but yet unwilling to inflict on 
the ministry this public disgrace. Al- 
lowing for these votes, there proved to 
be, in favour of appropriation, no ma- 
jority at all; the whole majority of 
thirty-three, which existed in 1835, 
having, since then, fairly melted away. 

“ Appropriation,” then, is defunct ; 
and, accordingly, in eight-and-forty 
hours after, we find Lord John quietly 
announcing that he gives up all his 
tithe resolutions, except the first, and 
will be satisfied to bring in a bill sim- 
ply converting tithe into a rent-charge, 
as was proposed to be done by Sir H. 
Hardinge’s bill of 1835; which bill, 
his lordship had, in that year, 1835, 
factiously rejected. He now consents 
to bring forward that same measure 
himself, wholly conceding the “ appro- 
priation-clause ;” without which, he 
declared, in 1835, no tithe-bill ever 
could, or ever should, pass. 

This defeat, then, of the Whigs, is 
total. But, mark how adroitly Lord 
John and O’Connell endeavour to turn 
even theit weakness to account. Fairly 
beaten out of the appropriation-clause, 
and finding it impossible to carry such 
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Meanwhile, the ministry is slowly, 
but surely, undermining itself. Every 
week produces some fresh exhibition 
of folly or of meanness; and every 
week, consequently, deepens and 
widens the impression, which is gra- 
dually becoming universal, of their 
utter unfitness for the position which 
they hold. 
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a measure, even through the House of 
Commons, Lord John turns quickly 
round, makes a merit of necessity, and 
says, “ Well, I will agree to yield, on 
the one hand, the appropriation-clause, 
if you will consent, on the other, to pass 
an Irish Corporation-bill. 

Mark the low cunning of this pro- 
posal. He concedes, in fact, nothing. 
Ile gives up a measure which he can- 
not pass, even through his own House 
of Commons. And, in return for this 
mere semblance of liberality, he asks a 
large and important concession from 
the Conservative party,—to wit, their 
consent to a measure which O'Connell 
has declared will give him 90 out of 
the 105 representatives for Ireland! 

There is no mistaking the parentage 
of this scheme. The adroitness and 
the audacity of O’Connell are visible 
through every part of it. To turn even 
a defeat and a disgrace to some advan- 
tage, has ever been a leading point in 
his character. 

But we cannot imagine that the Con- 
servatives will be thus ensnared. It 
is impossible that they should fail 
to perceive that the old villany, the 
appropriation trick of 1835, is now a 
dead thing, a matter not to be brought 
into any bargain, much less treated 
as of any value. If they consent to 
pass a corporation-bill, avowedly cal- 
culated and intended to give to O’Con- 
nell an increase of power, it ought to 
be on something like a just principle 
of reciprocity : there ought to be some 
countervailing act of justice to the 
Protestants of Ireland ; of which, Hea- 
ven knows, they stand in great need! 

We cannot stay to suggest the points ; 
suffice it to say, that the present system 
of registration in Ireland is a mere 
swindle—a vast fraud; and this, at 
least, ought to be rectified without de- 
lay. And, as a second point, we may 
point at the national system ; which, as 
it now exists, is a system for fostering 
Popery and discouraging Protestantism. 








PROSPECTS, 


What, for instance, could be more 
absurd, than their whole conduct with 
reference to West Indian affairs? It 
would seem that, not contented with 
having caused one insurrection, by 
their folly in Canada, they ave am- 


bitious of creating a diversion in 
favour of rebellion, and finding a 
little employment for her majesty’s 
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troops in Jamaica and the neighbour- 
ing islands. 

Few reasonable and dispassionate 
persons, we apprehend, will be dis- 
posed to deny that ministers are sub- 
stantially right in the view they take of 
West Indian affairs, and in refusing to 
disturb the settlement made in 1834. 
But, having come to that determination, 
what could be more clear than the 
paramount necessity of firmness and 
decision in all their proceedings? In- 
stead of which, this matter, which only 
concerns the lives and happiness of 
about two millions of people, the 
whole of whom may be precipitated 
into a servile war by a single false 
move in our colonial office,— this great 
controversy has been dealt with by the 
government as almost an open ques- 
tion; as a matter on which its own 
retainers might vote, or not vote, just 
as they pleased ! 

Even within the last few days, the 
ministry allowed itself to be actually 
heaten, in the House of Commons, by 
a paltry majority of 96 votes against 
93. Their very whipper-in was absent 
at a ball, while, in this scanty house, a 
vote was actually passed and recorded— 


« That it is the opinion of this House, 
that negro apprenticeship in the British 
colonies should cease and determine.” 


By this vote, the whole policy of the 
government, in the regulation of some 
of our most important colonies, was, at 
one stroke, reversed! But this was 
the least material part of the matter. 
The danger, the very great danger, at- 
tending this vote, thus allowed to pass 
while three-fourths of the actual re- 
tainers of ministry were absent, was 
this— that, going out to the West 
Indies, as it must, it would render the 
longer continuance of their bondage 
altogether intolerable to the negroes ; 
while, at the same time, as a mere 
resolution, it could not put an end to 
that bondage by the force of law. It 
unsettled and disorganized the whole 
frame-work of society, but it decided 
nothing whatever. The ministry, there- 
fore, will, we suppose, endeavour to 
get this vote rescinded ; but even this 
will not wholly destroy the effect of its 
having once passed ; or replace matters 
in statu quo; or excuse the miserable 
carelessness which allowed such a vote 
to be ever recorded. 

As to the other departments of the 
government, their affairs are scarcely 
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better managed. Our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer comes down and coolly 
tells us, that the revenue is deficient 
about a million and a half; and then 
bids us go home, trust to Providence, 
and wait for better times! Two or 
three days afierwards, he is left in a 
minority of thirty-four on a question 
belonging solely to his own department; 
upon which he quietly tells the house, 
that he “ shall take no further responsi- 
bility in the matter!” But does a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tell a 
House of Commons that he shall pay 
no attention to its vote? and does he 
neither resign, nor find a notice given 
of an address to the crown for his re- 
moval? Yes;—these things were not 
done in the parliaments of former 
days; but who cares for a “ reformed 
House of Commons,” or for any opin- 
ion it may express ? 

Nevertheless, this state of things 
cannot be a permanent one. The 
ministry, like a broken-kneed horse, 
has now got so inveterate a habit of 
“coming down,” that a fall excites 
scarcely an observation. But there 
will happen, some day, a catastrophe 
of so serious a character, as to force its 
owner to say, ‘‘ Really, this must not 
go on any longer !” 

The actual weakness of the adminis- 
tration consists in this — that it has, in 
fact, but a bare majority of the whole 
house ; and that, as far as the people 
of England and their representatives 
are concerned, it is, in truth, in a 
decided minority. 

The Morning Chronicle, when the 
elections of July and August last were 
completed, summed up the whole 
results as having given the ministry “a 
working majority of thirty-nine.” To 
this statement it adhered, after much 
discussion, repeating, “ let it be remem- 
bered, that we claim for ministers a 
working majority of thirty-nine votes.” 

Now, what has the experience of the 
present session shewn, as to the cor- 
rectness of this statement? We will 
not speak of Sir Eardley Wilmot’s mo- 
tion, carried against the government by 
a majority of three; or of that of the 
Marquess of Chandos, defeated by 
only two votes ; but will refer only to 
those occasions when the whole strength 
of both parties had been mustered, and 
when the opparent majority was as 
near to the veal one as any exertions 
of whippers-in on either side coukt 
make it, 
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The two great divisions of the ses- 
sion have been those on the Church- 
rate question, and on the proposition 
for rescinding the appropriation-clause. 
And the numbers on those occasions 
were as follow :— 


For Against oa 

ee M rity. 

Ministers. them. lajority 
Church-rates 265 254 11 
Appropria- 347 298 19 


tion-clauuse f 


Tiere it is plain at once, that the sup- 
posed “ majority of thirty-nine ” has 
melted down to one of less than half 
that amount, But whatever it is, whe- 
ther 11, or 19, or 22, or 29, it is still 
a merely Irish majority; for on each 
of the above questions, and on every 
other upon which the parties are at 
issue, a clear majority of the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain is with the 
Conservatives! Even on this view of 
the case, may we not ask whether such 
a state of things can possibly last ! 

But there is a further consideration. 
A majority of 19 would be annihilated 
by the transfer of ten votes from the 
one side to the other. This ought to 
have been effected, if justice had been 
done, by the election petitions. Chi- 
canery, and a frightful disregard of the 
sanctity of an oath, have frustrated this 
hope, and retained in their seats many 
more than ten Whigs and Radicals 
who ought to have been displaced. 
But there is another prospect still re- 
maining. Changes must occur, from 
deaths, promotions, or other causes ; 
and every one of these presents an 
opening to the efforts of the Conserv- 
atives among the people. 

‘The experience of the present session 
is very encouraging in this respect. The 
greater proportion of removals has 
belonged to the Conservative side. 
In every such case the vacancy has 
been filled up by a Conservative. Only 
two changes have the ministry ven- 
tured to make, and in one of these 
cases the loss of the seat was the con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis, the member 
for Maidstone ; Sir Edward Barnes, 
the member for Sudbury; Mr. Hart 
Logan, member for West Suffolk ; 
Mr. Halse, member for St. Ives, were 
all removed by death from the Con- 
servative ranks. But their places were 
_ taken by Mr, Fector, Sir John Walsh, 
‘Mr. Waddington, and Mr. Praed, 
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without there being the least chance 

for a Ministerialist in either place. 

On the other hand, the Ministe- 

rialists have lost no one by death, 

but they ventured upon two changes, 

Sir A. Leith Hay was sent to Ber- 

muda ; and, by taking care to have Mr, 

Fox Maule on the ground a week be- 

fore any other candidate could have 

notice of the vacancy, the quiet trans- 
fer of this seat was effected. But this 
was in Scotland. In England the 
same game could not be played with 

equal safety. They gave Sir A. L. 

Ilay’s place to Capt. Dundas, the 

member for Devizes; but the conse- 

quence was, the loss of Capt. D.’s 

seat. We should mention, on the 

other hand, that Mr. Shiel and Mr. 

Lynch, both Irish members, have re- 

ceived promotion, and have regained 

their seats without difficulty. Col. 

Owen, too, member for Pembroke, 

and Col. Chaplin, member for Stafford, 

have given up their seats to Sir James 

Graham and Sir George Clerk ; and in 

neither case did the Whigs even at- 

tempt an opposition. 
The general result, therefore, of the 
elections in the present session is,— 

. Alli Conservative 
Irish, - Both Ministerial 
Scotch, 1.. Ministerial 

Gain to the Conservatives, One. 


English, 7 


Rut the chief thing to be remarked 
here is, that every vacancy that occurs 
in England is almost sure to be filled 
up by a Conservative. Now, of those 
which have already happened, six out 
of seven have been occasioned by the 
death or removal of Conservative mem- 
bers. But this cannot be the current 
proportion. Casualties must occur 
on the ministerial benches ; and then, 
according to the present prospect, 
losses will occur also. But the loss of 
ten votes to the present cabinet is the 
loss of their whole majority. Taking 
this view of the matter, what insurance 
office in London would issue a policy, 
guaranteeing their political existence 
for a single twelvemonth ? 

This, however, is just the case in 
which the people, if they would be 
helped, must help themselves. Deaths, 
or promotions, or other causes of re- 
moval, must offer various opportunities 
of successful effort. Let it be their care, 
in every town and every county in Eng- 


o 


land, to be prepared to do their duty! 
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